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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN ED'ITION. 

These Essays are the production of a highly ciilti- 
yated mind, which found in the doctrines of the Cross 
an all-sufficient source of instruction and satisfaction. 
While the sentiments here contained are plain to the 
common reader, they will be found highly suited to 
cultivated minds. They are evangelical and prac- 
tical. 

The book is confidently recommended as a valu- 
able addition to our religious literature. 
Boston^ July, 1845. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE EDINBURGH • 

EDITION. 

These Essays form part of the Select Pieces of a 
highly accomplished and much lamented author, the 
late John Bowdler, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barris- 
ter at Law. 

The whole of his Select Pieces were originally 
printed by John Bowdler, Esq. of Eltham, his 
father, solely for the purpose of giving away among 
his friends. He was afterwards prevailed upon to 
allow the publication of them, which was executed 
in two volumes, octavo, price one guinea ; and the 
work has gone through several editions. 

It seemed, however, a desideratum, that these valu- 
able Essays, so much distinguished by elegance of 
taste and devotional sentiment, should be printed 
separately, so as to be afforded at a moderate ex- 
pense; and the publishers have the satisfaction of 



VI 



stating that they have received the sanction of Mr. 
BowDLER for this measure. 

They trust, therefore, they will' be considered as 
rendering a service to society, in giving an opportu- 
nity of a wider circulation to compositions so much 
. calculated to promote the best interests of mankind* 
EdMurgh, 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY. 



THE SUPPOSED CONNECTION BETWEEN RELIOION 

AND MELANCHOLY. 

I AM not about to assign any single cause to ex- 
plain the phenomenon in question. Philosophy, in 
all her branches, has suffered too much already from 
our love of generalizing, which is in fact the love of 
system. This method, of reducing every appear- 
ance in the natural and moral world under a few 
general rules, is very agreeable to our indolence, but 
not as safe as it is pleasant In the present case, 
at least, I am satisfied that no single reason would 
be found satisfactory ; though I hope it will appear, 
upon inquiry, that most cases of religious melancholy 
may be sufficiently accounted for; that they grow 
naturally out of the established order of things, and 
reflect not the slightest discredit on Christianity. 

Before I enter on this inquiry, I must make a few 
preliminary remarks. 

1. Religious persons, (I mean, they who are in- 
deed the children of God, who walk by faith and 

1 
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not by sight,) are by no means universally disposed 
to be melancholy. If a subject so indefinite could 
admit of computation, I doubt not but a large ma- 
jority of real Christians would be found to be truly 
happy ; not only as compared with worldly men in 
similar circumstances, but beyond all worldly men in 
any circumstances. I know those whose very as- 
pect is enough to tempt one to be religious ; whose 
bosoms seem cheered by unvaried sunshine, the re- 
gions of eternal spring, like the fabled mansions of 
the blest; 

Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old. 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flowery vales ; 
Thrice happy isles ! 

But these are they who stand upon the very verge 
of heaven, and are arrived within prospect of the 
New Jerusalem. Such are rarely to be found among 
young Christians ; and religious gloom is most fre- 
quently visible in our , younger brethren. * Many 
persons,* it has been said, * especially young persons^ 
enjoy few, if any, of the consolations of religion.* I 
am inclined to think that the observation may be 
qualified still further. Keligious melancholy will, I 
believe, principally be discovered in young men, and 
among them most frequently in young converts. The 
reason of this (if the fact be true,) will appear in the 
course of our inquiry. I state it, however, only as 
theoretically probable. My own knowledge of par- 
ticulars is too confined to warrant any experimental 
inference. 

2. I am apt to think that we are deluded in esti- 
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mating the happiness of others by outward appewv 
ances ; just as we are in estimating their worth. If 
a man laughs loud, and overflows with animal ac- 
tivity, and boisterous merriment, we cry, happy 
fellow ! But, without denying that such coarse ebul- 
litions may indicate constitutional joyousness, surely, 
this turbulent vivacity is not a necessary element or 
evidence of gladness. The bounding kitten may be 
happy, and is not the purring cat ? Are the gam- 
bols of the dolphin upon the ocean more enviable 
than the complacency of the steer, ruminating be- 
neath the shade of the oak ? Yet mankind in gen- 
eral seem to have no idea of composed felicity. It 
must be active and tumultuous, and this occasions their 
mistakes as to the happiness of Christians. They 
cannot value, for they can hardly comprehend, the 
placid enjoyments of religion. The pious aspirations, 
the holy joy, the heavenly peace, which are fountains 
of celestial gladness continually springing up in the 
bosom of the good man, produce no bustle, and there- 
fore excite no observation. I doubt not but many of 
the happiest of mortals are to be found among those 
children of God who pass on unnoticed in their pil- 
grimage, and are viewed by their worldly neighbors, 
sometimes with pity, and sometimes with contempt. 
It is natural, therefore, that men should underrate 
the happiness of Christians, from their imperfect 
knowledge of its real marks. They infer melancholy, 
wherever they see unobtrusive quiet and composure. 
But it is not so — 

* The bnwdeat mirth unfeeling follj vean. 
Lea* plmdng far than Tirtue'i verj tean.* 
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If I can judge at all from my own experience, 
laughter is a very bad criterion of gladness. Nay, 
we know that the most comical productions of Swifl 
and Cowper were written while their authors labored 
under an afflictive constitutional dejection. Philoso- 
phers take a distinction between the beautiful and the 
picturesque ; and I believe it is a just one. The 
pleasure (they say,) which we feel in stealing along a 
sunny vale, soothed by the concert of the woods and 
murmuring waters, is of a different kind from the 
delight enjoyed in coursing over an open champaign, 
keen in the chase, and braced by the wintry gales. 
The two kinds of happiness alluded to admit, I be- 
lieve, of the same distinction ; and, for myself, I must 
confess a decided partiality to the beautiful.* 

3. In attempting to account for the frequency of 
religious gloom, I shall not meddle with those cases 
in which melancholy evidentiy arises from an erro- 
neous practice, or imhappy opinions. These suffi- 
ciently explain themselves. If (as too commonly 
happens,) men who have strong religious impressioii 
will indulge themselves in some favorite, but vicious 
habits — or, if they cherish their negligence in re- 
ligion from wilful blindness, because they are afraid 
to contemplate the real terms of salvation ; it is no 
wonder they are gloomy. They must be uneasy; 

* See Fucal's Thoughts. That lublime writer condden all restteMneM 
M the effect of our degenerate nature, dissatisfied with itself, and com- 
placent satisfiaction as evidencing the remains of onr original peifeetion. 
Indeed, it may be observed, that contentment is called true happiness. 
Now, contentment implies repose ; an easy and cheerful acquiescence in 
the present state oi tilings. 
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they ought to be uneasy. To be happy in such a 
case, is to be miserable. But their gloom obviously 
' is owing not to their religion, but to their deficien- 
cies in religion. While they continue to be the ser- 
vantB of sin, they must expect the wages of sin.* * 
To such we can only say, * Turn ye unto the Lord 
with your whole hearts : for the fruit of righteousness 
is peace ; and the effect of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance forever : * but * there is no peace, saith 
my God, to the wicked.' 

So, likewise, if a man unhappily thinks some of the 
miserable penances of the Romish Church necessary 
to his acceptance, or is involved in that extreme dark- 
ness of predestinarian fantasy, which is full of * fear- 
ful shapes and sounds of woe,* so that he apprehends 
an irreversible decree of reprobation to have passed 
against him, it is very natural he should be dejected. 
Such cases fall not within our present inquiry, for 
they carry with them their own solution. They may 
move our compassion, but cannot excite our surprise. 
They imply not the slightest reproach to Christianity, 
because they are the known consequences of ade- 
quate causes. Those causes, indeed, mfy afford some 
triumph to the irreligious ; but it is beside the ques- 
tion to show its emptiness. 

However, after all proper deductions, it must be 
owned there still remains much of real or apparent 
melancholy among religious persons, unaccounted for. 



t Mr. Gtsbome. See the admirable discourse which closes his first toI- 
ume of Sermoni. 

1* 
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Christianily is a religion of cheerAilnes. How is it 
that 80 many of its worthiest professors seem to bear 
a living testimony against its excellence ; that while 
they practise its precepts, they cannot enjoy its priyi- 
leges? The causey, I believe, are various; to be 
found in the tempers of those who embrace Christi- 
anity; their peculiar situations; and the nature of 
the world around us. Perhaps, afler examining into 
these causes, their effects will appear less extraordi- 
nary. 

In the first place, let us consider who are they who, 
at all times, are the most likely to accept the offers of 
covenanted grace. What said our blessed Lord? 
* Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavy la- 
den, and I will give you rest.* Christianity offers rest 
to the weary, and consolation to the hopeless. Surely, 
it is not wonderful, if some, at least, of the children 
of woe accept the proffered mercy. Yet such Christ- 
ians, it is obvious, will be melancholy ; for religion, 
though undoubtedly it corrects, does by no means de- 
stroy our feelings. The widow and orphan, the child- 
less parent and distracted husband, will fly to their 
Saviour for refbge : and they shall find him to be a 
Saviour indeed ; * a hiding-place from the wind, and 
a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a 
dry place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.' But they still remain widowed and fatherless : 
the parent has lost the child of his expectation, and 
the husband the ^ delight of his eyes.' It is meet they 
should mourn, though * not as without hope.' Nay, I 
am not sure whether, to common observers, they will 
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not appear more unhappy, as they become less so. 
When men are wretched without consolation, they are 
apt (particularly before others,) to make a desperate 
effort to rid themselves of their misery, and dash into 
tumultuous gaiety, or vicious indulgence, to effect a 
momentary release from evils they are unable to en- 
dure. Such men are, indeed, horrible spectacles. 
Like a lion in the toils of the hunter, they chafe and 
roar, and struggle only to exhaust their strength, and 
entangle themselves more desperately. Yet, for a 
while, such efforts may give an appearance of vigor, 
and deceive those who see not the loathsome dregs 
which subside when the fermentation is over. Christi- 
anity subdues this unnatural violence, and softens the 
sufferer into patience. It not only teaches him that 
resistance against the dispensations of heaven is un- 
lawful, but makes him feel it as unwelcome and un- 
necessary. He who so lately bore his yoke with 
uneasiness or passion, and knew his sorrows only as 
wretchedness for the present, and despair for the fu- 
ture, learns to bow cheerfully under his burden, can 
trace in his afflictions the hand of a benign Provi- 
dence, and, entering in hope within the veil, takes up 
his cross with joy, and follows the footsteps of hia 
Master. Yet it is possible that, to worldly spectators, 
this placid submissiveness may pass only for increased 
wretchedness; and religion is thus sometimes dis- 
credited by the very blessings she communicates. 

Be this, however, as it may, it is evident, at least, 
that unhappiness will probably lead us to embrace 
Christianity in earnest But, alas ! to careless and 
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prejudiced observers, Christaanity and unhappiness 
thus become associated, and a collateral effect is mis- 
taken for the cause. Calista is still young and beau- 
tiful ; her disposition was naturally gentle and sensi- 
ble, and the tenderness of her parents, cherished early 
in her bosom the habits of holiness. When Calista 
was about sixteen, she was seized with an alarming 
fever, which long threatened her life. Under disci- 
pline so severe, she improved daily in every pious 
affection, and has grown to a height in grace rarely 
equalled by her sister saints. She is now four-and- 
twenty. The fever I have just mentioned, though it 
did not prove fatal, hung upon her for many months, 
and weakened a constitution which never was robust 
Calista is at times dejected, for her spirits are not 
strong, and the world is full of trials Her friends 
say she is too religious; it makes her melancholy. 
She says, I am melancholy because my health is weak, 
and religion is my only consolation. Poor Calista I 
I am apt to think she is right, but nobody believes 
her 

But the unhappy are by no means the only class of 
mortals to whom it is probable that Christianity will 
seem welcome. There are pains of the understanding 
as well as of the heart Men of grave and contem- 
plative tempers cannot long remain insensible to the 
darkness which surrounds them. We find ourselves 
dropped (as it were,) into a theatre of wonders, mar- 
vellously formed, and marvellously sustained — un- 
knowing whence we came, or whither we are des- 
tined — ignorant, with all our capacities for knowledge 
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— and miserable, with all our powers of enjoyment. 
The mind which sees these things must be base and 
slu^sh indeed, if it feels no anxiety to escape from a 
prison, where it is so * strait kept without iron bars ; * 
and to ascertain the reality, or, at least, to take a 
closer view of the mighty vision whi^h is sweeping by 
us. The philosopher, therefore, (I use the word in 
its proper sense,) looks round for direction to his in- 
quiries. Christianity boldly presents herself, offering 
a solution of every doubt, so far as knowledge is 
profitable, and promising present safety with future 
illumination. Surely, it is not miraculous that a wise 
man shonld think such proposals worth examining ; 
nor, if he examines, is it strange he should be con- 
vinced. The rest follows in order ; * he becomes first 
regular, then devout' It may be expected, then, that 
a contemplative man will be an earnest Christian ; 
nor can it seem wonderful if, being a Christian, he 
still continues to be contemplative. Gravity, how- 
ever, with the gay and thoughtless, passes for gloom. 
They are guilty of two errors. They mistake serious- 
ness for melancholy ; and they impute that serious- 
ness, so miscalled, to religion, instead of constitution. 
Even good men of a different temper, who have never 
studied human nature, often adopt the same miscon- 
ception. Sophron possesses a very profound under- 
standing. Happily for him, he was regularly edu- 
cated, or his powerful mind might have been lost in 
dialects and prosody. Being left, however, to discover 
truth for himself, he became early accustomed to 
reflection, and few reflect seriously without being 
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religious. He is so in an eminent degree. His spirits 
are easy and regular, for his heart rests in hope ; he 
can review the past without remorse, and anticipate 
the future with humble but joyful assurance. So- 
phron's manners are rather distant, and, to those who 
know but little of him, seem ungracious ; his habits 
of thoughtfulness, too, have given him the appearance 
of gravity and abstraction. Thus it happens that 
some who are • slightly acquainted with him, or only 
hear of him by report, fancy he wants cheerfulness ; 
and, as he is known to be very religious, Christianity* 
as usual, bears the burden. 

There is yet a third class of men, of whom it may 
be said to be antecedently probable that they will, at 
some period of their youth, become zealously attached 
to Christianity. These are they who possess by na- 
ture great quickness of sensibility, joined with ardent 
imaginations. Such men have strong and delicate 
perceptions of the sublime and beautiful. The grand- 
eur of the rewards which revelation promises, and the 
awfulness of the punishments it denounces, naturally 
arrest their attention. The holiness and lovely sim- 
plicity of the character of Jesus, his dignity, his ten- 
derness, and his sufferings, have charms to awaken 
their best affections. Such men, too, are early dis- 
gusted or satiated with the coarse pleasures of the 
world. Their fancy sketches almost intuitively an 
image of perfection, of which Christianity alone pre- 
sents the perfect draught. Besides which, they have 
generally very unequal spirits ; the same heart which, 
during the hours of social festivity, overflows with 
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gaiety, is weighed down in solitude by comfortless 
dejection. Their disappointments are greater than 
those of other men ; for they over-calculate the value 
of every object they pursue, as well as their chances 
of obtaining it ; and thus, whether they succeed or 
fail, they are still deceived. All these circumstances 
concur to invite them to become the children of God ; 
to ' cast their cares on Him,* forgetting and despising 
the baubles they haire too long pursued. But the 
change which is wrought in them respects rather the 
direction than the nature of their affections. Christi- 
anity, indeed, will gradually teach them to control 
their ardor, to regulate their emotions, and resist all 
excess of feeling, whether rapturous or mournful ; 
and perhaps at last infuse into their bosoms that placid 
cheerfulness, which seems to be the kind and degree 
of happiness best suited to our feeble constitutions. 
But this must be the work of time, ^ill then much 
of their ardor or their sanguineness will remain ; they 
will be at one moment elevated into rapture, and at 
another depressed with melancholy. Even good men 
of a more equable temperament, not comprehending 
the causes of their occasional dejection, may probably 
suspect that religion, which so evidently influences 
their hearts, affects also their cheerfulness ; while 
their less serious acquaintance will undoubtedly la- 
ment (according to the mummery of worldly lamen- 
tation,) that such noble spirits should be ruined by 
methodism. Eugenes is one of those beings I have 
described, who, from delicacy of organization, feels 
more quickly than the common race of mortals ; and 
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though he has been yisited by no grieyous afflictions, 
a variety of circumstances have hitherto made him 
better acquainted with sorrow than delight Eugenes 
was early instructed in the best principles of Christi- 
anity, and the merciful visitations of Providence have 
gradually taught him their real value. He has made 
no great progress in religion, yet I believe he is sin- 
cere, and dreads sin more than suffering ; but he has 
delicate health, and very unequal spirits. It cannot 
be denied that religion is to him occasionally a source 
of pain as well as pleasure. His heart at times seems 
to overflow with gladness, but in other moments I 
have seen him dreadfully agitated. His friends per- 
ceive this, and express their fears of his being too re- 
ligious. But in truth religion has no connection with 
his complaint ; it is only the field in which his natural 
temper displays itself. If Eugenes had fixed his af- 
fections on any other object, his spirits would have 
been liable to the same fluctuation ; we should sdll 
have witnessed in him the same returns of rapture 
and regret, of exultation and dejection. 

I think it has appeared, that of the three descrip- 
tions of persons who, in the common course of pro- 
vidence, are most likely to be earnestly religious, 
the first and the last will, at the utmost, only retain 
the same degree of melancholy as Christians, which 
they must have suflered as men; while the gloom 
imputed to the second class exists only in the igno- 
ruice or misconception of the spectators. At the 
same time, it appears that a certain quantity of real 
or apparent melancholy among Christians is far firam 
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being a just subject of surprise. On the contrary, 
if we consider the situation or tempers of those who 
are most likely to be affected with the offers of gos- 
pel grace, the absence of what we so justly lament 
would be a much stranger phenomenon. 

So much for the causes which account for dejec- 
tion of spirits among the religious, independent of 
religion. These, it will be observed, apply to per- 
sons of all ages. They act, however, most power- 
fully in the young ; for Christianity has such influ- 
ence in softening every sorrow, that these * natural ' 
tears are gradually wiped away, and sometimes even 
the furrows they had worn in our cheeks almost 
wholly disappear. 

Let us now inquire what there is peculiar to the 
situation of Christians, which may account for some 
fiirther proportion of those distressing anxieties which 
yet remain unaccounted for. 

It seems allowed that religious melancholy is prin- 
cipally found in young persons, and I have before 
stated my apprehension, that it prevails particularly 
among young men. My reasons for that opinion are 
these. Women possess by nature a larger share of 
animal vivacity than men. The same kind Provi- 
dence which plants antidotes by the side of poisons, 
while it subjects the softer sex to so many sorrows 
arising from physical and moral causes, has furnished 
them with a proportionate buoyancy of spirits to sus- 
tain the weight of their afflictions. This prevents in 
a great degree their falling within two of the three 
descriptions of persons above noticed, and qualifies 

2 
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indeed the dejection to which they would be subject 
from any of the numberless sources of human woe ; 
for constitution has a mighty influence either in 
aiding or repelling melancholy, even when the im- 
mediate cause is wholly external Besides which, 
women are in general much more innocent than 
men ; and of the distress which can in any sense be 
imputed to religion, I have no doubt a very large 
portion is occasioned by the remembrance of past or 
the dread of future crimes. This conviction induced 
me to state, that gloom is particularly visible in that 
class of young religionists whom I termed converts, 
I call those converts, by way of distinction, who, after 
a certain course of vicious indulgences, or habitual 
indifference to the concerns of religion, learn to feel 
the perils to which they stand exposed, and the incal- 
culable importance of those things they have neg- 
lected. It is natural, it is proper, that such men 
should be anxious, thoughtful, and at times even 
deeply afflicted ; and in pointing out the very obvi- 
ous causes of disti'ess to Christians so situated, I 
believe I am accounting for a considerable part of 
the evil we lament, after deducting what arises from 
causes not at all peculiar to religious persons. 

Some there are, who by the special grace of God, 
having been bom of excellent parents, and trained 
up in * the nurture and admonition of the Lord,' far 
from the haunts of corruption, have encountered few 
temptations, and therefore have comparatively few 
open and flagrant sins to repent of. To such as, 
being thus favored, have improved their inestimable 
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advantages, religion is indeed a cloudless sun, ' the 
sources of light, and life, and joy, and genial warmth, 
and plastic energy/ But public education is now 
fashionable ; and it seems to be accepted as a clear 
truth, that no intellectual eminence can be expected 
without it Whether this be so, let abler judges de- 
termine; it is enough for me to observe, that few 
parents possess courage enough to question the cer- 
tainty of this axiom, or, (which would be much more 
noble) while they allow its authority, to prefer sanc- 
tity of morals before any literary endowments. Pub- 
lic schools, however, are the very seats and nurseries 
of vice. It may be unavoidable, or it may not : 
* Non est leve tot puerorum observare manus ; * * but 
the fact is indisputable. None can pass through a 
large seminary without being pretty intimately ac- 
quainted with vice ; and few, alas ! very few, with- 
out tasting too largely of that poisoned bowl. The 
hour of grace and repentance at length arrives, 
and they are astonished at their former fatuity. The 
young convert looks back with inexpressible regret to 
those hours which have been wasted in folly, or worse 
than folly ; and the more lively his sense of the newly 
discovered mercies, the more piercing his anguish for 
past indulgences. Is it not natural, is it not fitting, 
that a Christian so situated should for some time be 
at least serious ^ Is it nothing to have provoked the 
Grod of all power, and purity, and mercy ? Nothing 
to have crucified our Redeemer afresh ? Nothing to 
have grieved the Spirit of consolation? We may 

* * To watch the movements of so many boys U no trifling task.* 
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finget, but the Creator and Lord of the univerBe will 
not forget We may suffer our fonner crimes to fade 
away in the Tista of succeeding years ; but to Grod 
there is neither past nor future. He is. Before the 
throne of his justice our sins are for ever present ; 
and from that throne must the thunders of vengeance 
for ever be poured forth, if their rage had not been 
exhausted in the sufferings of the redeeming Em- 
manuel. Let us not think it strange, then, if they 
they who were once * the servants of sin,' are seen at 
times mourning over their errors. Such sorrow, it 
must be allowed, is, to say no more, at least a seemly 
attendant of regeneration. Her tears shall soften the 
smiles of reviving joy ; and the incense of gratitude 
ascend to heaven with a sweeter savor, if wafted by 
the sighs of a broken contrite heart 

But the pangs of recollection are not the only 
griefs which agitate the young convert Hiere are 
groans for the past, and fears for the future. Con* 
version is not the work of a day. Li truth, religious 
habits are like other habits, they 'grow with our 
growth ; ' and he must be ignorant of human nature, 
as well as of experimental religion, who thinks that 
neither time nor exercise is necessary to build up 
'the perfect man.' In the intocy of Christianity, as 
in the infancy of life, we tremble at the rustling of a 
leaf. Our fears are necessary to our safety. Yet the 
Apostle is right, ' Fear hath torment' Our consola- 
tion is this, * that the divine strength is made perfect 
in our weakness.' 

Besides all this, though I would not be thought 
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either supersdtioas, or presumptuous, I cannot help 
thinking that it generally seems good to our heavenly- 
Father to visit his adopted children, and particularly 
those who were once rebellious, with special afflictions, 
proportioned to their necessities, sometimes open, and 
sometimes secret, not only as trials of our faith, but 
to himible us, and wean us more entirely ^ from a 
world we love too well/ This opinion will seem 
probable or groundless^to different Christians accord- 
ing to their several experiences; yet I must think 
that He, who understood these matters full as well as 
we, meant to describe and has actually described the 
common course and stages of our pilgrimage, when 
he tells us to * rejoice in tribulations ; because tribula- 
tion worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope.* Here we see that the race begins 
in pain, but ends in triumph. * We sow in tears, but 
reap in joy.' Be this, however, as it may ; we may 
obviously expect from the causes above assigned, that 
many young converts will be occasionally dejected ; 
and unless my assumptions are unfounded, a con- 
siderable share of the melancholy visible in religion- 
ists is thus sufficiently accounted for. 

Yet, after all, the view which I have taken of this 
subject is in some sense still imperfect. The prin- 
cipal causes have been noticed, which account for the 
apparent dejection of Christians, where it is habitual 
or frequently recurring ; but where it is only occa- 
sional, the sources are as various as the dispositions of 
men, and the diversified events of life. Melancholy 
may sometimes be a trial from God, and sometimes a 

2* 
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temptation from the Devil. Men are sometimes weak 
in faith, and sometimes erroneous in practice. Chris- 
tians too are not at all exempted from the cares and 
distresses of the world. They are exposed to bodily 
disease, and to mental anxieties. They are plagued 
like others by their children and their servants, 
harassed with points in law or casuistry, frightened by 
dreams, alarmed with politics, and eat, drink, walk or 
talk, themselves into melancholy. ^ Quantulacunque 
adeo est occasio sufficit'* TThat is to say, in the 
weakness of our present nature, the most trifdng 
incident may produce a transient depression ; and we 
might as well attempt to assign a cause for every 
change of the wind, as for every fluctuation of the 
spirits. There is, however, one occasion of melan- 
choly which I shall particularize, because it ia not 
only of a general nature, but is, and from its nature 
must be, peculiar to sincere Christians. Mr. Hume 
said, he never knew a religious man who was not 
melancholy; to which Bishop Home replied, *that 
the sight of him would make a devout person melan- 
choly at any time.* The good Bishop was happy at 
repartee ; but what he stated with pleasantry, is veiy 
seriously true. The world is a scene of woe, and 
such infidel philosophers as Mr. Hume enjoy only a 
dreadful preeminence in guilt and misery. Kothiog 
but the moral apathy, which we partly inherit with 
our corrupt nature, and have in part contracted by 
habit, could render us as insenable as we are to the 

* * SQAdcnt b the oooadon, how little eoerer it be.* 
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wretchedness which surrounds us. The Christian 
feels this more sensibly than other men. As his 
moral nature is refined, his moral feelings are quick- 
ened. He becomes more acutely and paini^lly ahve 
to the indignities which he sees daily offered to his 
best benefactor; more conscious (and who can be 
conscious without compassion ?) of the tempest gath- 
erii^ over the heads of the hapless criminals. We 
weep over a widow or orphan faint with disease, and 
pining away in solitude, and we do welL These are 
the best instmcts of our nature. Yet such a scene, 
though wrought up with all the savage horror which 
the pencil of a IMichael Angelo could give it, is mild, 
and gay, and joyous, compared with the hideous 
spectacle of an immortal and accountable agent 
plunging hourly deeper and deeper in destruction, 
whirled on blindly and impetuously to the very brink 
of the fiery gulf that yawns to receive him. The 
tender Christian in contemplating such an object, is 
forced to realize the fiction of the painter, and hides 
his eyes from those miseries which he cannot relieve, 
yet shudders to contemplate. 

It is impossible to close this paper witho\it adding a 
few words on the medicines to be selected by religious 
men, as the best antidotes to melancholy. We all 
'lie open to the shafts of the Almighty;' how open, 
we little think, till his arrows are in our hearts. If, 
however, we would find consolations in the moment 
of affliction, they must not merely be sought at the 
time of need, but wrought into our moral habit long 
before. Philosophy will teach us, that to those who 
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are burdened with constitational melancholy, precepts 
of Tfisdom are never less acceptable than in the hour 
of anguish. When the avenues of the heart are shut 
to joy, they are seldom open to admonition ; and the 
same causes which throw a gloom over the objects 
around us, will cast even the best topics of comfort 
into the common shade. This it was which made the 
wise king say, ^ The spirit of a man will sustain his 
infirmity, but a wounded spirit who can bear ! * As 
to others whose dejection arises from external causes, 
they will hardly hope to find comfort in their weak- 
ness, fix)m those reflections which they depised in 
their strength. 

The means which occur to me as most likely to 
fortify us against afllictions, and to sustain us under 
them, are, 

1. Not to be too studious of happiness in this life ; 
— to consider the present world as a state of proba- 
tion, rather than enjoyment, and to study therefore 
to moderate our wishes, and spiritualize our affections. 
Much of the misery of youth, and no small share of 
the unhappiness of riper years, arise from our too 
great eagerness after felicity. That man will not 
frequently nor long be wretched, whose heart is really 
in heaven ; who, knowing that he has here no abiding 
mansion, seeks the glory of Grod, without being ambi- 
tious of the honor, or even very solicitous for the 
conveniences of this world. He who cherishes no 
expectations, can suffer no disappointments. He 
who has little, can lose little. If we walk as pilgrims, 
we shall walk safely. ' Cantabit vacuus coram latrone 
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Tiator.' * Even in the days of feudal anarchy, the 
pahner, protected only by his stajQT and amice, was 
always sacred fix)m injury. 

2. To put our trust in God, casting all our cares 
on him in the full persuasion that he careth for us. 
Properly speaking, we should mourn for nothing but 
sin, for we know that the world is under the constant 
governance of perfect wisdom, power and goodness. 
What then can we fear, what can we lament, but 
resistance to his will ! Laying, however, metaphysics 
aside, we know and are assured, that *all things shall 
work together for good to them that love God.' Well 
therefore may we rejoice in tribulation, while we 
continue the dutiftd children of God. If we are 
afflicted, we know that we ought to be afflicted, and 
may kiss the rod which smites us. A deep practical 
conviction of the constant agency of the Almighty, is 
the great source of consolation allowed us, amid the 
fearful and perplexing changes of this world. He 
only can be securely happy, who, in spite of the ap- 
parent confusion with which men and things, actions 
and sufferings, good and evil, are mingled together, 
can recognize by faith a latent order — 

Can lift to heaven an unprefmnptnoni eye. 
And imiling saj, M j Father made them alL 

'The earth may shake, the pillars of the world 
may tremble under us, the countenance of the heaven 
may be appalled, the sun may lose his light, the moon 

• * Ihe fhnaclbare tnyelkr will ring in tihe R>bber*i pretence.* 
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her beauty, and the stars their glory : but concerning 
the man that trusteth in God, he knows in whom he 
hath believed, he is not ignorant whose precious blood 
hath been shed for him, he hath a Shepherd full of 
kindness, full of care, and full of power.* Hooker. 

3. To love and live with our Christian brethren. 
Tillotson's definition of happiness is, * to enjoy what 
we desire, and to live with those we love.' — Indeed a 
large portion of our happiness in life being dependent 
on others, common sense will teach us to associate 
intimately with those whose opinions, tastes, and tem- 
pers, accord to our own. Never was a more bountifiil 
provision made for the happiness of Christians, than 
in that injunction of their blessed Master — 'Love 
one another.' I have often thought that all the evils 
of contempt and persecution, which the primitive 
brethren endured, were probably more than compen- 
sated by the closeness of their union in Christ, and 
the ardor of their mutual affections ; an union 
cemented by their common dangers ; affections 
heightened by their common sufferings. 

Each of the three topics which I have been urging 
admits of great expansion. I have only touched 
them cursorily. The first remedy is preventive, and 
diminishes the power of earthly disasters to injure us. 
The second may enable us to sustain afflictions with 
cheerful firmness. And the third provides a fimd of 
benign enjoyment, which may brighten our most bril- 
liant, and cheer our darkest moments. 

I know that Christianity supplies numberless other 
means of consolation, and sources of joy. I do not 
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even know that those which I have selected are 
always the most efficient ; but they seem to me the 
most certain and the most easy of attainment The 
ardor of divine love, the aspirations of piety, the 
hopes of immortal glory, may pour into the mind, in 
its happier moments, a flood of holy rapture. These 
heavenly desires and aflections are, however, a little 
dependent on the animal frame, and where there is 
any tendency to constitutional dejection, will some- 
times fail even the best of men. But to detach our- 
selves from the things of this world, to repose confi- 
dently on our God, and to derive pleasure from the 
company of good men, are attainments (if I may so 
term them) always open to all. The proper use of 
our common faculties, and the proper direction of our 
natural feelings, are the only requisites. 

To conclude. — It is not altogether useless to show 
that the melancholy observable in religious men may 
be sufficiently accounted for, and Christianity cleared 
of an ungrounded charge. The infidel is thus check- 
ed in his triumphs, and the secret, but uneasy appre- 
hensions of some weak brethren removed. Yet we 
have little reason to mourn over the sufferers. The 
Father of mercy chastens not his children without a 
cause, and happy are they who are thought worthy of 
his paternal correction. Afflictions, indeed, of every 
kind, * for the present seem grievous:' and grievous 
they will seem, while we abide in this fleshly taber- 
nacle, where sense, not reason, presides. Yet let us 
not forget the words of the Roman historian, which 
Hooker so happily applies to the servants of Christ, 
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ccHnplaining of the hardships they endure in his ser- 
Tice. *■ Ergo sic existimabam (uti patrem s^pe meum 
prsedicantem audiveram) qui vestram amicitiam cole- 
rent, eos multum laborem suscipere, caeterum ex om- 
nibus maxime tutos esse/* Alas, what is it we 
lament? That we are safe in a world of danger, 
and pay the price of a few tears for immortal glory. 
Is this rational, is it manly ? Surely the hour shall 
come, when, after a thousand ages spent in advancing 
happiness, we shall look back on the light and shade 
which chequered these days of our infancy, with the 
same complacent pity which we feel at the tears and 
smiles of a baby. We now manage to make even a 
short life seem long, by the multitude of our cares ; 
yet all the mighty events which have swelled the 
annals of six thousand years shall one day be con- 
founded, and appear but a single and transient point 
in the long perspective. Even while we are still 
mortal, while our ears ring with the busy hum around 
us, and our senses are continually drawing us off 
from divine enjoyments, those senses are mercifully 
ordained to be their own correctives, and become the 
monitors of true wisdom. We may listen fondly to 
the voice of flattery, but we must hear, too, the voice 
<^ affliction. The same eye, which sees the pleasures 
<^ the world, surveys also its vicissitudes ; and awful 
are these lessons. The scenes of this life, whether 
bright with joy, or darkened with horror, pass swiftly 

* ' I coincide in the opinion, often ezpreaaed by my fother, that yonr 
Mendihlp, though difflcolt to seeare, wu the inreat safegnord ftom every 
danger.* 
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by. The great and the wise are dropping around us. 
Empires are changing their limits; new dynasties 
and new kingdoms rise before us as we gaze. The 
prince of the power of this world triumphs. * Yet the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night, in 
the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; 
the earth also, and the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up. Seeing, then, that all these things shall 
be dissolved, what manner of persons ought we to be 
in all holy conversation and gwiliness ? ' 

* It remains, that they that weep, be as though they 
weep not ; and they that rejoice, as though they re- 
joice not ; for the fashion of this worid passeth away.' 
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PKACTICAL VIEW OF THE CHARACTER OF 

CHRIST. 

'Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.' 

It is said by Plato, in some part of his works, that 
if virtue, in her native beauty, could be presented to 
the eyes of men, she would command without diffi- 
culty their admiration and homage. The philosopher 
seems to have judged too highly of his kind. Certain 
at least it is, that a perfect pattern of moral excellence 
has been exhibited to the world, yet vice is still loved 
and followed : Christ has long since been manifested, 
but men Move darkness rather than light* *To 
them' (however, says the apostle,) *who received 
him, gave he power to become the sons of God ; ' and 
unquestionably, as the character of our blessed 
Saviour is one of the most convincing evidences of 
the truth of the Grospel he promulgated, so is it, 
beyond competition, the best model which his servants 
can choose for their imitation. To study this, will be 
ever our duty and our happiness ; and the ensuing 
reflections, even if they should be thought to have 
little claim to originality, will not be useless, if they 
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renew to the irriter and the reader considerations 
which should ever be present to both. 

In order to our understanding justly the character 
of our Redeemer, it would be necessary, first, to 
examine the qualities of which it was composed sep- 
arately, and then survey their general effect, that we 
might see both the perfectness of each grace, and the 
symmetry of the whole. To fill up such an outline 
completely, would be a great and valuable perform- 
ance. To this the following reflections have no claim, 
but they are loosely adjusted to that model. 

The leading feature in the character of Jesus 
Christ unquestionably was, devotedness to the ser- 
vice of Grod. He lived only to do his will. It was 
his meat and drink; his daily, hourly, momentary 
occupation. From this, pleasure had no charms to 
seduce, pidn no power to terrify him. At the table, 
in the temple, on the mount, by the way-side, weary, 
hungry, defamed, by night, by day, in every state 
and every place, weeping over the grave of Lazarus, 
riding triumphantly into Jerusalem, praying in the 
garden, hanging on the cross, Jesus was still the 
same — * he did the will of the Father who sent him.* 
Fancy can imagine nothing more sublime than the 
unity of that great purpose. 

This devotedness of spirit was sustained by an un- 
failing trust in Grod. ' He committed himself to him 
that judgeth righteously.* Faith, the great principle 
of the second covenant, the act by which fallen man 
receives the dispensation of mercy, which Jesus stu- 
diously magnified in his preaching, he nobly illus- 
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trated by his example. Whatever unbelief might be 
found in others, the faith of Christ never faltered. 
Though vexed with the opposition of the Jews, and 
discouraged by the dulness of his disciples, he stayed 
himself still upon his Grod, and persevered in the 
work assigned him. Betrayed by his foUower, de- 
serted by his friends, confounded by the powers of 
darkness, and so dismayed and tortured, that his 
wounded soul broke out in the bitter expostulation, 
*My God! my GrodI why hast thou forsaken me?' 
still his faith was firm : and in his dying words, * It is 
finished ! ' he recognized the immutable counsels and 
declarations of ' God, and pronounced them com- 
pleted. 

It is observable, that a hope of future glory, which 
sceptics have often arraigned as a mean, because a 
mercenary motive, and even some pious persons have 
omitted or discountenanced, was very differently 
esteemed by Him who knew the value of the pnnn- 
ised inheritance : ^ For the joy that was set before 
him, he endured the cross, despising the shame.' 
Hope has, perhaps, been too seldom mentioned and 
enforced in modem times. When St Paul prayed 
for the Ephesians, it was, that ^ they might know the 
hope of their calling, and the riches of their glorious 
inheritance, and the exceeding great power of God 
towards them that believe.' 

Jesus declared, that to love God with all our heart, 
is the first and great commandment ; and it cannot be 
questioned that what he enjoined he practised. Be- 
loved himself of Grod, as his only begotten Son, he 
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undoubtedly returned to his Father love unmeasured 
and incomprehensible. Yet we may observe, and it 
demands our serious attention, that this all-powerful, 
all-constraining love, broke out into no enthusiastic 
fervours. In the bosom of the Redeemer, doubtless, 
it was a principle of joy and consolation unspeakable ; 
but in his outward behaviour, it was chiefly visible in 
the steady cheerfulness with which he did and suf- 
fered whatever it pleased his heavenly Father to 
command or to inflict It was a spring of action, not 
of mere emotion; a source of such intimate and 
heartfelt satisfaction, that it sought neither aid nor 
observation from others. Yet the love of Christ to 
God had nothing in it of mystical abstraction, nor did 
it require to be nursed in seclusion. It had strength 
enough to live in the midst of business and tumults. 

Of Christ's devotional exercises but little is told 
us ; only it appears that they were at times long and 
earnest, and that he so highly regarded them, as to 
rise up a great while before day for the purpose of 
attending on them. From some passages in his life, 
it seems probable that he held a constant mental com- 
munion with his heavenly Father ; and perhaps the 
reason, why more particulars have not been recorded, 
may be, that external acts, which form so exceedingly 
small a part of this duty, are too commonly regarded 
by men as the whole of it There seems no reason 
to suppose that petitions for strength to do the will of 
God were excluded from our Saviour's prayers ; for 
an angel would not have been sent to communicate 
what he did not need, and what he needed, we may 

8* 
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be assured he prayed for. Do -we bdieve, then, that 
Christ, to whom the Spirit was given without meas- 
ure, one with the Father, for the weakness of the 
nature he assumed required and asked for aid from 
heaven; and shall we, who add corruption to infiiv 
mity, and sin to corruption, shall we presume to trust 
in our own strength ? 

The social and personal virtues most remarkable in 
the character of Christ, were, Love to Man, Humility, 
Disinterestedness, and Constancy. The first of these 
was so wrought into the tenor of his whole life, that 
every act, either directly or remotely, had a refer- 
ence to the happiness of others. This, however, was 
not the whole. He not only did good, but he did it 
with tenderness. He was benevolent in little things 
as well as in great ones ; in manner as in substance. 
Neither the opposition of his enemies, nor the blind- 
ness of the disciples, nor the oppressive labors of his 
ministry, ever moved him to haste or fretfiilness. 
A striking instance of his equanimity and tender- 
ness may be seen in Mark vi. 31. et seq, — Jesus 
and the apostles were so pressed upon by the multi- 
tude, that they had not time to eat And he said, 
Come ye apart into the wilderness, and rest awhile. 
So they went by ship i^^ a desert place. But the 
people ran a-foot and came thither before him. Jesus 
then, going out of the vessel, saw a great multitude : 
they allowed him no respite. What ensued ? ^ Surely 
he was vexed to find himself thus persecuted, and 
gave them a sharp reproof, or turned suUenly away, 
or at least he retreated from their importunity. The 
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£yangelist speaks otherwise ; * he had compassion on 
them.' It is the more important to note the unvary- 
ing benignity of heart which our Redeemer exhibited 
in the midst of opposition and obloquy, because many 
persons of high religious profession are observed to 
be peculiarly deficient in the government of their 
tempers. This cannot but be matter of affliction to 
all true Christians : and worldly people, seeing that 
a regard to convenience and good breeding frequently 
effects more in this branch of self-discipline than the 
lofty motives avowed by such friends of religion, 
judge harshly of the men, and imbibe a secret preju- 
dice against religion itself. They, however, who con- 
demn, should recollect that tjiis is an age of courtesy, 
in which good-nature bears a high price, and is more 
generally cultivated than other virtues; that it is 
therefore a quality, in respect of which a comparison 
cannot fairly be instituted between those who profess 
religion and those who neglect it On the other 
hand, let all who name the name of Christ remember, 
that he never sanctioned, either by example or pre- 
cept, the least bitterness of disposition or irregularity 
of temper, but gave to his disciples a new command- 
ment of love, the pledge of their allegiance, which is 
quite inconsistent with both; that St James has 
declared the religion of the man who bridles not his 
tXH^e, to be vain ; and that it is one of the leading 
charaderistics of charity, the first of Christian graces, 
•wiihoat which faith, and knowledge, and liberality, 
are alike unprofitable, Hhat it suffers long, and is 
kind.' He whose temper is unchastised, has need to 
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examine his foundations with great waiinesB. St 
Paul pronounces such persons to be carnal, and we 
know *that to be camally-minded is death.' Men 
who profess religion, and live much in religious circles, 
ought to guard particularly against neglecting those 
virtues which happen to be most admired and culti- 
vated in the world. 

Jesus Christ was humble. His condescension in 
coming into the world, the station he chose in it, his 
actions, his demeanor, his death, all testified a humility 
which, though it never will be equalled, must by all 
be imitated. There is, however, a peculiarity in the 
humility of Christ, which deserves attention. As he 
was without sin, he could not be sensible of that deep 
humiliation which a consciousness of guilt awakens in 
a true Christian. It is probable, that the lowliness of 
mind, for which he was so remarkable, arose from a 
very quick perception and elevated view of the per- 
fections of God. A feeling, similar in kind, though 
in degree far inferior, will be found in most pious per- 
sons; and its energy is generally in proportion to 
their advances in piety and holiness. This is the 
main reason, though not the only one, why men who 
grow in grace, will also be seen to grow in humility. 

Perhaps tiiere is no Christian grace respecting 
which we are more apt to deceive ourselves, than 
humility. It is an easy thing for a man to bemoan 
his corruption. It is not a very difficult matter even 
to feel and lament its burthen. God is so pure, and 
we 80 sinful, that nothing but common honesty seems 
necessary, through divine grace, to make us perceive 
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and confess our meanness. But it is very possible for 
a man to be humble towards God, and proud towards 
his fellow-creatures. The best, because the most try- 
ing tests of true lowliness of mind, are to be found in 
our daily conversation with men. Do we really obey 
the Apostle's directions, ' to esteem others better than 
ourselves ? ' Are we willing to take the lowest place 
in society, yielding to others the preeminence in repu- 
tation for parts, learning, and accomplishments ; 
cheerftdly accepting reproof, forgiving insults, for- 
getting mortifications, and resigning the means or 
opportunities of distinction, if unfavorable to a Chris- 
tian spirit ? Humility is best known among equals. 
With God we can have no rivahy. It should appear, 
too, in our behavior and actions, rather than in our 
language ; for such was the humility of Christ He 
left the glory of his Father ; he took on him the form 
of a servant ; he instructed the mean ; he lived with 
men of low estate ; he washed his disciples' feet ; he 
refused worldly honors ; he died the death of a male- 
factor. These are evidences of humility which are 
quite unequivocal 

Among the virtues most eminent in our Redeemer's 
character, two others were noticed above, — Disin- 
terestedness and Constancy; but a few words must 
suffice for these. 

Dinnterestedness, be it remembered, differs from 
self-deniaL Self-denial is an act, disinterestedness is 
a habit 

I know of no word in our language which fully 
embraces and designates that energy in action and 
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endurance which I mean to include in the term 
Constancy. It is compounded of courage, fortitude, 
perseverance, and patience ; qualities so necessary to 
sustain and give efficiency to every other virtue, that 
they resemble those plastic principles in the physical 
world, without which all material bodies might quickly 
be dissipated and lost The perfection in which these 
were found in Jesus Christ will be better understood, 
if we recollect, that power of every description is far 
less certainly, though more theatrically exhibited in 
short, violent efforts, than by a steady, permanent, 
unwearied, unyielding agency and progression. Nor 
let us forget the moral : ^ Through faith and patience 
we inherit the promises ; * — * The good soldier of Christ 
must endure hardness.' 

There is a lesson of no little moment to be learnt 
from contemplating that part of our Saviour's charac> 
ter which has last been noticed. Christians, like 
others, must frequently be engaged in scenes of active 
life, where, in the general conflict, dishonest inten> 
tions, allied to boldness and dexterity, will often be 
successfuL Those, therefore, whose passions are 
naturally vehement, and who are endowed with pow- 
erful understandings, will feel desirous to oppose force 
by force, and subdue with a strong hand the lawless 
endeavors of their antagonists. In the debates of 
public assemblies, where an appeal to the bad passions 
of mankind is so lamentably effective, the temptation 
is very great But Christ is our best instructor. He 
surely was not deficient in strength of character. He 
had [to contend, too, with opponents wicked, impas- 
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sioned, and formidable. Yet he rarely addressed his 
worst enemies in terms of reproach ; never in the 
language of bitterness or contumely. His energy 
was without impetuosity. Calm and holy, it neither 
sought assistance from any evil thing in his own 
nature, nor alliance with the bad passions of others. 
It was indeed strength invincible, but strength di- 
rected by wisdom, and chastened by meekness. 

The view of our Redeemer's character still unex- 
amined, — a view, I mean, of its symmetry and per- 
fectness, — is perhaps less practically useful than the 
contemplation of the particular graces which com- 
posed it ; yet certainly it opens a field of very curious 
and very profitable speculation. 

It is a conunon remark, that a principle of compen- 
sation runs through the works of God. In the physi- 
cal and intellectual world this is observable ; and so 
also in morals, the stronger virtues are seldom found 
without an alloy of austerity ; and the softer are nearly 
allied to weakness. It is plain that compensation im- 
plies defect ; and we therefore reasonably might sup- 
pose that, in the character of Christ, the rule should 
be no longer verified. And thus we find it. His 
force was without harshness, his tenderness free from 
iinbecility. Nor is this all. Not only were his virtues 
unaccompanied with their kindred failings, but the 
most opposite excellences were found in him in equal 
perfection. The Emmanuel of God possessed an ele- 
Tation of mind, and sublimity in his conception of 
divine things, such as man never approached to ; yet 
with what facility, what grace, what propriety, what 
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simple beauty, did he adapt his discourses to the igno- 
rant multitude around him 1 His heart was raised far 
above this world, and evidently maintained an inti- 
mate communion with the Father of spirits ; yet he 
conversed freely with mankind ; was often engaged 
in the tumult of crowds and contention ; and on all 
occasions maintained a wakeful regard to the wants 
and wishes, the joys and sorrows, of those around him. 
Who ever beheld, who ever could have conceived hu- 
mility so deep, so perfect ? His dignity was equaL 
With what unconquerable energy of soul did he act 
and endure ! £0b whole life was passed in labors and 
privations. He was harassed, weary, hungry, with- 
out a home, despised, defamed, forsaken, persecuted ; 
still his constancy was unshaken ; and, pressing to- 
wards the mark of his high calling, he triumphed over 
the infirmities of nature, defeated the opposition and 
malice of his enemies, and trampled under his feet the 
powers of darkness. Surely, such lofty and masculine 
qualities could not be allied to a gentie and tender 
disposition ; the softer virtues could hardly have lived 
amidst the severity of such continual suffering and 
conflict ! — He wept over Lazarus ; he wept over Je- 
rusalem; he pitied the unhappy; he instructed the 
ignorant ; he healed the sick ; he fed the hungry ; he 
bore with all the dulness and contradiction of sinners ; 
in the hour of darkness, when himself most needed 
comfort, he consoled and strengthened those who were 
about to forsake him in his extremity ; from the croBB 
he commanded John to sustain his desolate parent ; 
in death he prayed for his murderers. Truly we ex- 
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claim with the Apostle, * Thou art the Son of God, 
thou art the King of Israel/ 

The view of our Redeemer's character last ex- 
hibited deserves, and, I am persuaded, would amplj 
repay, the deepest and most attentive consideration ; 
but I shall only further notice two striking passages, 
which may tend to illustrate it Consider the sublim- 
ity of that blessed invitation — * Come unto me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest : take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I 
am meek and lowly in heart* Who but Christ ever 
called on men to imitate his lowliness ? There is a 
simple, unaffected greatness in tliis command, to 
which I am persuaded no parallel can be found, in 
history or fiction. Christ was so humble, that he 
could exalt his humility into a standard, without ren- 
dering it questionable. Just after the last Supper, 
when Jesus had immediately and fully present to his 
mind the sufferings he was about to endure, the fore- 
sight of which soon afterwards dreadfully affected 
him, he girded himself with a towel, and washed in 
succession the feet of all his disciples. This apparently 
trifling act, trifling, at least, in comparison of what lie 
had done and was about to do, Christ performed in a 
moment which seemed to call on him to awaken all 
his energies for the approaching conflict ; when a 
deep reserve and severe self-collection would, in any 
other man, have appeared more suitable to the occar 
sion. Great men have sometimes assumed an air of 
carelessness on the near approach of peril, when it 
was necessary to their safety ; many have evinced 

4 
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composure in their sufferings, while sustained bj the 
admiration of the multitudes who witnessed them ; 
some have even risen so high as to approach with a 
dignified fortitude to tortures, for the endurance of 
which no compensation could be found in applause : 
but never was it before heard, that a man, affected 
with the deepest sense of the sufferings about to over- 
take him — sufferings known only to himself — should 
not only possess sufficient recollection to perform 
every office of benevolence to those around him, but 
even stoop to the humblest act of condescension, in an 
hour which seemed to demand assistance from the 
loftiest and sternest principles of his nature. 

Christians should observe, and frequently consider 
the perfect consistency visible in every part of their 
Redeemer's life and conversation. It is the want of 
this moral symmetry which robs religion of its glory, 
and those who embrace it, of their privileges and 
peace. |9«r only this. Of all self-deceptions, that is 
far the miii^'0axminQ which respects our everlasting 
interests ; and the truth is, whatever flattery me may 
permit or practise, that no man is safe, who either 
overlooks in himself, when he might know, or know- 
ingly perseveres in any temper or practice whatso- 
ever, contrary to the precepts or example of Jesus 
Christ All, therefore, must watch : those particularly 
who are high in knowledge or reputation ; for, as are 
their advantages, so are their temptations. It is in 
I'eligion as in the field ; the post of glory is the post of 
danger : and danger, if it fail to awaken us to supe- 
rior diligence and watchfulness, will overwhekn us 
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"while we slumber. How thankful, then, should we 
be for advice ; how eager to accept it, even from our 
enemies; how habitually diffident of ourselves I There 
is a peculiarity, too, in Christianity, which makes a 
thorough consistency absolutely indispensable. The 
doctrines it inculcates, and the temper and duties it 
enjoins, are of such a nature, that a partial acceptance 
of eidier certainly cannot be considered as so much 
clear gain, and may be very littie better than an en- 
tire rejection of both. In some particulars this is 
plain, as in the abuse of the doctrines of grace ; but 
it is true, also, though less obvious, in the circle of the 
moral duties. Thus zeal, neither enlightened by 
knowledge, nor chastised by humility, is only ener- 
getic bigotry. Devotion, without purity, is profane- 
ness ; and, allied to any presumptuous sin, it is enthu- 
siasm and hypocrisy. Even humility itself, lovely as 
it is, if separated from the sustaining and moving 
principles of Christianity, particularly from trust in .,■} 
God and devotedness to his service, would so abasQ^ 
and neutralize the clMuracter, that it may be doubted ; i^.,. 
whether alone it would be worth retaining. Whal^ >4. ' 
self-denial is in its solitary effect, the history of the 
monastic orders awfully instructs us. We have seen 
the same principle, which, cherished by the genial 
warmth of love, starts forth to life and beauty, sup* 
porting, strengthening, and adorning every sbter 
grace ; unnaturally prolific of whatever is base and 
cruel, of 

* AU mooRtroaa, all prodiglotu tiiiagi, 
AbombiRble, unutterable.* 
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This paper has become long, but the subject is 
very ample ; and surely the motives to an intimate 
acquaintance with the character of Christ are, above 
all expression, powerful and affecting. He is our 
Lord God, the Captain of our salvation. By him we 
have redemption — in him we have strength — with 
him we hope to reign forever in glory. Yet a few 
years, and they who are found worthy shall be trans- 
lated into the kingdom of the Lamb, who shall * lead 
them to fountains of living waters, and wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.* And shall we not labor, then, 
while on earth, to be conformed to his image, that we 
may be made meet for the promised inheritance ; to 
be holy and heavenly, that we may even now walk in 
his light, and taste his mercy, and feel his truth? 
This is the path in which he would lead us, the path 
of peace and joy. If we follow him here, he will 
own us hereafter ; if he be our example upon earth, 
he will be in heaven our everlasting and exceeding 
great reward. 
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*^r he hath made Him to be sin for us, who kaew no Aa ; that ire 
might be made tiie righteousnesa of God in him.* — 2 Mpist, to the Oorin- 
*Mans, c 5, y. 21. 



Among the various proofs of divine benevolence, 
it is worthy of observation, that, however difficult 
may be the remoter branches of science, all the 
knowledge which is of general importance is also of 
easy acquisition. In no subject is this truth more ap- 
parent than in that which is of all others the most 
interesting — Christianity ; the great doctrines of 
which, with the moral precepts thereto annexed, are 
not only easy to be believed, because clearly evi- 
denced, but easy also to be comprehended, as far as 
the comprehension of them is necessary. 

In the passage before us, the Apostle has set forth, 
with great precision, the hnportant doctrine of the 
atonement ; which, though unintelligible in its high- 
est mysteries, even to the first of created beings, is 
nevertheless (considered as a matter of fact,) level to 
the meanest capacities. As a fact, however, revealed 
from heaven to man, it is by far the most interesting 
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with which humanity hath yet become acquainted ; 
because it is the comer stone of that religion which 
must guide our youth and cheer our age ; in pros- 
perity and adversity, in sickness and health, in riches 
and poverty, must be our parent and friend, to lead 
us through the dangers of this life, and land us at last 
in safety on a happier shore. To the fuller explica- 
tion, therefore, of this doctrine, as involving within 
itself the great outline of Christianity, I shall dedicate 
the following discourse. 

Men require more generally to be reminded of the 
consequences of tliose truths which they acknowledge, 
than to be instructed in those of which they are ig- 
norant ; and as few are unacquainted with the great 
points of the following summary, they will do well 
to remember, that if, without examining, they re- 
fuse to believe them, or if, believing, they neglect 
their correspondent duties, they rest not on the foot- 
ing of heathen nations, but must render an account 
of those advantages, which, if they refuse them as ' 
blessings, will become their heaviest condemnation. 

* In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth.' This was the commencement of the natural 
government of Grod over the present world, for the 
regulation of which he established certain laws, as in 
the revolutions of the seasons, the properties of all 
bodies, the nature of the elements, and such other 
various qualities as we see to belong to the external 
world. * And he saw that every thing he had made 
was very good ; ' by which we understand, not that it 
was the best possible, for this may be either true <» 
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false, but that it was perfect ; that is, a work excellent 
in its kind, and worthy of its great Creator. Of the 
nature of this excellence we can only form a concep- 
tion by analogy ; many things still appear to u§ fault- 
less, and we may thence infer, that the whole creation 
once was such as many of its parts still seem to be. 
But the design of our great Maker was not confined 
to the conduct of this His natural government, which 
was but preparatory to a higher and more lasting es- 
tablishment When the field of his future probation 
was now fully prepared, man, its illustrious master, 
was ushered into it by the hand of the same Omnipo- 
tence, and invested with a lawful authority over his 
habitation. As was the scene of action, such also 
was the agent, perfect in its kind, according to the 
perfection of humanity ; exactly fitted for the situa- 
tion which he was destined to fill — a situation of high 
preeminence, since he was formed in the express im- 
age of his Maker. Here then commences the moral 
government of God, which, as far as our researches 
can penetrate, appears to be closely interwoven with 
his natural government, both verging to the same end, 
and consolidated in the same system. 

Man was by nature virtuous, and therefore by nar 
ture happy. Had he continued to perform those du- 
ties which his Creator had enjoined, the principle of 
rectitude would have daily strengthened, and his 
perfection increased; but his virtue was free, and 
therefore capable of a fall, (capable, it must be ob- 
served, without any degree of proneness,) and on the 
preservation of that virtue his happiness was depend- 
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ent The issae we too well know ; our first parent, 
by the actual commission of sin, incurred the penalty 
annexed to it, and entailed the consequences of it on 
Ibimself and his posterity. 

Henceforth a new era commenced. By this volun- 
tary infraction of the laws of his Creator, the whole 
moral constitution of things was deranged : man be- 
came subject to death as a punishment, and to all 
other human infirmities, as the direct consequences of 
iiis conduct ; the balance of his nature, in which his 
perfection consisted, was now overthrown ; his body 
was assailed by disease; and his soul corrupted by 
pollution. To his children he transmitted this de- 
praved constitution, and as they, in their turn, in- 
creased the disorder by voluntary and additional 
guilt, the case must, humanly speaking, have been 
desperate, and we and all should forever have ad- 
vanced in progressive rapidity down the gulf of guilt 
and misery. This situation of the human race is in- 
deed too melancholy to be contemplated without hor- 
ror ; yet, even in the depth of desperation, must have 
bfetn confessed to be just. What then should be our 
feelings of gratitude and admiration, when we learn, 
that in order to rescue us from the misery which we 
had embraced, to rectify that which we had deranged, 
a dispensation was appointed in the councils of Al- 
mighty Wisdom, actuated and guaranteed by the pity 
of infinite benevolence ; a dispensation operating to 
our eternal benefit, not through our own sufferings, 
but through the perfect righteousness and atoning 
death of the Son of God himself; by which man 
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should be again reinstated in the divine favor, and 
rendered capable of attaining that excellence and 
happiness which seemed to be forever annihilated. 
This holy dispensation the same gracious God was 
pleased to reveal to our first parents, before they 
were driven from the mansions of peace into that 
troublous world, in which their posterity have so. long 
wandered. Thus did Christianity, in its earhest 
hours, display the same character which it hath ever 
afler maintained, to heal the broken-hearted and ease 
the afflicted in spirit The unhappy authors of their 
children's calamities might, perhaps, have sunk un- 
der the sense of present evil, and the dread of future 
vengeance ; but, in the moment when the clouds of 
horror seemed to thicken around them, when heaven 
was aroused to indignation, and the earth cursed for 
their transgression, a ray of consolation beamed on 
them from above, and the lamp of hope was illumined, 
to point the way to pardon and to peace. 

At the moment of the fall of man, and the subse- 
quent revelation of God, the date of Christianity 
conunences. We are told, indeed, that the Lamb of 
€rod was slain before the foundation of the world ; 
and this is undoubtedly true, though in a sense to us 
mysterious. The omniscience of God well knew that 
the servant whom he was about to create would trans- 
gress the laws he should impose ; and, to meet the 
consequences of that transgression, the great Sacrifice 
of expiation was pre-determined : but to man this 
gracious counsel was unknown ; after the Fall only 
was the revelation made — then its benefits were 
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needed, and tlience its obligations commenced. The 
substance of that revelation is contained in the words 
of my text ; namely, that Christ, the Son of God, the 
second person in the blessed Trinity, * should be 
made sin for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him.' This is the high and awful truth 
on which the doctrine of the atonement is founded ; 
this is the hinge on which the whole of Christianity 
centres : the collateral circumstances which preceded 
or accompanied this great dispensation are, indeed, of 
high import, both from the matchless grandeur of the 
event which they introduce, and because (indepen- 
dentiy considered,) they have in various ways fur- 
nished, in the hands of Providence, the means of trial 
to our obedience, and of evidence to confirm our 
faith ; but when compared with the perfect obedience, 
the sufierings, and the resurrection of the Son of Grod, 
they are lost, as the dawning of the twilight fades be- 
fore the sun in the blaze of his meridian splendor. As, 
however, all these circumstances are necessary to be 
known and believed, I shall present you with a sum- 
mary of those steps which it pleased the Almighty to 
pursue in the accomplishment of the great work of 
redemption. 

The promise, indeed, was made, but its accomplish- 
ment was postponed : postponed, (let it be remem- 
bered,) only in the performance of the event foretold, 
not in its operation ; for of all the sons of Adam, none 
hath ever yet been bom, to whom the merits of n 
crucified Redeemer must not have reached, to render 
even his best actions acceptable. Why the actual 
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advent of our Saviour in the flesh was thus long' post- 
poned, it is perhaps presumptuous to inquire ; God 
may surely be allowed to direct that mystery, of the 
benefits of which we are unmerited partakers ; which 
He only could have invented, and which He only can 
comprehend ; yet sufficient reasons are not wanting, 
even on this dark subject, by which unauthorized Cu- 
riosity may be silenced. Had the event promised 
been inunediately fulfilled, and the life and death of 
our Saviour been coeval with the sin of Adam, the 
whole world, humanly speaking, must at the present 
hour have been plunged in the darkest gloom of 
Heathen idolatry. The direct and proper evidences 
of Christianity are prophecies and miracles : but the 
first of these must have been lost for want of an ob- 
ject ; the second for want of attestation. This is suf- 
ficient to show the difficulties attendant on the advent 
of the Messiah at that period ; and thus much being 
granted, it is but presumptuous folly to ask, why the 
period assigned should rather be 4000 years after the 
creation, than any other era ? Why was Caesar bom ? 
or, Why was Babylon erected? We are forward 
enough to inquire, wherefore it pleased God to accom- 
plish the work of redemption at such times and in 
such a manner. Let not curiosity be limited ; let us 
penetrate rather to the depths of speculation, and in- 
quire first, wherefore it pleased God to redeem us at 
all ? When this first question shall have been satis- 
factorily resolved, it will then be time to proceed in 
our investigation of the second. 
But the accomplishment of the promised event, 
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though delayed, was not therefore forgotten; from 
the moment of the fall to the birth of our Saviour, the 
Holy Scriptures present us with a chain of historical 
facts, in which we behold the hand of Omnipotence 
still directing the same system ; and, by continual in- 
terference, by laws, by types, by prophecies, by pun- 
ishments, preparing the field, on which the great 
scene of redemption was ultimately to be act^d. By 
the institution of sacrifice immediately after the fall, a 
holy memorial was appointed, typical of the great 
Offering one day to be made, and operating by refer- 
ence to that, for the atonement of sin. • The patri- 
archs no doubt preserved through their generations 
the memor}' of that promise which had been made 
to their progenitor ; and, indeed, the life of a man 
was at that period of so long duration, that, though it 
might be neglected, it could scarcely have been for- 
gotten. Practically forgotten however it was, amid 
the lusts and violence of that impious race, whose im- 
pieties God was pleased to suffer for a while, till the 
days of their probation were consummated, and the 
flood came and swept them all away. Such was the 
issue of their crimes, such may be the punishment of 
ours. The same God, who at the fall of Adam had 
given his only Son to die for the sins of many, sent 
forth also the ministers of his vengeance to destroy a 
guilty world ; holding forth a fearful example to their 
posterity, that * the seed of evil-doers shall never be 
renowned : ' for justice is the habitation of our God 
forever. 
But ^ though the grass wither, and the flower fade, 
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the word of the Lord endureth.' From the ruins of 
Creation a remnant was yet preserved, in whose seed 
ihe oath of Jehovah should be fulfilled. The world 
re-peopled, and its Author was again forgotten : nei- 
ther the remembrance of his past indignation, nor 
the hope of his promised mercy, were sufficient to re- 
tain man in subjection to his moral laws, or even 
under a just sense of his religion. The divine inter- 
ference was therefore again rendered necessary, and 
Abndiam was called from the land of Chaldea, to be- 
come the father of a faithful people, among whom 
God should be made manifest in the flesh. 

From this period the history of the Jews com- 
mences, and is carried on through many centuries in 
the books of the Old Testament, until a short time 
after their return from Babylon. The whole of that 
history appears, even in its minuter incidents, to have 
a relation to the coming of the Messiah, for the ac- 
complishment of which end, and the preservation of 
the true religion, they had been selected by God from 
among the nations. The offering up of Isaac, the 
captivity in Egypt, the passage through the Bed Sea 
the whole of the ritual law delivered by Jehovah &om 
Mount Sinai, were but shadows of the good things to 
come, and typical of the advent, administration, and 
wifferings of the Emmanuel that should be bom. To 
him bare all the Prophets witness. The trials, the 
triumphs, the misfortunes of the Jewish nation, were 
but go many varied dispensations in which the finger 
of God was still visible, combining and directing the 
whole. A train of miraculous communications, in- 

5 
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creasing in clearness and precision as the hour of 
tkeir accomplishment approached, was continued 
from the days of Samuel to Malachi, including a 
period of 750 years ; at which time, being four cen- 
turies before the birth of our Saviour, the voice of , 
Prophecy was silent, and an awfiil calm preceded 
the illustrious era, when the sound of the Lord 
should go out into all lands, and his word unto the 
ends of the world. 

In the mean time, the other nations of the earth, 
after wandering long in ignorance and barbarism, 
had emerged into knowledge and civilization. They 
had awaked indeed from their dream of darkness, 
but they awaked only to wonder at themselves, to 
gaze with admiration at the surrounding objects, 
and inquire, with hopeless curiosity, whence they 
were, and wherefore they were created. A few 
faint rays of primeval truth yet shot a gleam into 
the bosom of solid night ; and, guided by their aid, 
the most thoughtful could discern that there was 
something beyond the gloom which surrounded them, 
something which they were unable to penetrate, but 
which they ventured to hope might be good; yet, 
ignorant of the great truths on which the redemp- 
tion of man is grounded, they were lost in the mys- 
teries of natural and moral evil ; they lived in vigo- 
rous inquiry, but they died in doubtful apprehen- 
sion. Ages still flowed on, and knowledge more 
widely diffused itself: a large portion of the globe 
was now united in one empire, whose remotest pror- 
inces had been civilized by conquest, and reposed in 
universal peace. 
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At length the period ordained hj the Most High 
was accomplished, and the day arrived which 'had 
been determined upon his people and holy city, to 
finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins, 
and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up the 
vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most !Holy/ 
This great day had been foretold with so much ac- 
curacy, that we find the Jewish doctors, when con- 
sulted by Herod, expressly replied, that the Mes- 
siah should be bom within fifty years ; and, either 
from their communication with the Jews, or some 
cause with which we are unacquainted, a general 
expectation prevailed, even through the Heathen 
world, that some extraordinary person should come 
forth from the East, about that period. This opinion 
was so prevalent, both with Jews and Gentiles, that 
Yirgil, in' his celebrated eclogue, has applied the 
same images to a Boman youth, which Isaiah, many 
centuries before, had used concerning the Saviour of 
mankind; and Jo^ephus, actuated by the same ex- 
pectation, for some time considered Vespasian as the 
promised Messiah, principally, it should seem, be- 
cause he was by birth a Jew. These facts are of 
great weight, because they dispose us to receive with 
readiness the proofs by which our Lord Jesus Christ 
was so signally distinguished from the various contem- 
porary impostors. At present, however, it is our 
business rather to collect acknowledged truths, than 
to examine the evidences. ' 

The advent of the King of Glory in this earthly 
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mansion was accompanied with few marks of exter- 
nal greatness. The choirs of Heaven indeed pro- 
claimed his presence, and the wisdom of the earth 
bowed down before him : but the hallelujahs of the 
first were chaunted in the stillness of the night, to 
the ears of humble shepherds ; and the presents of 
the second were received under the covering of a 
stable. The Grod of truth is not to be propitiated 
by worldly power or advantages, and therefore the 
same God, when clothed in humanity, sanctioned 
not by his example the splendor of an elevated 
station — but the Grod of all purity was bom of a 
pure Virgin, in the town of Bethlehem, and of the 
lineage of David ; in a single moment fulfilling 
the three great features pointed out by prophecy to 
identify his person. On the eighth day he was cir- 
cumcised, fulfilling, for our sake, the ordinances of 
that law * whose ritual, as it was established only to 
precede his appearance, or prefigure his high obla- 
tion, vanished, of course, in the accomplishment The 
various circumstances which signalized the birth of 
our Saviour must have pointed him out to all pious 
minds as an object worthy of the highest attention, 
long before the assumption of his ofiice as the Mes- 
senger of good tidings to Sion. To the majority of 
the Jews, however, his character was unknown till 
near tiiirty years after. 

At length, endued with power from on high, and 
invested with full authority by the Spirit of God 
descending upon him after his baptism, and victo- 
rious over the temptations of the evil one, by whose 
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snares the first Adam had fallen, and whom it was 
therefore necessary that the second Adam should 
oyercome, he publicly took upon himself the admin- 
istration of his high office; and proclaimed to all 
the land of Judea, that the kingdom of Heaven 
was come, by miracles and prophecies, \>y doctrine 
and example, by disputes with his enemies, and les- 
sons to his followers, confirming the truth of his rev- 
elation ; until the hour arrived, when He, our great 
High Priest, should * enter in once into the holy 
place, by his own blood to obtain an eternal redemp- 
tion for us/ 

On the evening of the day which preceded his 
death, and which, according to the Jewish computa- 
tion, formed part of the day of preparation, he kept 
the Passover with his disciples, and instituted the Sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper ; then he retired with 
them to the garden of Gethsemane, where he endured 
all the horrors which the accumulated guilt of man 
and the desperate malice of devils could heap upon 
him ; horrors so fearful, that though his divine nature 
indeed supported them, his humanity seemed almost 
to sink beneath the weight. From this conflict he 
was hurried off by the bands of the apostate Judas to 
the judgment-haU of Caiaphas ; and after being rude- 
ly dragged from thence to Pilate, and from Pilate 
to Herod, and • after enduring in silence the mock 
justice and insolent blasphemy both of a Jewish and 
Roman tribunal, he was condemned to die by the 
judgment of Pontius Pilate, who in the moment of 
condenmation confessed his innocence. Then did 
5* 
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they spit upon bim, and buffet him ; tQl, wearied with^ 
their own malice, they led him to crucifixion, on the 
jEumie spot where Isaac had been offered fp death 
by his father Abraham. *They gave him gall to 
eat, and when he was thirsty, they gave him vine- 
gar to drink ; ' * they pierced his hands and his feet ; ' 
the iron entered into his soul. * They parted his gar- 
ments among them, and for his vesture did they caat 
lots.* Thus did the darkest vengeance of men and 
devils conspire only to fulfil the prophecies, and work 
the work of the Lord. And thus did He, before 
whom the Heaven of Heavens trembles, become ac- 
cursed for us ; * He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, He was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him, and by His stripes 
we are healed.' 

If in the hour of prosperity our hearts should be 
lifted up, or in the day of adversity depressed ; if 
we should murmur that our good deeds are treated 
with contempt, and our benevolence returned with 
ingratitude, let us fix our eyes on the cross of Christ, 
and tremble, and repent. There was the King of 
Glory levelled to the vilest of malefactors ; how then 
shall pride exalt herself? From the cross was Je- 
sus exalted to the right hand of power ; surely, then, 
there is hope in the depth of affliction. The victim 
of Jewish persecution broke not the bruised reed, 
nor quenched the smoking flax : let him who can 
claim the like exemptions, complain of the con- 
tumely of mankind ; and, above all, let those who 
murmur at ingratitude, remember, that they for 
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whom the Lord bled repay him with blasphemy and 
insult. 

Wh^ Jesus had now hung upon the cross many 
hours, and heaven and earth in their convulsions 
had confessed their Maker; when the veil of the 
temple had been rent asunder, and the separation 
of Jew and Grentile forever annihilated ; when every 
tittle of prophecy had been fulfilled, and the redemp- 
tion of man completed ; then was the awful sacrifice 
consummated, and *• he bowed the head and gave up 
the ghost' 

On the third day he rose triumphant from the 
grave, victorious over sin and death, and arrayed 
with immortal glory. He rose, that we might rise 
also; to testify to an unbelieving generation that 
he was indeed that Holy One, of whom David had 
said in the Spirit that he should not see corruption ; 
and, above all, to confirm this momentous truth, that 
after our sojourn here on earth, a future life yet re- 
mains for us, and that eternity, which is by all either 
feared or wished, shall by all either be sufiered or 
enjoyed. 

For forty days after his resurrection, Jesus showed 
himself openly, not indeed to the Jews who had 
crucified him, but to witnesses chosen before of God, 
and suflicient, both in number and character, to 
authenticate the fact On the fortieth day he was 
received up into heaven, having first solemnly bless- 
ed his Apostles, and commanded them to publish 
these truths to all nations. On them did the Holy 
Ghost soon after descend, to sanctify and strengthen 
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them for their labors ; and they, cheerfully accept- 
ing the task, went forth into the vineyard of Christ, 
*< {proclaiming the acceptable year of the Lord, and 
the day of vengeance of our God.' Nor was their 
preaching vain. The words of the prophet were 
fulfUled, <Bel did, indeed, bow down, and Nebo 
atooped.' ^ The Gentiles came to the light of their 
God, and Kings to the brightness of his rising, for the 
idols of the Heathens were confounded.' — * Instead of 
the thorn came up the fir tree, and instead of the 
brier came up the myrtle tree ; and it shall be to the 
Lord for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off.' 

Thus have I given you a summary account of the 
great mystery of redemption ; to the serious contem- 
plation of these facts, and their important conse- 
quences, I shall dismiss you, afler adding a few words 
of practical inference. 

* My brethren,' says the beloved Apostle, * if Christ 
so loved us, we ought also to love one another.' It is 
the great reproach, not indeed of Christianity, but of 
Christians, that, in defiance of the character and com- 
mands of its founder, amity and general condescen- 
sion have yet made but little progress among man- 
kind. Difference of age, abilities, and education, 
6ver have, and ever will produce, disparity of opinion 
in all subjects of human cognizance ; as well may we 
hope that every seed shall produce a tree of equal 
vigor, as that all men shall judge alike in all matters : 
yet, instead of applying that gentleness, which the 
consciousness of our own in^perfections might recom* 
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mend, to rectify the errors of our fellow-creatures, or 
heal the wounds they have occasioned, we aggravate 
the first by our prejudices, and irritate the latter by 
our ill-judged violence. What ! are we not 411 breth- 
ren ? are we not all bought with a price ? are we not 
all depraved? This at least is evident, that they 
most need charity for themselves, who are least wil- 
ling to bestow it on others. 
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PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST'S 

ATONEMENT. 

* Tltt Lunb of Ood, which taketh ftwsy the sin of the world.* 

Jesus Christ, after he had exhibited in his life a 
pattern of perfect holiness, closed the scene by offer- 
ing himself up on the cross, as an atonement for sin. 

This is the great and capital truth opened to us in 
the Gospel History. The circumstances of our Sa- 
viour's life are only a prelude to it ; his resurrection 
attested it; and the whole body of doctrines and pre- 
cepts delivered by the apostles flows directly from it 
Now, it is obvious that the, sufferings and death of 
Christ might have wrought the same effects in the 
divine dispensation, though a knowledge of that event 
had never been communicated to man. God might 
have been just, and the justifler of sinners, without 
exhibiting to his creatures the method by which the 
perfection and moral harmony of his character are 
secured. 

Yet, diough the mercy of our heavenly Father is 
in its nature quite distinct from, and wholly inde- 
pendent o£, ihe aequaintance we may happen to have 
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wiiih iihe method ordained for providing it, we find 
that the writers of the New Testament uniformly 
represent the promulgation to man of the doctrine of 
atonement by the blood of Jesus, as a most signal 
instance of divine bounty. 

Undoubtedly the Gospel, considered merely as a 
Gospel of peace, deserved to be celebrated with 
hymns of joy and thanksgiving. — To the heathen 
world, the certain knowledge that God would pardon 
sin on their sincere repentance, was a matter of the 
hi^est value. Yet something more than this is 
plainly intended in the strong expresaons of our 
Saviour and his apostles. Christians are represented 
as enjoying advantages, in their possession of evan- 
gelical truth, far greater than a bare assurance of the 
merciful disposition of their heavenly Governor could 
have conveyed. The key to this must surely be 
found in the practical power of the doctrine of the 
cross q£ Christ upon the hearts and lives of men. 

The tracts contained in the book, which, in distinc- 
tion, we term the Bible, unquestionably develope the 
most singular history and most original system of 
philosophy ever promulgated. With the history I 
have no concern at present The sum of its phi- 
losophy, if I understand it rightly, is this: — The 
world — that is, men generally, without noticing de- 
grees — is declared to be ignorant and corrupt ; cor- 
rupt in ignorance, ignorant because corrupt, and 
wretched alike in both. This wretchedness is not 
described as light or transitory; but is depicted in 
the strongest colors. Bondage, darkness, and death, 
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are the gloomy images by which it is generally repre- 
sented ; and, though a nice accuracy of expression is 
plainly avmded, there are numerous passages of 
Scripture which concur with the analogy of natural 
things, to make it probable that this unhappy state is 
likely to endure through endless ages, and to become, 
as it advances, darker and more desperate. In order 
that we may escape from so sad a condition, the 
Scriptures call upon us to come to God hy faith ; 
which, in substance, I understand thus: — Man, 
trusting in bis own strength and wisdom, has gone on 
from age to age in misery and sin. He neither un- 
derstands what it is that constitutes happiness, nor 
could attain to it if he did. He sees not, that to be 
alienated from God is to be wretched ; or, if a few 
among the wisest, perceiving the vanity of earthly 
things, begin to suspect this, they know so little what 
Grod is, or how his favor is to be secured, that their 
philosophy ends at last in rhapsody and mysticism. 
The Almighty, pitying his creatures, tells them that 
they are not only in a very imhappy condition, which 
they a little (thougb but a little) suspected ; but that 
they are exceedingly blind and foolish, which, for the 
most part, they suspected not at all; — that if they 
. would be happy, they must come to Him, and laying 
aside for ever their own silly conceits about what is 
good, learn the way of life, and walk in it This 
coming to God, (or however else we please to express 
it,) and taking his word for our rule of conduct, in 
the frill conviction that it will issue greatly to our 
advantage ; as it is obviously the strongest expression 
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of faith, so it is, I apprehend, what is pnmarily and 
principally meant by that word in both Testaments. 

Struck with such an invitation, and touched by the 
preventing grace of God, many are led to inquire 
more particularly into the nature of that which 
promises so much. On examination it appears, that 
what God declares to be needful for happiness is 
wholly different from all the things which a majority 
of mankind arc pursuing. He does not give us rules 
for lengthening our existence, fortifying our health, 
improving our fortunes, or advancing our stations in 
this life ; for quickening or multiplying the common 
sources or objects of enjoyment : nor even (at least 
properly and for their own sake) does he teach us how 
our affections may become more lively, or our under- 
standings acquire strength and elevation. The word 
of God, condemning many, and neglecting the resi- 
due of these things, calls on all, who will listen, to 
labor assiduously for the attainment of a certain 
character or nature of mind, which is composed of 
many particular qualities, and is usually denominated 
by the term holiness, or some equivalent expression. 
This character, it is declared, will most nearly assimi- 
late us to God ; make us capable here of enjoying a 
portion of that felicity which he possesses without 
measure ; and by securing to us his favor, bring us, 
after this life is ended, to a state far more perfect and 
glorious, than at present we can either enjoy or 
conceive. 

All this, we see, might have been known without 
our having any apprehension of the doctrine of a 

6 
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Bedeemer; but the value of that doctrine cannot be 
understood without a just apprehension of the state 
of things for which it was provided. I speak particu- 
larly of the doctrine. The value of redemption as a 
fact, is quite a different matter from the value of the 
knowledge of that fact This is called ' the knowl- 
edge of salvation — good tidings of great joy.* It is 
indeed a joyful thing to hear that salvation is attain- 
able; but how much more joyful to be taught the 
means, and furnished with the most pressing motives 
for attaining it I For the present purpose, salvation 
and holiness may be considered as the same ; and for 
the promotion of holiness the doctrine of the atone- 
ment is, above all rivalry, most efficient. This, we 
have seen, is the great scope of revelation ; this, then, 
must surely constitute the chief blessedness of evan- 
gelical truth. ' He was made sin for us, who knew 
no sin, that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him.*— -Let us consider the subject a litde 
more nearly. 

God is so far removed from our conceptions ; the 
perfection of his character is so awful; we are so 
much Under the dominion of sensible objects, and he 
is so little subjected to the senses, that our imperfect 
nature seems to require aid in raising itself up to 
him. We need a stage on which to rest in our 
ascent The indistinctness, too, with which we con- 
ceive an immaterial, eternal, and infinite Being, 
concurs with his greatness to prevent our affections 
opening towards him with all that ardor which his 
excellence and our happiness equally require. Christ 
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18 * over all God blessed for ever ; * but God (if I 
may so speak) veiled of his elGTulgence. Having 
taken on him the nature of men, he is not ashamed 
to call them brethren : and as brethren, we on our 
part can turn towards him with complacency and 
confidence. In fancy we can even behold him, such 
as he once was in the days of his flesh ; and when 
we read the tale of his sufferings, we feel ail those 
emotions and sympathies swelling in our bosoms, 
which attach us so closely to our own kindred. 
Recollecting what he was, we can think of what he 
10, without terror ; and in his presence, and under his 
protection, can approach with joy even that awful 
seat where holiness and justice forever reside. 

Of all the wonderful things which constitute, or 
are intimately connected with, the dispensation of 
grace, perhaps there is none of which we have so 
inadequate a conception as sin, its essential deformity 
and most fatal tendency. When we talk to a care- 
less liver, of the gmlt of his ordinary conversation in 
in the world, and describe sin in the fearM language 
of the Bible, we seem to him as dreamers. Even the 
most humble and advanced Christian finds it difiicult 
to fix in his mind such a sense of the sanctity of 
Grod's law, and the terrible profaneness of violating 
it, as corresponds in any tolerable degree with the 
measure of these things in holy writ. Yet certainly 
it most nearly concerns us to appreciate them justly. 
Now it is impossible to conceive any truth so calcu- 
lated to penetrate us with a just horror of sin in 
general, and with the deepest confusion for our own 
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offences, as the doctrine of tlie cross. It irtamps upon 
evil a character of darkness and horror which no 
tongue can utter: it bears in ite amazing mercy the 
most awfiil testimony to the majesty and justice of 
Grod ; and while it pours gladness into the bosom of 
the penitent, speaks death to the presumptuous rebel. 
—It is worth observing, in this place, that an objec- 
tion sometimes made to revelation, on account of the 
astonishing costliness of the sacrifice which it declares 
to have been provided as an atonement for guilt, 
admits of the same reply which may be offered to the 
common argument against the moral character of 
Grod, from the extent and intensity of suffering 
allowed to prevail in the world : both are calculated 
to attest visibly, and to all ages, the dreadful conse- 
quences of sin. Can it be said that the apprehen- 
sions entertained of this by mankind are generally 
such, that we can think the evidence has been more 
than sufficient? 

* In patience possess ye your souls.' This was the 
solemn precept and premonition of Christ himself; 
of him who, * when he suffered, threatened not, but 
committed himself to him that judgeth righteously : *— 
* who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.' Of what impor- 
tance it is to ^ patient continuance in well-doing,' that 
ehristians should leant constancy under affliction ; 
and of what efficacy the example of a suffering 
Saviour was believed by the apostles to be, for work- 
ing such a temper in their disciples, the Episties of 
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the New Tastament every where attest 'Through 
faith and patience ye inherit the promises/ ' We are 
made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning 
of our confidence steadfast to the end/ ' Ye have 
need of patience, that after ye have done the will of 
Grod, ye might receive the promise/ *It is better 
that ye suffer for well-doing, than for evil-doing : for 
Christ also hath once suffered for our sins, the just for 
the unjust' ^ Forasmuch as Christ hath suffered for 
us in the flesh, arm yourselves likewise with the 'sam^ 
mind.' * Rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ's sufferings.' It is not, indeed, accurate to 
define virtue, as some have done, the sacrificing of a 
present for a future greater good : virtue must ever be 
essentially the same ; and the day will assuredly come, 
to every true servant of God, when holiness will be the 
most delightful of all exercises, unaccompanied even 
with the appearance of a loss ; yet, in our present state, 
with corrupt hearts in a corrupt world, it cannot be 
denied that persevering self-denial is at the basis of 
all moral excellence. We must be ready to abandon 
much, and endure much, if heaven is the prize we 
seek for. 

There is another Christian grace, of the highest 
worth, which is intimately connected with self-denial, 
and peculiarly taught in the doctrine of the cross — 
Humility. Can we see the Son of Grod crucified for 
our sins, and still indulge a lofty, self-gratulating spirit ? 
Had our crimes brought a friend, a wife, or child, to 
an infamous death, should we dare stalk round the 
world with a triumphant look, and proud, braggart 

6* 
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deportment ? In sucli a case, surely the very worst 
wonld hide his face in the dust But we have cruci- 
fied the Lord of Life : our crimes have brought the 
ever blessed Emmanuel to shame and suffering. A 
just view of the great superiority of moral worth 
over all other advantages, and such a sense of our 
own moral unworthiness, as the cross of Christ can 
alone teach, would effectually deliver us from that 
overweening and selfish folly, which even the ablest 
of men, untaught in the school of Christ, are ever 
ready Ajo mistake for magnanimity. It is not, how- 
ever, the sufferings of our Saviour only, that should 
cover us with confasion: the recollection that his 
death is our life ; his shame and sorrow our everlast- 
ing joy ; these, surely, are thoughts which, above all 
others, must empty us of selfishness, draw forth every 
grateful and generous affection, and bring us to the 
foot of the cross, in mingled tears and raptures, to join 
the song of angels : * Blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.' Let it be remem- 
bered, that pride is a preference of ourselves ; love 
and gratitude, a preference of others. These senti- 
ments, therefore, cannot subsist together ; and what- 
ever tends to excite the better feelings, must tend 
also to expel the worse. 

The last Christian grace which I shall notice, as 
wrought more especially by the doctrine of the cross, 
is spiritual-mindedness — the source and pledge, the 
fruit and crown of all. On this, assuredly, it is need- 
less to enlarge. What says the apostle of the Gen- 
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tiles ? * I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I 
lire : yet not I, but Christ liveth in me ; and the life 
which I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.' 
Throughout the New Testament, the death of Christ 
is spoken of as directly emblematic of, and above all 
otiher things effectual to produce, that death unto sin, 
and deadness to the pleasures of this world, which 
ever accompany a spiritual frame of mind. 

We see, then, that the doctrine of the atonement — 
the knowledge of that great truth, which unknown 
might have wrought inestimable good for man — has 
a peculiar and most powerM tendency to excite an 
ardent love of Grod ; a deep detestation of sin ; patient 
self-denial ; humility ; and spiritual-mindedness. Let 
it now be considered how large a portion of holiness 
these graces themselves constitute, and how necessa- 
rily they imply or produce the rest, and, if the Scrip- 
ture account of happiness be true, we shall no longer 
feel any difficulty in understanding why the apostles 
have declared a knowledge of Christ crucified, to be 
m inestimable a blessing. We must also recollect, 
that the evangelical truths are admirably calculated 
to awaken the most animated feelings and affections 
of the heart ; in doing which, they not only open the 
deepest fountains of satisfaction, but communicate a 
power and energy to the soul, which makes the attain- 
ment of the most perfect graces of holiness almost as 
delightful as their exercise. 

The doctrine of the atonement is, I am persuaded, 
aeknowledgad, and its value in some degree felt, by a 
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very large proportion of those who profeis any aeri- 
ousness at all on the subject of religion. It is too 
cardinal a truth to be overlooked ; too comfortable a 
one to be wilfully neglected. We find, therefore, the 
satisfaction which Christ has made for sin menticmed 
by many, with a certain expression of trust and 
thankfulness, who, on the whole, are living very care- 
lessly, and having exceedingly inadequate notions of 
the dispensation of grace in its other parts. This 
doctrine, however, can hardly be well understood, or 
cordially received, except by those who have known 
the burden of sin ; who feel their need of a mediator, 
and love Christ, not merely as a being perfectly 
excellent and amiable, but as their Redeemer. — 
This is the nearest relation that subsists between 
Christ and his people. He has made, he preserves, 
he guides, protects, and blesses us ; but all this he 
would have done though man had continued upright. 
To have become the Saviour of a guilty world, its 
deliverer from bondage and death, invests him with a 
character far dearer, because far more necessary, to 
all who can estimate its value. And what but tlie 
blindness, the death-sleep of sin, can hide its value 
from us ? We may speculate, if we please, on the 
moral government of God, and marvel (it is indeed 
very marvellous) that he should have permitted a 
whole world to be sunk in guilt and ruin. We may 
estimate, if we will, the palliation which our offences 
receive from the infiim nature we inherit, and ^be 
evil eiiCEunples that surround us. But, when our phi- 
losophy and our moral calculations are ezhaosted, let 
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memory and conscience speak. Have you loved 
your Creator and Benefactor with your whole heart ? 
Have you, indeed, preferred his favour before the 
pleasures of sense, of reason, of fancy, of ambition, of 
affection ? Have you cordially believed, and acted 
on the belief, that to serve him with every faculty 
and every feeling, is true wisdom, and will issue in 
perfect happiness ? Have you been holy and humble, 
just and pure in every thought, and word, and work ? 
Happy, happy they (if any such there be) who can 
honestly answer. Yes ! — but not unhappy those, who, 
knowing their sins, and confessing their unworthiness, 
have taken refuge in the sanctuary of a Kedeemer, 
fiom the power and persecution of their enemies. I 
do not say that they who need a l^aviour little will 
love him little ; that is impossible ; but surely those 
who feel that they need him much must love him 
ardently. Let them cherish the holy fervor. It will 
pour gladness into their hearts. It will purge them 
of every low thought, every selfish and worldly afieo- 
tion ; as the sun, ascending in the rear of darkness, 
scatters the mists that lie heavy on the earth, and 
sheds upon every object the same glad and peaceful 
radiance in which his own glory is for ever enshrined. 
There is one common and capital error on this 
subject, which must not be left unnoticed. Persons 
who do not live strictly are very apt to imagine that 
the gospel is a mitigated law, and the death of Christ 
principally effective in softening the rigor and relax- 
ing the straitness of the old commandment. This is 
a most fatal misapprehension of the whole matter. 
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So totally is it at yariance with the whole tenor of 
Scripture, that (if it were not presumptuous to specu- 
late on the possible proceedings of God,) we might 
venture to say, if the law of perfect holiness would 
have allowed of any abatement, Christ had never 
died. That law, like its Author, is immutable. God 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. * Be ye 
perfect,' is the precept of both Testaments. It is 
among the most sublime and characteristic features of 
Revelation, that even in a scheme of condescension by 
which sinful beings are to be restored, and some pro- 
vision, therefore, of necessity, made for infirmity and 
corruption, the perfections of God are never com- 
promised. The Scriptures never lower down the 
standard of holiness to the imperfections of man, but 
strive to raise his weakness to that noble and celestial 
height Every thing is in the ascendant Sursum 
Corda, Sursum Corda.* The doctrines, the precepts, 
the examples, the images, the language of the Bible — 
all breathe a tone of sublimity that ill harmonizes 
with low pursuits, sensual appetites, and worldly 
affections. Let us follow whither they lead us. He 
only is truly happy who has happiness within himself; 
whose soul is free, and whose wants are satisfied: 
holiness alone is liberty ; the favor of God the only 
source of perfect and abiding satisfaction. 

* < lift up the heart I Lift up the heart t* 
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When we consider the relation in which we stand 
to that Ahnighty Being, who created us by his power, 
and who preserves us during every moment of our 
existence by the unceasing energy of his wisdom, it 
seems of all truths the simplest and most obvious, 
that we ought to be subject to his disposal. When 
we recollect that He, who is our Sovereign by nature, 
unites in his adorable character every attribute which 
can attract our veneration, or claim our confidence, 
or win our love, duty seems too cold a term to ex- 
press the regards which are due towards him. But 
when we reflect that He who formed us by his power, 
and blessed us by his goodness, left not the world he 
made, to perish in its wilful apostacy, but purchased 
again his own creation by the blood of his dear Son ; 
what language can adequately describe the feelings 
of glad obedience and grateful adoration, which 
should animate every child of this wise and gracious, 
insulted, and indulgent Parent! Yet man, fallen 
unhappy man can forget alike the obligations of duty 
and of gratitude ! Thousands pass on from youth to 
age in willing servitude to every passion of their 
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nature, and to every caprice of vanity and opinion ; 
while they dread and fly from his authority whose 
service is perfect freedom. And what shall we say of 
the best of us? Submission, which should be but 
our first duty, is reckoned amongst our highest at- 
tainments; and he is thought to be an advanced 
Christian who is only not rebellious. 

There was a time when submission to God was not 
counted among our burdens. In Eden, the seat of 
purity and joy, before sin had entered, and death by 
sin, our first parents walked gladly in the way their 
Maker had appointed them, happy in their mutual 
love, happy in a grateful adoration of Him who gave 
it, happy in that filial confidence which a sense of his 
perfections and of their own innocence inspired. To 
them duty and enjoyment were one ; the law of obe- 
dience was the path of peace. But they were tempt- 
ed, and they fell. They fell, because they would be 
wiser than their Creator, and thought some better 
satisfaction might be found by a breach of his holy 
commandments, than they had experienced in a 
cheerful submission to them. Such, at least, appears 
to have been the cause of their sad transgression ; 
and such certainly is the history of a large part of the 
miserable adventures in which their blind and un- 
happy ofispring have ever since been engaged. God 
is their proper happiness. His redeeming mercy has 
opened to them again the gates of everlasting life. 
His law, holy and just, is the path that will conduct 
them thither: his dispensations, secret or manifest, 
gentle or corrective, are ready, like guardian angels, 
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to watch oyer them, and lead them safely in the right 
way, or call them back when they are wandering 
from it But God they know not. They know them- 
selves, their appetites, and passions. They know the 
world abounding on every side with allurements to 
gratification ; and though age after age has testified 
to its vanity, and parents have still transmitted to 
their children the history of their own disappoint- 
ments, the hopeless race is for ever renewed, and 
men follow after happiness in every direction except 
that by which they might attain it. 

Yet some there are (in this happy land we may 
reasonably hope there are very many,) who, by the 
mercy of God, have been made sensible of the gen- 
eral error ; and who feel that true good can only be 
found by reas(.*ending towards that holy light, which 
cheered the blessed region whence our first parents 
wandered down into this land of shadows. These, 
surely, are deeply sensible of their own blindness ; 
they have lamented their past follies ; they have felt 
the blessedness of drawing near to Grod as to their 
reconciled Father ; and they desire above all things 
to be forever subject to his guidance and government. 
Yes, certainly, these are their settled feelings, their 
deliberate wishes. Were it otherwise, how could they 
reasonably believe themselves to be led by the Spirit 
of truth ? And yet, even among the truly pious, there 
are probably very few who always preserve an equal 
temper of mind amidst liie changes and chances of 
this world. Some are agitated by their own distresses* 
Some are moved to surprise and grief at the afflictions 
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which befall those who are most dear to them. And 
there are moments, perhaps, (they should be only 
mcHnents,) when even the most experienced Chris- 
tian, though he may bow with unresisting submission 
under the hand of God, can scarcely lift up an eye 
of gratitude, or kiss with filial love the rod that 
chastens him. 

It is neither to be expected nor desired that we 
should become insensible to our own sufferings, or to 
those of others. He who is fainting in pain or sick- 
ness, would think himself but mocked by being told 
that he must throw aside his weakness, and rise supe- 
rior to such infirmities. Nor is it by any means the 
nature of true religion to diminish our tenderness 
towards others. On the contrary, it opens the springs 
of every gentle feeling, and calls forth to new life 
and vigor every generous affection. Yet, notwith- 
standing this, it cannot be denied that we are far too 
apt to be dejected under the misfortunes which befall 
ourselves; and sometimes, perhaps, while our own 
sorrows are sustained with fortitude, we yield to an 
unbecoming grief for those whose happiness is very 
dear to us. 

Indeed, an exemplary patience under the distresses 
of our friends is not the first of virtues. Yet it is 
very possible that a feeling mind may be betrayed 
into the indulgence of a more vehement sorrow, or a 
more careful anxiety, for others, than is quite con- 
sistent with a spirit of filial resignation, from the 
generous nature of a sentiment which can be blame- 
able only when it is excessive. The same principles, 
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howeyer, undoubtedly apply to the pains which we 
feel for others, and those which we suffer for oui^ 
selves ; and the true Christian must endeavor, in both 
cases, to recollect by whom tliey are inflicted, and to 
cultivate that cheerful assurance of the paternal care 
and kindness of our heavenly Benefactor, which will 
reconcile us to every dispensation. 

Submisdon to God, in its full extent, is by no 
means an act of simple obedience: it implies the 
union and exercise of many Christian graces. To 
submit, indeed, in the narrow sense of the word, is 
not a matter of choice to any of us. He who created 
heaven and earth by his word, and who wields tJbe 
elements at his pleasure, will certainly not want the 
power to give effect to his own purposes. ^As I 
live,' saith the Lord, * every knee shall bow.' Yet 
there is a submission, to which God invites his crea- 
tures as their privilege, while at the same time he 
requires it from them as their duty ; — a submission 
not of the act only, but of the heart, founded upon 
the deepest conviction of his wisdom, an entire trust 
in his providence, and a fervent love of his goodness 
Such a submission, it is plain, is essentially different 
from a mere acquiescence in events which we have 
no power to controL It is the homage of the will, 
the natural and beautiful expression of the best 
affections of the soul, of gratitude, of veneration, of 
filial love and filial confidence. 

I believe it happens to most men, who are truly 
pious, to become, as they advance in life, less and less 
diq^osed to enter upon complicated schemes for the 
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attainment even of those objects which appear to J;>e 
the most reasonably desirable. They have found 
themselves so oflen mistaken in their estimate of what 
is really good ; they have seen the events to which 
they are chiefly indebted for their happiness in this 
life, brought about in a manner so original, by a 
course so unlike any they should themselves have 
pursued, and often so independently of their own 
eflbrts, that they grow distrustful of themselves, and 
are tired of weaving plots which a single cross acci- 
dent is sufficient to entangle ; or which, after having 
been completed with the utmost skill and care, un- 
ravel of themselves, and end in nothing. Now this is 
a practical acknowledgment of the reasonableness of 
tliat duty which we are now considering. K our 
experience convinces us that we neither understand 
well how to choose events, nor how to control them, is 
it not manifestly our best wisdom to resign them 
willingly into the hands of Him who is certainly 
capable of directing them properly, and who has 
declared that they who seek the Lord shall want no 
manner of thing that is good ? 

It seems, indeed, as if a wisdom far short of that 
which Christianity teaches would suffice to instruct 
us in the vanity of earthly schemes, and to lay the 
foundation of a religious submission to God in the 
distrust of our own policy. Consider the most re- 
markable examples which history has recorded, of 
rare talents, and rare fortune, united for the accom- 
plishment of some illustrious end. What are they, if 
read aright, but so many lessons of humility ? Fhilipy 
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the fadier of Alexander, was by far ike most accom- 
plished hero of his age. His birth was noble, his 
person graceful and dignified ; his understanding of 
that rare class in which depth and facility are equally 
united, at once elegant and comprehensive, aikd 
embellished with all the learning that Greece in lier 
best era could supply ; his achievements in arms were 
great and brilliant, and his success was almost unva- 
ried. It was Philip's chief ambition to live to future 
ages ; and, that the triumph of his glory might be 
permanent, he was anxious to embody it in the litera- 
ture and eloquence of Athens. For this end, he was 
content to pardon alike her insults and her injuries, 
and courted with unwearied assiduity the most con- 
siderable members of her commonwealth. But the 
eloquence of a single man defeated all his hopes. 
Demosthenes was his enemy; and that profligate 
demagogue has been able, by his matchless genius, to 
brand with unmerited infamy, during more than two 
thousand years, the illustrious prince who vanquished 
and spared him. 

If the ancient world produced any person more 
deserving of admiration than Philip, perhaps it was 
his son. It was his ambition, to found a m^hty em- 
jHre, which should embrace both the eastern and the 
western hemisphere, and foster, under one parent 
and protecting shade, the commerce, learning, arts, 
and legislation of the world. The greatness of his 
design could be measured only by the extensive 
genius which conceived it; and his success was equal 
to both. In the very prime of youth he overthrew 
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the most potent kingdom of Asia; he selected the 
position and laid die foundations of a city, which, for 
a thousand years, drew into its bosom the wealth of 
three continents ; he carried his victorious arms into 
the heart of India ; and having fixed and fortified hia 
eautem ^ntier, returned to Babylon to prepare for 
extending his conquests in the west There, as he 
was retiring early to rest, he passed by a chamber 
where some of his young officers and firiends were 
banqueting, and, in a thoughtless moment, for he was 
by habit very temperate, he accepted an invitation to 
join their carousals. The rest, who does not know ? 
In a few days he was laid in his grave ; and in a few 
years the great empire, of which he thought to have 
laid the foundation so deep that it should have stood 
for ages, was broken in pieces, and the fragments 
dispersed to the four winds of heaven. 

I will mention but one example more, and that, like 
the two former, of the most vulgar notoriety. CsBsar 
desired to be master of the world. By the devotion 
of thirty years of his life to a single object, by the 
exercise of the most unrivalled talents, and the per- 
petration of unexampled crimes, he seemed to have 
effected his purpose. He was declared Dictator. 
And how long did he enjoy his elevation? The 
ability which had raised him so high failed him, when 
only a small portion of it was necessary to sustain 
him in his guilty eminence. He had fought his way 
to empire, at the head of legions who were devoted 
to him; and he had not the prudence to retain a 
mere body-guard to preserve what he had won. He 
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had sustained a character for moderation, during a 
long series of years, with consummate skill and hy- 
pocrisy ; and when nothing but the language of mod- 
eration was possible or needful, he forgot to use it : 
and provoked a people who were jealous of the name 
of liberty, though they had surrendered the substance, 
by an avarice of siUy titles. He had delivered hinu 
self repeatedly from the most complicated and over- 
whelming distresses, by his matchless sagacity and 
courage; and he was ruined at last by foolishly 
overlooking an irregular ill-concerted conspiracy, 
which a child might have discovered. He had lived 
in the midst of a thousand dangers in the field, and 
he fell by the hands of assassins. 

These instances, and numberless others, which are 
less striking only because they are less notorious, have 
been cited by the moralists of every age, and, after a 
few serious comments, dismissed, with a sigh over the 
vanity of earthly glory. They prove, indeed, its 
vanity beyond controversy; but they prove also much 
more. They express, in large and striking characters, 
that hopeless uncertainty which attends upon every 
scheme of earthly policy. What is true of great 
things is true gf small. Private life has its Philips, 
and Alexanders, and Caesars without number, who 
are striving, with unwearied diligence, for the attain- 
ment of a commanding reputation, or brilliant estab- 
lishments, or ascendancy of station. The mere 
moralist can do little more than condemn their folly, 
and weep over it. But the Christian may surely be 
taught, by such examples, a lesson of far higher 
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wisdom ; and, touched with a sense of his own weak- 
ness, may learn to resign himself, without regret, and 
without fear, into the hands of his beneficent Creator. 

The necessity of submission is, in the nature of 
^ngs, proportional to the infirmities of those who are 
cidled on to submit All agree, even they who are 
the least disposed to exalt the parental authority, that 
in early childhood implicit obedience must be exacted. 
Let the propriety of submission to God be measured, 
then, by the ignorance and corruption of man. Yet, 
how inconsistent are we! Few, perhaps, read the 
history of our first parents without feeling amazed at 
tiieir folly, in forfeiting so great happiness for the 
pleasure of a single transgression. But what was 
their presumption compared with our own? Their 
understandings were not obscured by passions, warped 
by prejudices, or contracted by ignorance and neg- 
lect. We have derived from them a corrupt nature, 
and our faculties are so weak, that it is with difficulty 
we discover a few things immediately around us : yet 
we* are fearless and confident >w they, and ready con- 
tinually to hazard the same fatal experiment which 
they too boldly hazarded, and * brought death into 
the world and all our woe.' 

Submission is a considerable branch of true faith. 
It is the Apostle's charge against the unbelieving 
Jews, that * going about to establish their own 
righteousness, they had not submitted themselves to 
the righteousness of God.' They thought they were 
perfectly instructed in the way of salvation. They 
confided in their own wisdom, and the wisdom of their 
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scribes and doctors; and they refused to come as 
Utde children, to learn wisdom from those who were 
appointed of God to declare it Thus it is with us in 
respect of the varying events of this life. They who, 
by the grace of God, have been instructed, from his 
word and their own experience, in the ceaseless 
providence of his government ; who ftdly believe that 
his eyes are over aU, ^ running to and fro throughout 
the earth;' are daily more and more disposed to 
resign into his hands all their ways, their dearest 
hopes and fondest wishes; fully persuaded that his 
wisdom and loving-kindness will never fail them; and 
that he will find a way, even for the fulfilment of 
their earthly desires, if it be meet that they should be 
accomplished. Nor is it presumption to say, that an 
entire submission to the will of God, and a cheerful 
conmiittal of all our concerns to the disposition of his 
good providence, is the course which true wisdom 
prescribes for the attainment of the best temporal 
blessings. ^Humble yourselves under the mighty 
hand of Grod, that he may exalt you in due time; 
casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you/ 
* Be careful for nothing ; but in every thing, by prayer 
and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God.* * The eyes of the Lord 
are over the righteous, and his ears are open unto 
their prayers.' Those, on the other hand, who, 
though they may have a general belief in the prom- 
ises of God, have not attained to that practical confi- 
dence which would enable them, with singleness of 
heart, to resign aU things to his disposal, are apt to 
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*go about to establish their' good, much aa the Jews 
did to establish their righteousness. They have too 
great confidence in their own wisdom ; and so do not, 
as heartily and entirely as they ought, * submit them- 
selves ' to the wisdom of Grod. And what must be 
the issue? Their schemes, when most successful, 
want their best blessing ; and, if they fail, are without 
consolation. The error is, indeed, far less fatal than 
that of the unbelieving Jews, but it is scarcely less 
instructive. 

This paper has insensibly grown to a considerable 
length ; and the patience of my readers may perhaps 
be exhausted, though the subject is not It would, 
however, be unpardonable to conclude without saying 
something of the spiritual blessings which God has 
ordained to accompany true submission, and of the 
heavenly delight which attends it 

Trials and afflictions might well have been ap- 
pointed, by our great Creator, merely as a test of our 
allegiance ; more especially to fallen man, the fit sub- 
ject of chastisement But Grod, who is rich in mercy, 
whose peculiar attribute it is to educe good out of 
evil, has not so ordained it Our earthly parents may 
chasten us after their pleasure ; but he ^for our profit j 
that we may be partakers of his holiness,* 

How imperfectly do we estimate the true value of 
things I Did we rightly apprehend, or even duly 
consider, what it is to be * partakers of the holiness ' 
of Grod, methinks it would be impossible for us to be 
sad, even in the midst of the bitterest afflictions. The 
privileges of a true Christian are, indeed, many. To 
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know God, to trust in him, to love him ; to have com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits ; to come to him 
as pardoned and beloved children in Christ Jesus; 
these are high and heavenly blessings, in compariscm 
of which, all that the world calls glory vanishes away 
and is lost Yet there is still a higher privilege, a 
better blessing, the fruit and the reward of sufifering ; 
' to be made partakers of his holiness/ This is the 
utmost point of exaltation : imagination can ascend 
no higher. If we may be partakers of the holiness of 
God, we shall undoubtedly be partakers also of his 
happiness ; for holiness and happiness are one. Sin 
has separated the sister seraphs in this world; and 
while they roam around our vale of darkness, though 
by a secret sympathy continually tending to each 
other, some cloud still interposes to prevent their per- 
fect union. But in heaven they shall be for ever 
united, one in nature and one in beauty. 

Let us, then, act as beings worthy of our high des- 
tiny. Having these promises, * let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so eaaly beset us, and 
let us run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith, who, for the joy that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising, the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.* 'For we have 
need of patience, that after we have done the will of 
God, we may receive the promise.* Now, * tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experience, and expe- 
rience hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed, because' 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts. 
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* Wherefore, lift up the hands which hang down, and 
the feeble knees.' *For yet a little while, and he 
that shall come will come and will not tarry.' * Be- 
hold the tabernacle of Grod is with men, and he will 
dwell with them, and they shall be his people ; and 
God himself shall be with them, and be their God.' 
*The redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come 
with singing unto Zion : and everlasting joy shall be 
upon their heads : they shall obtain gladness and joy ; 
and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.' 

Lastly, consider the delight which accompanies a 
true resignation. God is not angry because he 
chastens us ; or, if angry, (alas, how many are our 
provocations !) his frowns are but the frowns of a 
parent; *the graver countenance of love.' *In a 
little wrath I hid my face from thee for a moment, 
but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer* The true 
Christian can look up to God in the midst of afflic- 
tions, as to a tender Father. Strengthened by his 
Spirit, convinced of his wisdom, deeply touched with 
a sense of his abundant and unmerited mercies, he 
can rejoice that he is permitted in any manner to 
contribute to advance the glory of his God ; and can 
pray with his whole heart, that his * will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven.* When faint with pain or 
sorrow, he remembers that the ' Captain of his salva- 
tion was made perfect through suffering.* To be 
made like him in affliction, is a sufficient honor in 
this world ; he shall be made like to him in glory and 
happiness in a better. For his Saviour's sake, he is 
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fully persuaded that, unworthy though he must be, 
the Father of light and life will vouchsafe to behold 
him with complacency ; and in this blessed assurance, 
he is enabled, amid all the strange accidents and 
changes of this life, to lift an eye of joy and confi- 
dence upwards, and follow gladly whithersoever the 
hand of Heaven shall lead him. Like the patriarch 
of old, he rejoices to go out, not knowing whither 
he is going. It is enough for him that God is every 
where: 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 
Or in the natal or the mortal hour. 

Nor is this all. If the highest earthly gratification is 
to be found in pleasing those we love ; if the humblest 
eflbrt is delightful which can express an ardent and 
generous affection ; can it be a mean satisfaction to 
testify, by filial docility and submission, that entire 
confidence, that heartfelt gratitude and adoring love 
to our Almighty Father, which are the very elements 
that compose the temper and character of the true 
Christian ? Holy and heavenly elements ! which shall 
survive the lapse of ages, and triumph over the decays 
of nature. ' The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the wDl of God abideth for 
ever.' 
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TRUST IN GOD. 

There is a sonnet in a collection of Italian poetry, 
by Muratori, which struck me, when I formerly read 
it, as eloquent and affecting. I do not recollect the 
words, and can give even the idea only imperfectly ; 
but it is something of this sort : * Where shall I find a 
friend whose merits will never disappoint, and whose 
love will never forsake me ? I have surveyed the 
world, and sought where my affections might repose ; 
but some have forgotten me, some have proved faith- 
less to my hopes, and some have been torn from me 
by death. Oh, my Saviour, thou remainest always 
true, and for ever present with me ! ' 

The complaint of the poet expresses, perhaps, a 
little of the character which often belongs to persons 
of a very quick sensibility; it betrays a delicacy 
rather too refined, and a tone of feeling naturally 
somewhat disposed to sadness. Yet his sorrows were 
probably real ; and the sentiment he utters, though 
slightly shaded with melancholy, is just, noble, and 
affecting. Such is the imperfection of human char- 
acter, and such the uncertainty of earthly blessings, 
that few probably pass even through a third part of 
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life without witnessing the dissolution of some attach- 
ments which were once dear to them ; and none cei*- 
tainly can advance to a mature age without being 
sensible of a pang still more severe, in a long and 
awful separation from those they love. Yet, in all 
our disappointments and sorrows, one Friend is still 
near to us, whose kindness is .ever most wakeful when 
we most need it ; who can neither forsake us from 
levity, nor be snatched away frt)m us by death. 

It is, indeed, an imspeakable consolation to every 
reflective and feeling mind, that amidst all the 
changes and chances, the disappointments and vani- 
ties around us, there is One who is permanent and 
perfect The idea of that awful Being, who is the 
Father of the universe, and the centre of all excel- 
lence, is so congenial to the human mind, that even if 
it were impossible to prove his existence by reason- 
able inferences, I think we should be constrained to 
believe it, frt)m a necessity of finding something to 
sustain us under the sense of our weakness. For 
such a support it is in vain that we look round upon 
each other. Every face is pale with the same fear ; 
and the tongue of the wise, which should speak con- 
solation, is faltering with the confession of its own 
helplessness. Take but God away, and the mighty 
vision around us is only a feverish dream — a short, 
irregular, incomprehensible drama, of which man is 
at once the feeble actor and unmeaning spectator, 
' strutting lus hour upon the stage,' and then vanishing 
for ever. 

But God, of his great goodness, has not suffered us 
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to wander about in darkness. He has taught us, by 
the works of his providence, and by the word of his 
Spirit, * that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.* Nor is this all. To know, 
indeed, this alone, would have been an unspeakable 
priyilege and blessing; it is more than the wisest 
discerned clearly in ancient days. But to us, the 
chosen seed, adopted and beloved in the Kedeemer, 
God has revealed himself, not merely as the Maker 
and Judge of the universe; nay, not simply as its 
general guardian and benefactor : He has taught us 
to regard him as a reconciled Father: a watchful, 
tender, and unfailing Friend. This is the character 
he has vouchsafed in mercy to assume ; to this blessed 
relation he invites us ; a relation of dignity unrivalled, 
of incomparable security, and ineffable happiness. 
He calls upon us to come to him with humble and 
thankful hearts; to place our whole confidence in 
him ; to believe that he really loves us, and act as if 
we believed it ; to accept, as freely as he offers it, the 
gift of everlasting life ; and casting away together our 
sins and our solicitude, to walk henceforth as children 
of a Parent who can never fail them — * heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.' 

Surely I need not stop to qualify what has been 
said. The God of purity can be approached only by 
the pure : and though all are freely addressed, they 
only may presume to trust in God as their Father, 
who have first learned to trust in Chr^t as their 
Saviour; who have laid down the burden of their 
gins before the cross; and received from their Be- 
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deemer, * into an honest and good heart,* the Spirit of 
sanctification. But ^leaving the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ* (which though, like other rudi- 
ments, the foundation of all knowledge, we ought not 
to be for ever employed in laying afresh,) let us em- 
ploy a few moments in contemplating more nearly 
the duty which I have inscribed as a tide to this 
paper — the duty of trusting in God, 

Consider who it is that calls upon us to put our 
trust in him : ^ God, that iqade the earth, and all 
things that are therein.* In what language shall I 
presume to speak of him ! The most extraordinary 
genius of modem times never pronounced the awful 
name of God, without a pause. It is an idea which , 
fills the mind at once, and which the highest natures 
will always contemplate with the profoundest rever- 
ence. As the most perfect optical instruments, 
enabling us to extend on every side the range of our 
-vision, only discover new worlds and celestial wonders 
bursting upon our view in every direction through the 
illimitable regions of space ; so when we contemplate 
the Deity, the most daring flight of iniagination, the 
utmost comprehension of thought, instead of fathom- 
ing that mysterious and ineffable idea, are themselves 
lost in the survey of the unexhausted and inexhausti- 
ble riches that spread and multiply around them. 
To the dignity of such a subject no created being can 
possibly do justice. He is first, and last, and midst ; 
*that is, and that was, and that is to come.* He 
formed all things by his word ; he sustains and per 
meates the whole creation. Nothing is too vast for 
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tihe control of his domimon ; notlimg too little for the 
vigilance of his inspection. Let us endeavor to con- 
ceive whatever is supreme in power, comprehensive 
in wisdom, perfect in purity, and enchanting in goodr 
ness, and we shall present to ourselves, not indeed a 
living picture of the Deity, (for how could we support 
its lustre I) but a faint and shaded image of him, such 
as our mortal vision may bear to contemplate. * Lord, 
what is man, that thou art mindful of him ; or the son 
of man, that thou visitest him I ' 

It is worthy of remark, and perhaps no mean argu- 
ment of the truth of revelation, that of all the varied 
systems of religion which have prevailed in the world, 
the Jewish and Christian is that which has alone 
presented the one supreme God, as the proper and 
direct object of worship, with any distinctness to the 
minds of its votaries. Paganism peopled every vale 
and mountain, every stream and forest, the air, the 
earth, and the ocean, with tutelary intelligences ; but 
the great First Cause was unknown to the creeds of 
popular superstition, and was sought only in the 
schools of the philosophers. In the Indian mythology , 
(which indeed was the same in its origin,) a like 
peculiarity is observable. The Supreme Being is 
never presented to the vulgar eye. Some mortf 
thoughtful disciple of Yyasa, in the shades of Benares, 
may inquire into his nature, and adore him in secret ; 
but the poor Hindoo is content to pay his homage to 
Surya, or Ganga, or Mariataly, or some other of the 
numberless spiritual agents who preside over the 
objects of nature and classes of society, with limited 
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powers and local jurisdictions. The like tendency <rf 
human nature to retire from the contemplation of a 
Being too great to be understood by the careless, and 
too excellent to be loved by the sinful, has been mani- 
fest during many periods of the Popish superstition, 
and remains still visible in some dark comers of its 
dominions. The whole host of canonized saints and 
martyrs owe their idolatrous preeminence to the same 
principle which planted Minerva at Syracuse, Diana 
at Ephesus, and Jupiter in tjie Capitol. Their juris- 
diction, too, like the deities of old, extends only over 
a limited class of worshippers. Santa Eosalia is iii 
high honor at Palermo ; but Santa Maria would be 
justiy jealous if she claimed any authority at Tra- 
pani. The patron saint of Catania has often arrested 
the fiery streams which burst from the sides of Mta&y 
but she works no miracles at Syracuse. 

I cannot help observing, also, that those bolder 
geniuses, who of late years have rejected Christianity 
as a dispensation unworthy of the wisdom and equity 
of Grod, have by no means done credit to their own 
more rationed and simple scheme of religion, by sub- 
limer delineations of the character, of the Almighty, 
or the expression of a profounder reverence towards 
him. Mr. Hume's language in those parts of his 
Essays where he touches on the attributes of Grod, is 
very highly presumptuous ; and his private correspon- 
dence was profane. Voltaire, a sincere Theist, in 
one of his lighter works, speaks of the moral govern- 
ment of the Deity in terms of the most insolent and 
offensive levity ; and so littie tendency had his specu- 
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lations to produce an increased veneration towards 
the Author of all things, that neither his reproaches 
nor his authority were sufficient to prevent some of 
the most illustrious of his pupils from pushing his 
principles to the direct disavowal of a First Cause. 
Both Diderot and Condorcet were atheists. The 
former, in one of his letters, says, * Ce pauvre Vol- 
taire radote un pen. B avouait I'autre jour qu'il 
croyait k Tdtre de Dieu.** D'Alembert labored 
pretty generally under the same imputation; but 
La Harpe says in his letters, that he had frequently 
heard him (D'Alembert) say, * que la probability ^tait 
pour le Th^isme.f La probabUite! — and is this all 
that a man possessed of so fine and profound a genius 
could discover of that august Being to whose bounty 
he owed the enjoyment of all his distinguished facul- 
ties? 

* Oh, siar-eyed Science ! hast thoa irandered there, 
To waft UB home the leHon of despair ? * 

It is< impossible not to be struck at the vast superi- 
ority which the simplest among the faithful followers 
of Christ possesses upon these subjects, over the great- 
est masters of modern wisdom. The utmost that 
D'Alembert could discover, or would consent to be- 
lieve, was, that the presumption is in favor of the ex- 
istence of a Deity. The true Christian, however 
littie enlightened by secular science, has learned not 
only to clothe the idea of God with every attribute of 

* * This poor Voltaire pratei like an old dotard. He decUuvd the other 
dA7, that he helieved in the existence of a God.' 
t That the probahility was on the side of Theism.* 
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intellectual and moral greatness, but lie even pre- 
sumes, without fear, to draw down and appropriate, as 
it were, to himself, the blessed object of his homage ; 
to believe that He who fills the universe with his 
majesty, disdains not to visit the abode of the meanest 
of his servants, to watch over him with paternal af- 
fection and solicitude, to listen to all his prayers, to 
regard his humblest wishes, to be present to the most 
secret sorrows and anxieties of his bosom : * He is 
about our path, and about our bed, and spieth out all 
our ways/ I will not say whether the creed of the 
disciple of Christ or the disciple of Voltaire be the 
most philosophical, but I know which is the most 
sublime and most consoling. 

God invites us to put our trust in him. And is He 
not trust-worthy ? The ordinary blessings of life are 
apt to escape our notice ; but our heavenly Father 
undoubtedly intended them as assurances of his un- 
failing providence. We can imagine, indeed, a state 
of existence of such a nature, that the whole series of 
circumstances and events should appear to be the 
mechanical results of some one original impulse. Or 
we may suppose a world so constituted, that every 
thing should be manifestly directed by man, as the 
efficient agent ; in which his activity and foresight 
would be the final causes of all visible things. Under 
such economies, it might, perhaps, be pardonable for 
ns to think of the Deity (like the old Epicureans,) as 
the spectator rather than as the governor of the uni- 
verse ; to acknowledge his general authority, without 
much regarding his providence. But these are the 
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dreams of fancy, not the realities of nature. The 
world in which we live is so constituted, that every- 
thing seems to proclaim aloud the perpetual presence 
of the Almighty. The free agency of man, (that is, 
his real, and not merely necessary or nominal agen- 
<^y,) though a matter of instinctive and indestructible 
belief to every one of us, is, in argument, far more 
difficult of proof than the constant and efficient prov- 
idence of Grod. There is not a single phenomenon 
of thought or perception, respecting which, when cor- 
rectly analysed, we are not compelled to confess that 
we can render no account of it, except that such is 
the will of our Creator. The history of all physical 
science is precisely the same. Gravitation, which has 
assisted us to explain so many of the celestial phe- 
nomena, is only a law, or tendency, apparent in visi- 
ble things, of which we can prove the existence, but 
have discovered nothing more. The chemical proper^ 
ties of bodies are merely appearances, which we may 
perfectly understand as facts, but which the most skil- 
ful examination can only enable us to resolve into 
other more general appearances ; leaving us, with 
respect to causation, in the same obscurity. Every 
science has its ultimate principles, and every ultimate 
principle brings us at once to God. Nor are the lights 
of philosophy at all necessary for the discovery of this 
truth. Like the elements of light and heat, it im- 
presses itself on the feelings of the simple, while it 
speaks to the understandings of the learned. It is the 
language of every thing within us and around us. 
Hie organization of our bodies is so wonderfully deli- 
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cate, the ramifications of the vascular and nervous 
STstems are so amazingly fine, and interwoven with 
such intricacy, that it is difficult to conceive how we 
could be kept alive for a single hour, without the pre- 
serving power of our Creator unceasingly exercised 
upon us. And what is the ordinary course of our 
conduct and experience but one continued testimony 
to the watchful providence of Grod ? We lie down 
upon our beds at the close of day, and consign our- 
selves, without the slightest solicitude, to a state of 
passive inefficiency for many hours, well assured that 
we shall awake on the ensuing morning with every 
function of life restored and refreshed. We commit 
the seed to the earth, in full assurance that, after a 
few weeks, it will spring up in a new form, and that 
* our valleys will stand thick with com.* Day by day 
we are clothed and fed, though our hands have nei- 
ther wrought in the loom, nor wielded the sickle. It 
is idle to speak of this as eflected by the mechanism 
erf society ; it is provided by the economy of Grod, 
who has formed us so wonderfully, and so regularly 
operates on the faculties and feelings he has given, 
that every one is secure of finding the supply of his 
wants in the knowledge and industry of his neighbor. 
It is difficult to conceive a spectacle more striking 
than that which is exhibited every day in a great na- 
tion ; where ten, or twenty, or thirty millions of be- 
ings, not one of whom can support life without a 
regular supply of food, retire calmly to rest at night, 
in a perfect confidence that they shall find a supply 
for their wants on the following day. Need I add to 
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these general proofs of the superintending care and 
vigilance of God, those personal experiences, which 
all of us, I am persuaded, possess of his particular 
providence ? These, indeed, are less fitted for argur- 
ment than the public demonstrations of his agency ; 
but I appeal to all who have watched the events of 
their lives with any diligence, whether they have not 
frequently been of a nature to produce upon their 
own minds a powerful and reasonable conviction, that 
the Almighty does not behold them with indifference ; 
that he neither forgets their iniquities nor despises 
their sufferings ; but mingles mercy with judgment, 
and vindicates his goodness in both. 

If, then, we are persuaded, (as surely we must be,) 
that Grod is both infinite in excellence and highly de- 
serving of our confidence, let us consider what it is to 
put our trust in Him. The true nature of a thing 
may generally be best understood by contemplating 
its most perfect specimen. Trust in God was exhibit- 
ed in its utmost possible perfection when Christ hung 
upon the cross for man. He could have called down 
legions of angels, but he knew what was the will of 
his Father, and ' he committed himself to Him who 
judgeth righteously : * His strength and spirits sank 
under his suflerings; the powers of darkness were 
triumphant ; the shades of death gathered fast around 
him ; his God had forsaken him ; yet the last accent 
that faltered on his lips avowed his full conviction that 
the arm of the Lord was not shortened, nor the em- 
pire of righteousness subverted. It is the peculiar 
character of a lively trust in God, that ' against hope 
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it believeth in hope.' When all is cheerful around, 
and health, and fiiends, and fortune unite to shower 
their bounties on us, there is little danger of falling 
into an anxious, desponding temper. But health is 
not always firm, friends are not ever present, and for- 
tune 18 exceedingly fickle. Perhaps some little dis- 
treas first overtakes us; vexations and disappoint- 
ments follow ; a diminution of fortune succeeds ; sor- 
rows thicken fast upon us; the strong wall, that 
seemed to fence in our blessings so securely, is almost 
levelled : and calamities roll in, wave after wave, till 
we are ready to perish. How is it with us now ? Can 
we still repose on the watchful providence of God, 
and trust in his mercy ? Let us remember, that these 
are the seasons in which the character is to be 
strengthened, and the sincerity of our professions es- 
tablished. Can we say that we love God, when the 
flame of our affection is ready to expire with the first 
gust of misfortune ? Do we pretend that we put our 
whole trust in Him, and yet despair of his mercy, and 
^most deny his providence, though nothing in the 
whole world is altered but our condition ? It is alike 
the (xffice of reason and of faith to correct the delu- 
sions of our senses, to place things before us in their 
true proportions, and prevent our being deceived by 
mere appearances. A firm trust in the wisdom and 
beneficence of God is at once the evidence and exer- 
cise c^ both. 

But the duty of trusting in God b not limited to 
the seasons of distress. Then, indeed, it is the most 
severely tried ; and in proportion to the severity of 
9 
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Ilie trial it is invigorated. But the general unceiv 
tainty of human concerns requires an internal princi- 
ple of strength that is equally extensive ; the constant 
care and kindness of our Maker demand the return 
of an unceasing confidence. Trust in God will ppc^* 
duce, in every period, and under all thcJ varied cir- 
cumstances of life, a settled preference of spiritual 
things over those which are temporal. Suppose any 
conceivable temptation : the question always is, Do 
you dare to rely upon the faithfulness of your Maker ; 
to renounce the pleasure, to support the suffering, 
from a rational regard to his will ; to ' endure as see- 
ing Him who is invisible ? ' Let it not be imagined 
that the seasons in which this duty is to be exercised 
recur only at intervals ; they are daily and hourly. 
You are poor, perhaps, and some sad child of afflic- 
tion comes to plead for your compassion ; trust in 
God, and be bountiful. You are engaged in business, 
and others, less scrupulous than you, are advancing 
before you ; trust in Grod, and be just You are so 
peculiarly situated, that a slight prevarication or im- 
proper concealment would greatiy favor your inter- 
ests, and enable you to prevent serious uneasiness to 
yourself or others; trust in God, and be sincere. 
Whoever will honestiy attend to all the various occa- 
sions in which he is called upon to testify his confi- 
dence in Grod, by acting in contradiction to present 
appearances, will assuredly discover that this princi- 
ple, though its utmost energies are developed only 
under the pressure of great calamities, communicates 
its influence to the minutest concerns; insinuating 
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itself insensibly, where the Christian character is ma- 
tared, into the whole system of life ; and, like the ele- 
ment we breathe, imparting purity and vigor wherever 
it prevails, though itself, perhaps, unseen by those 
whom it refreshes. 

It is natural for those whose hearts are deeply pen- 
ebuted with a sense of the beneficence of their Maker, 
to inquire with some solicitude how they may offer to 
Him an acceptable service ; what are the actions, what 
tiie dispositions, which he wiU consider as more pecu- 
fiariy consecrated tp his glory. Certainly, among the 
many motives which recommend the duty of putting 
. oar trust in God, the consideration best fitted to affect 
* grateful and generous spirit is, that it is a homage 
peculiarly pleasing to his Creator. It may even be 
iBid, without presumption, that it is a tribute in some 
measure worthy of him. We have confidence in those 
we love. We have confidence in those whom we 
Idghly esteem and venerate. To trust in God is to 
declare practically (and this is a very different matter 
from the mere profession,) that we believe Him to be 
soch as he really is, all-powerful, of unfailing wisdom 
and faithAilness, abundant in mercy and loving-kind- 
ness. This is an acknowledgment which, in the na- 
tore of things, must be acceptable It is an avowal 
in the nght of the universe, that *this Grod is our 
God.' It is a solenm and effective recognition of his 
authority, and of our entire resignation to it What 
parent is not gratified to find that, in the midst of ap- 
parent severity or neglect, his child has ever placed 
an entire reliance on his affection ! Who does not 
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feel his heart glow with gratitude towards those who 
have loved him in absence and silence, and with per- 
haps the appearances of alienation on his part I When 
Alexander gave into the hands of his friend and phy- 
sician the paper which accused him of perfidy, and in 
the same instant swallowed the medicine which he 
was informed would be fatal, what words can do jus- 
tice to the feelings of both ? We are not presumptu- 
ous in thus transferring the ideas which are attached 
to the most intimate relations in this Hfe, to spiritual 
concerns ; because, when God vouchsafed to assume 
the characters under which he has revealed himself 
to us in holy writ, he certainly intended not merely 
to instruct us in our duties towards him, but to ani- 
mate and console us by the communication of his sen- 
timents and dispositions towards us. And, conform- 
ably to these views, we find that, of the many cele- 
brated actions of holy men which have been handed 
down to us, none are marked with stronger testimonies 
of the approbation of God, than those which indicated 
a very lively confidence in him. Such was Abra- 
ham's departure from his native land, and that solemn 
act of faith by which he offered up his only-begotten 
son. Such was the cheerful courage of Caleb and 
Joshua, when the body of the Israelites refused to 
inarch into the land of Canaan. Such was * the holy 
enthusiasm of young David,' when he fought and slew 
the champion of the Philistines. Such was the pious 
humility of Hezekiah, when he committed to God the 
protection of his people against the overwhelming 
forces of the Assyrians. * Now these things were writ- 
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ten for our learning, that we, through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope/ 

It seems a sort of .injustice to the subject, afier uig- 
iiig the motives for putting our trust in God, which 
have been last mentioned, to speak of the benefits 
which wiU result to ourselves. God, however, who 
knows his creatures, and desires their happiness, has 
multiplied the inducements to his "service, so that no 
reasonable or virtuous principle of action in the heart 
of man may be left unaddressed. Indeed, the re- 
wards which he proposes to Christians are of so spirit- 
ual a nature, that, while contemplated in one aspect, 
they appear fitted to operate upon that sense of inter- 
est and rational desire of happiness, which belongs to 
every living creature ; in another character they ad- 
dress the feelings of the heart, in a language of the 
most persuasive eloquence. The blessings which rev- 
elation offers are ever of a nature to bring ils nearer 
to God, the source and consummation of them all. 
This great principle, which breathes through the 
whole of religion, is visible in that portion of it which 
we are now considering. 

I know not, indeed, that any words can more beau- 
tifully describe the blessedness of trusting in God, than 
those of the twenty-third Psalm : * The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the 
stiU waters. He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me in 
the paths of righteousness, for his name*s sake. Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I wiU fear no evil : for thou art with me, thy 

9* 
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rod and thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest a 
table before me in the presence of mine enemies: 
thou anointest my head with oil: my cup runneth 
over. Surely, goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.' What cheerfulness, what cour- 
age, what peace, what holy gratitude and heavenly 
piety breathe through this noble composition 1 These 
are the rewards of placing our confidence in God ; 
and, however our timid hearts and wavering intellects 
may deceive us, these are the true and everlasting 
sources of happiness. These are the riches with 
which no stranger intermeddles. *The kingdom of 
God is within you.' In this land of shadows, visible 
things are continually pressing upon the senses, and a 
careless, unreflecting world, pays them a ready hom- 
age. We admire wealth ; we value highly the esti- 
mation of our neighbors ; we are vain of hereditary 
honors ; we pant for political renown. Poverty and 
unimportance in society are dreaded, as the last of 
evils. We are frightened at phantoms, and grasp at 
baubles. But, whoever will set himself to read the 
word of God diligently, and with honesty and courage 
contemplate the real nature of things, will be con- 
vinced that no external good can constitute the proper 
happiness of a being such as man. Born for immoiv 
tality, and endowed with an intellectual and moral 
nature, his true felicity must certainly be sought in 
those things which are permanent as himself; in what- 
ever may furnish a fit and noble employment for his 
faculties, or awaken his feelings to emotions of gen- 
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erofiitf and affection. Thanks be to God, this world, 
"with all its imperfections, supplies abundantly occa- 
nons for both. But Grod is himself the highest ob- 
ject to which the soul in all its powers can be direct- 
ed. None ever trusted in him, without increasing in 
spiritual strength. None ever trusted in him, without 
discovering more and more the plans of his pi'ovi- 
dence, and of the depth of his unsearchable wisdom. 
Kone ever trusted in him, without tasting largely of 
his bounty. To trust in God, in its more advanced 
state, is to have the image of his perfection ever be- 
fore us ; to live in his continual presence, encircled, 
as it were, by the visible forms of his majesty and 
goodness. What words can adequately portray the 
dignity of such a condition ; the tranquillity it com- 
municates, the courage it inspires, the joy, and grati- 
tude, and holy affections, it breathes through the soul ? 
* Oh I taste and see how gracious the Lord is ; blessed 
18 the man that trusteth in him.' 
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LOVE OF GOD. 

If the concurring experience of all ages haa estab- 
lished any fact respecting our common nature more 
certainly than another, perhaps it is this, that when 
we desire to induce men to make considerable efforts 
for the attainment of an object, it is wise to engage 
their feelings, as well as to convince their judgment. 
The principle is so familiar to us, that a writer would 
be thought to trifle with our understandings who 
should employ any elaborate reasoning to establish or 
to enforce it Yet it is most certain that a truth, unir 
Tersally received and acted upon in all the common 
'affairs of life, has been beheld with suspicion, and 
even absolutely rejected by many, when applied to 
our religious concerns ; and the only object of pursuit 
which can worthily engross all the thoughts and de- 
nres and energies'of an immortal being, it is imagined, 
may be best secured by suspending the most active 
principle of his nature. 

Indeed, it is exceedingly remarkable how differ- 
ent is the wisdom of man and the wisdom of his Cre- 
ator. God has told us that we are fallen, depraved, 
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unworthy beings ; and has made the knowledge and 
confession of this truth the very basis of true religion. 
But men say, To persuade people that they are 
wicked is the sure way to make them become so : 
teach them first to respect themselves, and they will 
soon feel a pride in being truly respectable. Christ 
has said, ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and all thy soul, and all thy mind, and all 
thy strength ; this is the first and great commandment' 
Men call the religious exercise of the affections en- 
thusiasm and mysticism; and contend strenuously 
that it becomes us to offer to our Maker a reasonable 
service. 

Here, indeed, we are at last agreed. We, too, are 
desirous to offer to our Maker a reasonable service ; 
a service such as his perfections caQ for, and the na- 
ture which he has given us may fitly render. Is it 
not, then, in the highest degree reasonable to admire 
and adore Him who is unspeakably excellent ; — to 
overflow with gratitude to Him who has given us life 
and all its enjoyments ; who has blessed us in pros- 
perity, and comforts us in sorrow ; who has abounded 
ccmtinually towards us in all long-suffering and goodr* 
ness ; to love him with our whole hearts, who loved 
us when we were enemies, and has redeemed us to 
himself, even by the blood of his dear Son ? If it be 
reasonable to experience the most unmerited mercies 
without being affected by them ; to receive blessings 
innumerable without a single emotion of thankfulness ; 
and to contemplate perfect goodness with as much in- 
difference as if it were an abstract theorem ; then, 
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indeed, the service of the affections is irrational. But 
if our very instincts tell us tha( such a supposition is 
absurd and abominable; if the basest nature can 
scarcely endure, and the noblest abhors it ; we have 
little reason to fear, that in yielding the whole heart 
to Grod we can be justly chargeable with weakness or 
fdly : for how can He attract towards himself any 
oi our affections, without commanding them all ; or 
with the least color of equity possess the faintest in- 
fluence upon our hearts, without reigning triumphant 
in them? 

It is a noble saying of Cicero, in the person of one 
of his philosophical disputants,* Pietas est jwdtia 
erga Deos ; * Piety is justice toward God.' If our 
moral obligations grow out of the condition in which 
we are placed, surely it is abundantly manifest, that 
to the highest relation must belong the highest duties ; 
that He who has given us every thing we possess must 
be entitled to whatever return he will deem accepta- 
Ue. Those, then, are greatly in error, who think that 
usefulness and benevolence towards our fellow«^re«r 
tures form the sum of morality; unless they can 
prove, what no man certainly is able to prove, that 
these constitute the only service which can worthily 
be rendered to our Creator; and I have always 
thought the modern theory of expediency chiefly ob- ^ 
jectionable, because it presents the system of social 
relations so continually, and (to jevery practical pur* 
pose,) so exclusively to our attention, that they occu- 

*D« NstnxA Deomm. 
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py the whole sphere of vision. In the darkness of 
Paganism, indeed, it might be possible to doubt wheth- 
er a being so sinful and unworthy as man should prer 
some to approach his Maker with the incense of grat- 
itude and love. But God has himself dispersed that 
night of shame and bondage. He has called us of 
his free mercy to the adoption of children in Christ 
Jesus. What the wisest and best of the heathen 
world saw darkly and hoped faintly, He has fully^r^ 
Tealed and distinctly commanded. He invites, He 
requires us to love him; and this blessed precept, 
though in the form of an injunction, is, in truth, at 
once the surest pledge of his reconciliation, the most 
powerful inducement to holiness, and the consumma- 
tion of ^all felicity. 

The love of God, whatever difficulties may some- 
times have been raised respecting it, is surely to an 
honest heart exceedingly easy of comprehension. It 
18 a natural affection in its highest exercise, and di- 
rected towards its noblest object The human soul is 
dapable indeed of entertaining many sacred feelings. 
We reverence the majesty of God; we admire his 
perfections ; we are grateful for his mercies ; we have 
confidence in his goodness. These all are doubtless 
excellent, and highly acceptable to our Maker. But 
love is yet more elevated and more perfect Every 
other religious sentiment seems but to prepare and 
lead us up to this. Every other religious sentiment is 
comprehended in it It is, therefore, with great just- 
ness that the Apostle pronounces love to be * the ful- 
filling of the law.' In its exercise towards Grod^ it 
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embraces every devout affection ; as, in exercise to- 
wards men, it fills the circle of the social duties. 

The love which we owe to our Redeemer seems (so 
far as it is possible for us to have accurate notions on 
such a subject,) to be exactly the same with the love 
which we owe to God. It is difficult even to separate 
the idea, though the adorable Persons to whom it is 
directed are, for purposes the most wise and gracious, 
presented to us separately in Holy Writ Whatever 
is true of either is true of both. The work of re- 
demption was the work of God in Christ ; and Christ 
is * over all, Grod blessed forever.* The identity which 
the Scriptures attribute to God and Christ, both in 
perfection of nature and the exercise of goodness to- 
wards us, is so complete, that the love which that per- 
fection and goodness awaken seems, in like manner, 
scarcely capable of division. So that we seem to be 
justified in saying, that we must love God with all our 
hearts, and Christ with all our hearts ; that we must 
love God above all things, and Christ above all things. 
The metaphysical embarrassment, indeed, is great, 
but there is no practical difficulty. However, though 
it seemed needful to touch upon this point, it becomes 
us all to think and speak upon it with a modesty suit- 
able to the dignity of the subject and our exceeding 
weakness. 

Love is one of the simple affections of our nature, 
and, as such, necessarily incapable of definition. Bat 
God, who knows our blindness, and how ready we are 
to deceive ourselves, even where the deception leads 
directly to our ruin, has most wisely provided that the 
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truth of those feelings, which we profess to cherish 
towards him, shall be realized by the evidence of our 
actions. ' He that hath my commandments and keep- 
eth them, he it is that loveth me/ ' If a man love 
me, he will keep my words.* * He that loveth me 
not, keepeth not my sayings.' These, and similar 
declarations, are nothing more than authoritative as- 
sertions of a fact in itself most incontestiblej and con- 
stantly assumed in our intercourse with each other. 
Who does not smile at professions of friendship which 
evaporate in empty words ? Who does not know in- 
stinctively, that it is in the nature of a strong affec- 
tion to take possession of the man, and be visible in 
the general tenor of his actions ? Would any one think 
it necessary to believe the most solemn asseverations 
of attachment which should lead to no practical con- 
sequences? God has established exactly the same 
test of our devotion to him, which we all habitually 
apply towards each other. And most wisely and 
graciously is it established ; for, if the love of him be 
necessary to our happiness, have we not great reason 
to be thankful that the criteria of its reality which he 
has chosen are such, that even the blindness and care- 
lessness of man can scarcely mistake them I But 
though the love of God, wherever it exists, will un- 
questionably be visible in the fruits of holiness, these 
fruits, it must be remembered, are only its attendants. 
Thoughts and actions are proofs of our existence, but 
they are not our existence. And this distinction, 
though it may seem abstract, is of great practical im- 
portance : for man is so little disposed to love a being 
10 
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of perfect purity, that there is a strong disposition in 
our nature to evade the first and great commandment, 
under the notion of complying with it by general obe- 
dience. It is not necessary to investigate this error. 
God has called upon us to love him. He demands our 
hearts, without reserve, without equivocation. It is 
at our peril if we refuse. And, oh ! what insanity is 
it to endeavor to escape, by the subtleties of a false 
casuistry, from that blessed precept which bears with 
it our highest glory and happiness ! 

The evidence of love is in aZZ the fruits of holiness. 
Yet there seems to be one quality or temper of mind, 
which is pointed out, both by the language of the 
Scriptures and by the constitution of things, as more 
peculiarly and inseparably attached to it — spiritual- 
mindedness ; a sister grace of the same blessed family, 
and hastening to her everlasting home. ' Set your 
affections on things above ; ' * for where your treasure 
is,' said our heavenly Master, ' there wiU your heart 
be also.* * Our conversation is in heaven,' said the 
Apostle, ' from whence also we look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus.' The same truth is plainly and aw- 
fully implied in the following passages : ' Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not 
in him.* ' No man can serve two masters ; ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.' The love of God, where 
it is sincere, carries the mind above the little vanities 
of this world. It familiarises the soul with objects so 
noble, it infuses into it desires so elevated, it fills it 
with pleasure so pure and heavenly, that it is impossL 
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ble to be detained any longer with the poor importu- 
nate cares and wishes that occasion so continual a 
bustle among mankind ; or to regard, without a sort 
of contempt, mingled with compassion, that childish 
eagerness with which wealth and honors, and all the 
gilded baubles of this life, are pursued by so many. 
Wherever these things, and such as these, are in high 
estimation, we may be quite certain * the love of the 
Father * is not The lamps which cheered our dark- 
ness fade at the approach of the rising sun. The pur- 
suits which delighted our ignorance are understood 
and despised when we attain to * the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ/ 

I cannot but observe here, and it can scarcely be 
considered as a digression fix)m the subject, how 
wisely it has been ordained of Grod, that actions, 
rather than sentiments, shall be the proofs of our 
allegiance to him. Whoever is at all acquainted with 
the speculations of philosophical writers respecting 
the will, must be aware that no man can with propri- 
ety be said to desire or will any thing, which lies 
within the reach of his own powers, unless he so pre- 
fers it that he really endeavors to obtain it. For the 
wiU is governed by motives ; and if a man says he 
desires to do one thing, while he actually does anoth- 
er, it is plain that he speaks inaccurately : his prefer- 
ring the second is a proof that he does not, in any 
strictness of expression, desire the first. If a man 
says his earnest desire is to be virtuous, while he con- 
tinues to live on in sin, it is plain he deceives himself: 
for (through God's assistance, freely offered to all,) 
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he might be virtuous if he would ; that is, if he really 
desired so to be ; and the truth is, he does not desire 
it : though, if he could be virtuous, and still continue 
to enjoy the pleasures of sin, he probably would de- 
sire it Yet we hear men talk of a thousand wishes, 
which they think real, though, in truth, they exist 
only in their imaginations ; and there can be no doubt 
that many bad men take great comfort to themselves 
from their supposed desires to be good. Now God, 
who knows what is in man, could not but know (I 
speak with reverence,) that if the sentiments and dis- 
positions of the heart were made the test of holiness* 
men would deceive themselves respecting these, just 
as we find they do respecting their wishes ; that they 
would fancy they loved Grod, while they really loved 
the world; and imagine they loved their fellow- 
creatures, while they really loved themselves. For 
contrary affections are just as incompatible, and, in 
strictness of language, as absurd, as contrary desires. 
God, therefore, has declared, that actions shall be the 
test of our sentiments, exactly as they are of our 
wishes. And this is the more observable, because the 
dispositions of the heart, and not external actions, 
evidently furnish the qualifications for heaven and 
happiness ; so that it might have been supposed (with 
apparent reason,) that a revelation from God would 
enjoin only the attainment of certain tempers of mind, 
as the proper conditions of our acceptance. We see, 
however, that a different test has been established ; 
and surely it is no mean proof of the truth of Christi- 
anity, that the most accurate researches into the con- 
stitution of man enable us to verify its wisdom. 
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The commands of God will always be found to be 
perfective of the nature which He has given us, not 
contradictory to it Having enjoined us to love him, 
we may be well persuaded that he has revealed him- 
self to us in a manner fitted to awaken that affection. 
The sources, indeed, from which it flows, are of the 
same kind, when directed towards God, as we feel 
them to be when exercised towards any of our fellow- 
creatures — the knowledge of his goodness, and our 
own personal experience of it. 

That moral excellence is the proper object of love 
has not been denied, I believe, by any writer ; and I 
suppose it is not necessary to establish, by argument, 
a fact which never has been disputed* 

But there have not been wanting writers, justly 
celebrated for wisdom and piety, who insist that the 
only proper and worthy source of love to our Maker 
is to be found in a knowledge of his perfections. This 
opinion, when accurately examined, is not so entirely 
indefensible as at first it appears to be : for the sense 
which we have of the goodness of God towards us 
may, perhaps, without any great impropriety, be said 
to awaken our love to him chiefly by giving us a more 
near and lively view of his perfections. I confess, 
however, that the distinction has always seemed to me 
far too refined to be of any practical value ; and even, 
unless very cautiously received, to be opposed to the 
general language of Scripture. When St. John says, 
* We love him because he first loved us,' can the sense 
of the Apostle be reasonably doubted ? Surely, in 
this place the most obvious meaning is the right one. 

10» 
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Yet Mr. Edwards, in his work upon the Religi6us 
Affections, endeavors to give it a different construc- 
tion. But consider : — Gratitude is a moral feeling ; 
gratitude is a natural and proper return for bounties 
received. Now it is doubtless very possible to feel 
grateful towards those whom we do not love. But 
suppose us to experience kindness from one who is 
already dear to us ; I appeal to every generous and 
feeling heart, whether the sentiment of gratitude, 
which we should cherish towards an indifferent per- 
son, is not now swallowed up and lost in the ardor of 
an increased affection. It is impossible for the most 
penetrating eye to distinguish between them. When 
St Paul says, * The love of Christ constraineth us, 
because we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 
were all dead,* he seems plainly to urge the greatness 
of the benefit bestowed as operating irresistibly on his 
affections. So in the Old Testament, we find the Al- 
mighty continually calling on his people to remember 
his mercies toward them, and charging them with the 
plainest guilt for their insensibility. It is one of the 
most striking and characteristic features of Revela- 
tion, that, instead of enjoining us to love a being of 
abstract perfection, it has laid open to us the whole of 
that astonishing and intimate system of relations 
which connects man so closely with his Maker, under 
the Christian economy ; for the very purpose (as it 
should seem,) of affecting us with the view of his pe- 
culiar condescension and rich mercy towards us. Yet 
our interest in these things is just as personal as it 
can be in the most direct interposition for our happi- 
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ness. Surely we do a dangerous violence to common 
sense, and to the universal feelings of mankind, in de- 
nying that love to God arises in part from a personal 
experience of his goodness. 

A correct knowledge of the true fountains from 
whence our affections spring, is of great practical 
value in religion. We are thus enabled to distin- 
guish whatever is rational and truly excellent, from 
those transports of fancy which sometunes assume to 
themselves titles to which they have no claim. We 
are enabled, also, by well-directed exertions, to keep 
alive, strengthen, and elevate the holy dispositions, 
which, through the divine goodness, have been en- 
grafted in our hearts. The love of Grod is no mys- 
terious sentiment inspired into the soul we know not 
how, and sustained and invigorated solely by super- 
natural influences. Like every thing else within us 
and around us, it is, indeed, most truly, the gift of 
our heavenly Father ; but it differs not in any essen- 
tial quality, from the other graces which his Spirit 
imparts; and it is for us, earnestly soliciting and 
humbly depending on his assistance, to cultivate dili- 
gently those means by which it may be cherished and 
increased. 

If the contemplation o£ the goodness of Grod be the 
first natural cause of our love towards him, that love, 
it is manifest, wiU be proportionate to our acquaint- 
ance with his perfections. Let us, then, endeavor to 
improve in our knowledge of God. His moral excel- 
lence is indeed the proper object of affection ; but we 
cannot consider it separately from his other attri- 
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butes. They are all either subservient to, or identi- 
fied mth it. They all contribute to fill up and pei> 
feet the great and inexpressible idea of Deity. Nor 
let us imagine that this knowledge is too high for us. 
Every page of Holy Writ invites us : the voice of the 
whole creation calls us to pursue it Has the ever- 
lasting God raised us from the dust, and breathed into 
us the breath of life ; has He furnished us with facul- 
ties to apprehend, to imagine, to reason; has He 
made us * beings of large discourse, looking before 
and after,* curious to know, and intelligent to discov- 
er ; has He set us in the midst of a theatre of won- 
ders, building up the bright canopy of the heavens 
above, and spreading out the green earth beneath us ; 
has He so finely constructed, so delicately wrought 
the frame which we inhabit, that every sense shall 
drink in rapture and amazement ; — and can we en- 
joy the gifts, yet forget the Giver; and while we 
stretch our researches through the varied provinces 
of nature, neglect Him who made and sustains them 
all? What is the whole tenor of Scripture but a 
history of the character of God, manifested in his 
dealings towards us? It is that awful and perfect 
character, equally wise and holy, equally elevated and 
amiable, which the highest spiritual intelligences es- 
teem it their glory to contemplate. What language 
can express our folly, if we refuse to share so blessed 
a privilege ! 

But it is not necessary to enter very largely upon 
a topic which is enforced by the explicit testimony of 
Holy Writ * This is life eternal, that they may know 
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thee, the only true Grod, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.* 0, righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee ; but I have known thee, and these have 
known that thou hast sent me. And I have declared 
unto them thy name, and will declare it; that the 
love wherewith thou hast loved me may be in them, 
and I in them.* These are the words of our ever- 
blessed Redeemer. Hear also St. Paul : * Wherefore 
I also cease not to give thanks for you, making men- 
tion of you in my prayers ; that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may give unto you 
the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him.* ' And this I pray, that your love may 
abound yet more and more in knowledge and in all 
judgment* * For this cause we also do not cease to 
pray for you, and to desire that ye might be filled 
■with the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and spirit- 
ual understanding.* ' Grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ* 
* For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that He would grant you, ac- 
cording to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened 
with might by his Spirit in the inner man ; that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend, with all saints, what is the breadth and length 
and depth and height, and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God.* What the Apostle prayed 
for earnestly, we ought to desire fervently; and 
what we fervently desire^ we shall strenuously en- 
deavor to obtain. 
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The love of God has its foimdatioii in our personal 
experience of his goodness, as well as in the know- 
ledge of his perfections. Let us then so attend to 
and consider the mercies we receive, that we ' may- 
grow daily more and more sensible to the bounty of 
him who bestows them. This is an exercise in which 
the more eminent saints appear, in all ages, peculiarly 
to have delighted. Indeed, I know not any disposi- 
position which more decisively marks a truly Christ- 
ian frame of mind, than a lively sensibility to the 
exceeding bounty of God in all his hourly and ordi- 
nary mercies, as well as in the more special instances 
of his providential care and kindness. Worldly pei>- 
sons seem to have little sense of the magnitude of the 
blessings they enjoy. They go on thoughtlessly and 
thanklessly wasting all the bounties of Providence : 
and, if but a few drops of bitterness are shed into the 
cup of their pleasures, are apt to think themselves 
hardly dealt with. But whoever has learned his re- 
ligion at the feet of Christ Jesus ; whoever has deeply 
felt the majesty of God and his own meanness ; who- 
ever has been duly humbled under a sense of his 
many and most grievous offences, his abuse of the 
mercies he has largely shared, his frequent forgetful- 
ness of his best Benefactor, the faint and worthless 
service of his least sinful days ; whoever, in short, has 
just notions of himself, and sees things as they really 
are, will be deeply penetrated with the condescension, 
the long-suffering, and the goodness of that adorable 
Being, who has bestowed upon him every thing he 
possesses, all he has, and all he hopes for. And if he 
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has sinned wilfully against his Creator, (as, alas! 
which of us has not ? ) and if he has suffered chas- 
tisement for his offences, ( ' of which all are partak- 
ers,') how will his heart glow with gratitude towards 
the gracious Father who loved him even when he was 
most unworthy, and visited him with timely afflictions, 
lest he should perish forever ! Could the veil which 
now separates us from futurity be for a moment drawn 
aside, and those regions of everlasting happiness and 
sorrow, which strike so faintly on the imagination, be 
presented fully to our eyes, it would occasion, I doubt 
not, a sudden and strange revolution in our estimate 
of things. Many are the distresses for which we now 
weep in suffering or sympathy, that would awaken 
us to songs of thanksgiving : ]^Iany the dispensations 
which now seem dreary and inexplicable, that would 
fill our adoring hearts with astonishment and joy. 

But though it is highly desirable that we should at- 
tend diligently to God's dealings with us, and acquire 
a very lively sensibility to every instance of his good- 
ness, it is, at the same time, important that this per- 
sonal wakefulness be accompanied with an habitual 
regard to the general character of his providence ; 
otherwise it may happen that the pressure of tempo- 
rary affliction may shake the very foundations of our 
faith. A settled conviction, founded upon rational 
evidence, of the beneficence of our Creator, is the 
key-stone of all religion. This blessed persuasion, 
increasing with an increasing knowledge of the nature 
of his government, is the first source of Divine love. 
More strictly rational than the second, yet abound- 
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ing less in ardor and animation, it gives in stability 
what it borrows in feeling. A love of God founded 
only on the perception of his excellence would move 
our hearts but faintly ; flowing only from a grateful 
sense of his goodness to ourselves, it might be fluctu- 
ating and fitful. Both, therefore, must be united ; 
and a more beautiful instance can hardly be imagined 
of the harmony with which the different principles of 
our nature concur in the service of our Maker. It 
affords an example, too, which is highly characteristic 
of the way in which God has ordained that our facul- 
ties and feelings shall act together to build up the 
perfect Christian. 

The seeds of holiness are sown in this life, but they 
grow up and flourish for eternity. It is impossible to 
contemplate the two great sources of our love to God, 
without perceiving that, as earth is in its nature capa- 
ble of increasing without limits, the sentiment to 
which they give birth must be, in like manner, infi- 
nite. God is unchangeable ; but our idea of his per- 
fections is capable of perpetual enlargement, and his 
promises assure us of an unceasing accumulation of 
benefits. Here, indeed, our views are faint, and our 
affections languid ; yet, even in this life, we are grad- 
ually maturing for heaven, and travelling towards 
that kingdom where the tabernacle of God is planted. 
In proportion as our natures are renewed and sancti- 
fied, we feel a growing complacency in contemplating 
the adorable image of our Maker, and receive his 
increasing mercies with still increasing sensibility. 
And when this * earthly house of our tabernacle shall 
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be dissolved/ and we shall rise in the likeness of our 
Redeemer, holy and incorruptible, will the love that 
cheered our pilgrimage below fail us in those celestial 
regions ? When we stand before the throne of Grod 
and of the Lamb, every faculty vigorous, and every 
feeling awake to rapture ; when the mysterious vol- 
ume of Providence shall be unrolled, and the wisdom 
and goodness of the great Father of all things fully 
vindicated; when the recollection of the past, the 
perception of the present, and the anticipation of the 
future, shall unite to overwhelm us with joy and won- 
der ; when we shall behold our Saviour * face to face,' 
and ' know even as we are known,* then will love be 
indeed triumphant, immeasurable as the perfections of 
our Maker, and inexhaustible as his bounties. 

Love is the great principle of the Gospel ; but it 
has been the first commandment under both dispen- 
sations. The law was published, indeed, in thunders 
from Mount Sinai, and the punishments it denounced 
were the sanctions which enforced its precepts. Yet 
even then * God left not himself without witness ; * 
the love of him was enjoined with the most affecting 
solemnity : and when our Redeemer republished that 
Divine precept. He borrowed it from the Pentateuch. 
This concurs with every natural indication to show, 
that whatever other principles of action may be use- 
ful to a being so ignorant and infirm as man, love is 
the true end of all religion. Our advancement in 
holiness may be safely measured by the growing in- 
fluence of this affection ; and it is the peculiar glory 
of Christianity, that, by opening to us the great doc- 
11 
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trine of reconciKation through a Saviour, and intro- 
ducing with that doctrine a service more rational and 
more spiritual than belonged to the former covenant, 
it has given to this heavenly principle a practical 
authority and predominance, which it could not gen- 
erally obtain under a darker economy. 

Love is, even in this world, an unfailing source of 
happiness. It is so in the natural constitution of 
things ; just as fear is a source of pain, and confidence 
of courage. Whoever truly loves God has a secret 
fountain of joy within his bosom, which the distresses 
of this life can never quench, though they may some- 
times a little disturb it It is this inward peace, this 
hear1>felt satisfaction, which alone truly deserves the 
name of happiness. It was this which sustained the 
aposties and martyrs of the first ages, and made them, 
in the midst of sufiering, more than conquerors. It 
is this which still pours its sacred influence around us, 
and sheds a mild, a holy light upon the path of our 
pilgrimage. 

* Perfect love casteth out fear.' How full of en- 
couragement and peace is this blessed declaration ! 
And it is the language of nature in our hearts, as 
well as of the word of God. Let us love God above 
all things. Thi§ surely is no hard precept, no heavy 
service. What is it that Christianity enjoins us ? — to 
contemplate that which is most perfect; to admire 
that which is most lovely; to imitate that which is 
most excellent; to cultivate feelings and affections 
which are essentially amiable, suited to our nature, 
and the sources, even in this world, of almost all the 
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happiness we can enjoy, or bestow ; to be matured for 
everlasting bliss ; and, by the perfect sanctification of 
our souls, become meet for that kingdom, where iaith 
sball be lost in knowledge, and hope in possession, but 
where charity, unextinguished and unextinguishable, 
shall reign and triumph for ever. 

I conclude with a passage which should be graven 
upon every heart: — * Grod is love; and he that 
dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.' 
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Man was created pure, and placed in a world 
which the bounty of his Maker had stored with every- 
thing that could supply the materials of knowledge to 
his mind, and minister delight to his senses. But 
man rebelled against his Creator ; his appetites were 
corrupted, and his reason depraved. The same world 
which was intended to be the scene of his happiness 
and improvement, became the theatre of his guilt and 
misery. The faculties with which he had been en- 
dowed, that he might contemplate the nature and 
imitate the perfections of his heavenly Father, were 
perverted to supply the means of selfish gratification ; 
and all that rich store of blessings, which the bounty 
of Heaven had showered around him, fiimished only 
multiplied incentives to his cupidity. Sin had 
poisoned the very fountains of happiness, as the bee 
extracts the venom which arms her sting from her 
own honey. Yet God remained unaltered and unal- 
terable. His law had assigned, by an everlasting 
sanction, — to holiness, glory and inmiortality ; to 
guilt, confusion and misery. Amidst the gloom of 
that fearful night which had enveloped the earth, 
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some gleams of a heavenly light were still visible. 
Amidst all the perplexity and contradictions, the 
strange appearances and inextricable mystery, which 
seemed to have taken possession of the world, which 
confounded the most wise, and daunted the most 
courageous, there were feelings within, which whis- 
pered a present Providence ; there were indications 
without, which pointed to an ulterior dominion, to a 
day of righteous retribution, to the final triumphs of 
virtue and piety. 

What, then, was the foundation of religion to beings 
thus situated ; of that religion, I mean, which, sepa- 
rated from the pomp of processions and sacrifices, 
established its dominion in the heart, and became, 
however imperfectiy, a rule of moral conduct ? Faith, 
undoubtedly ; — a persuasion of the righteous govern- 
ment of God, sufficientiy powerful to overcome the 
solicitations of the senses ; to induce a rational regard 
to his will, in contradiction to present appearances. 
Faint, indeed, was the light, and feeble the influence 
of this blessed principle. Yet it existed even under 
the darkest dispensation, and waited only a happier 
hour to break forth in its full lustre. 

That hour at length arrived, when Lnmanuel de- 
scended from Heaven to redeem his guilty servants. 
A new era now opened on the world ; the Gospel of 
pardon and reconciliation was published abroad ; and 
Faith was declared to be the great principle of the 
new dbpensation, by which Jew and Gentile should 
be justified and brought nigh to God. It was the 
same faith which had been since the world was : * by 

11* 
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wliich the elders obtained a good report ; * Hhe sub- 
stance of things hoped for ; the evidence of things 
not seen ; ' but it was enlightened by the revelation of 
the most important truths, and directed chiefly 
towards a new object *This is the work of God, 
that ye believe on him whom he hath sent' * Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.' 
The language of the New Testament is quite unambig- 
uous ; it offers salvation to sinners through faith in the 
Redeemer. The nature of the Gospel declarations 
can excite surely no surprise in any mind that is 
adequately impressed with the value of the discove- 
ries which Christianity imparted. The great truths 
of natural religion remained, indeed, unaltered ; in 
their nature they are eternal, and incapable of dimi- 
nution. But to man, helpless and criminal, some- 
thing was wanting far different from a more distinct 
view of the glory of God and of his holiness. That 
sight, which exalts the bliss of the most perfect spirits, 
would have overwhelmed him with horror and conster- 
nation. He could not dare to approach the ark of the 
living God, lest he should perish. Man needed a 
Saviour ; and when He who was appointed to that 
glorious character appeared, proclaiming with divine 
authority forgiveness to a race of condemned and suf- 
fering sinners, was it possible that he should not claim 
and attract to himself their chief attention ? Faith 
in God and his righteous providence is undoubtedly 
the foundation of all religion; but faith in the Re- 
deemer must be the leading principle of an economy 
of redemption. 
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Let us then endeavor to consider more closely the 
extent and efficacy of this evangelical principle. 

The language of the Holy Scriptures is often con- 
cise, but never inaccurate. * Believe on the Lord. 
Jesus Christ,' is indeed a short sentence, and has 
appeared to some a strange and summary manner of 
imparting salvation. But it requires only a little re- 
flection to perceive its comprehensiveness. For who is 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? He who has been appointed 
by the Father to be the Saviour of all the ends of the 
earth. And why is it that in this character he pos- 
sesses so powerful a claim upon our attention ? Be- 
cause we are sinners, subject to death, as the just 
reward of our offences, and incapable of rescuing 
ourselves ; because holiness is life everlasting, and in 
our own strength we are unable to attain it. He 
who comes to Jesus, and asks salvation from him, 
must undoubtedly first be sensible that he needs it 
He must feel that in himself he has no hope ; that he 
is justly exposed to the righteous wrath of God ; that he 
possesses neither the means of satisfying his anger, nor 
the power of resisting it He must understand the 
value of that atonement which the mercy of His 
Maker has provided ; not merely as an abstract truth, 
to be contemplated with admiration, as a part of his 
providential economy, but as a truth of the deepest 
personal interest, unspeakably valuable and consoling 
to himself as a sinner. Without these previous dis- 
positions, how is it possible that any one should 
believe in Christ, such as the Grospel has revealed 
him to us ? And so disposed, is it not abundantly 
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manifest, that in accepting him as our Saviour, we 
shall accept him as our Lord, and Prince, and Pat- 
tern ; a deliverer from the power of sin, as well as 
from its penalty ; the Source of our strength ; the 
Object of our affections ; the living Image of holi- 
ness, to which we must be conformed ; the Guardian 
in whom we are to trust; the Judge by whom we 
must be approved ; whose favor is security and peace, 
whose acceptance is everlasting glory and happiness ? 
In that economy of righteousness, which the wisdom 
of God had prepared before the foundation of the 
world, Christ is all in all ; the source, the centre, and 
the end. He pervades and he comprehends the 
whole. 

But there is a privilege attached to the faith of a 
Christian, so important, and so deeply interesting, 
that it deserves a more particular consideration: 
• Being justified by faith, we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ* 

Had a divine revelation informed us, that God, 
through the merits and intercession of his Son, was 
willing to pardon our sins on sincere repentance, to 
supply us with strength sufficient for his service, and 
finally to advance those who should be found worthy 
to a state of the most perfect happiness ; this surely 
would have been justly esteemed to be intelligence of 
the very highest moment — *good tidings of great 
joy to all people.* But the goodness of our heavenly 
Father has glorified his Son by the dispensation of a 
mercy yet more astonishing and complete. To the 
himible repentant believer in Jesus Christ he offers 
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sometliing beyond pardon, strength, and hope: he 
stretches out the arms of his paternal love, and re- 
ceives him at once to his favor. Like the tender 
parent in the parable, he sees him while yet afar off, 
and welcomes him with the smile of gladness to his 
everlasting home. 

There is something so unspeakably generous and 
elevated in that part of the Gospel promises which 
has been last mentioned, that it seems to me scarcely 
possible to consider it, without tracing (if I may so 
speak) the touches of an Almighty hand, the linear 
ments of a heavenly origin. In this world all is cold, 
timid, and defensive. The sallies of an imprudent 
passion may be forgiven; but a silent retrospective 
glance reminds us how greatly we offended. The 
assurances of renewed affection are perhaps received ; 
but there is still some half-restrained emotion, some 
well-recovered and well-explained inadvertency, that 
speaks a secret apprehension. There are terms, and 
pledges, and provisos. Besentment lurks under the 
form of dignity; and suspicion wears the mask of 
prudence. 

Earthly these pasrioni of the eaith, 
They perish where they had their birth. 

In the counsels of our Almighty Benefactor, all is 
great and noble ; worthy of his exalted nature and 
comprehensive wisdom. Is it possible to conceive 
any thing more liberal in its character, or better 
suited to influence a mind capable of being affected 
by generosity, and sensible to emotions of gratitude, 
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than the free offer of reconciliation and favor which 
the gospel proposes ? Is there in the whole circle of 
creation a spectacle more delightful than that of an 
injured benefactor throwing wide his arms, with all 
the eagerness of affectionate confidence, to receive 
his much-offending and much-humbled friend ? It is 
one of the peculiar features of Christianity, that it 
addresses the most elevated sentiments of our nature ; 
it calls forth whatever is truly noble ; purifies it from 
its vile alloy, and fixes it on a sure and everlasting 
basis. In its character there is nothing low or com- 
promising. The commands which it publishes are 
most strict and holy ; the rewards which it promises 
are most excellent and animating ; the motives which 
it employe are most affecting. Let our sentiments 
and actions correspond, then, with that high and holy 
dispensation. Let us yield to its influence without 
reserve and without fear; offering the sacrifice, not 
of a few painful restraints and heartless performances, 
but of every faculty and every feeling ; * knowing in 
whom we have believed,* and fully persuaded that 
He who demands the consecration of all our powers, 
will abundantly justify the requisition, by exalting 
them to their full perfection, and employing them at 
once to the advancement of his own glory and of our 
highest and inconceivable felicity. 

The foundation of a Christian faith is laid in 
humiKty. Where else should it rest, while it resides 
in the hearts of sinners ? It is in the nature of sin 
to make us insensible to the degradation it occasions. 
Like a vile sorceress, she blinds the eyes of those 
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whom she ensnares, to her own deformity. But 
could we see, as hereafter doubtless we shall see, the 
true glory of a pure and righteous God ; — could we 
behold the love, and order, and felicity, and beauty, 
which reign with a serene and cloudless lustre through 
his happy empire ; could we contemplate fully, and 
feel justly, the nameless abominations, the hopeless 
confusion, the shame, and desolation, and misery, 
which sin has wrought wherever its influence has 
extended ; who is there that would not hide his head 
in the dust at the recollection of his past offences ? 
It may happen, indeed, and probably it does often 
happen, that the first entrance on the paths of piety 
is attended with a delight so lively, as to subdue and 
swallow up every other emotion. Such appears to 
have been generally the case among the first converts 
to Christianity. It may happen, too, and I trust it 
does often happen, that they who have received the 
Gospel * with joy of the Holy Ghost,' so continue to 
tread faithfully in the paths of heavenly wisdom, as to 
experience, even to the end of their lives, * that her 
ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.* But whether our entrance into that holy 
land be darkened with storms, or cheered with sun- 
shine ; whether the winding road of our pilgrimage 
conduct us along the green pasture or the barren 
wilderness ; the same convictions, the same feelings, 
.the same dispositions, must reside in the bosom of 
Christians. All must be sensible that they are sin- 
ners; all must feel a deep abhorrence of sin; all 
must be humbled to the renunciation of every claim 
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and every hope that rests not on the merits and the 
mercy of their Redeemer. Without humility there 
is no faith, without faith there is no salvation. 

We are too apt to consider faith as merely an act 
of the understanding. But it is impossible to read 
even a few pages of the New Testament, without 
perceiving that the belief which it requires, and the 
importance of which it labors unceasingly to exalt, is 
allied to, and implies, an appropriate temper of mind, 
a peculiar state of the sentiments and dispositions. 
When the Apostle declares that he testified unto all 
men * repentance toward God, and faith toward the 
Lord Jesus Christ,* is it not manifest, that the first is 
supposed to be the necessary precursor to the second ? 
And what is the uniform language of our blessed 
Redeemer? 'How can ye believe, which receive 
honor one of another ? ' — * Ye judge after the flesh.' 

— 'Why do ye not understand my speech? Even 
because ye cannot hear my word. Ye are of your 
father the devil ; for he is a liar, and the father of it ; 
and because I tell you the truth, ye believe me not.' 

— * He that is of God heareth Grod's words ; ye there- 
fore hear them not, because ye are not of God.' — 
* For judgment I am come into this world, that they 
which see not might see, and that they which see 
might be made blind.* — ' I am the good Shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am known of mine ; ye 
believe not, because ye are not of my sheep.' Faith 
is promised as the reward of obedience : ' If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether 
it be of God.' Infidelity is denounced as a judgment 
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on the disobedient: * Therefore they could not be- 
licTe, because that Esaias said, He hath blinded their 
eyes, and hardened their heart, that they 'should not 
see with their eyes, nor understand with their heart, 
and be converted, and I should heal them/ 

There is a truth connected with what has just been 
remarked, too awful to be mentioned without pain, 
yet far too important to be wholly omitted ; a truth of 
a nature to awaken in every serious mind a spirit of 
humble and anxious self-examination. Our Saviour 
did not confine his charge of unbelief to those who 
openly rejected or opposed him ; he directed it even 
against his own disciples, and clearly included in it 
one who constantly heard and followed him till within 
a few days of his death. * When Jesus knew in him- 
self that his disciples murmured at it, he said unto 
them. Doth this offend you ? there are some of you 
that believe not ; — for Jesus knew from the begin- 
ning who they were that believed not, and who 
should betray him.' Nay, which is, if possible, yet 
more striking, he accuses the Jews of the disbelief of 
iheir own Scriptures; — even those very Jews who 
taught them in their synagogues ; who quoted them in 
their assemblies; who bopnd them as phylacteries 
upon their garments ; who were consumed by the 
most flaming zeal for their honor ; who were ready to 
stone and crucify their Saviour, because they said he 
had spoken blasphemy against them. *It is my 
Father that honoreth me, of whom ye say that he is 
your God, yet ye have not known him.* * Do not think 
that I will accuse you to the Father; there is one 
12 
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that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust; 
for had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me, for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words ? ' Let us 
not imagine that a blind assent to truths which we 
have inherited with our name and country, or even 
a passionate eagerness for a few favorite dogmas, will 
be mistaken by our all-seeing Judge for that holy 
principle to which the promises of the Grospel belong ; 
which is a principle of conversion as well as of justi- 
fication ; and which is uniformly allied to that serious, 
humble, gentle, and grateful disposition, which the 
precepts and example of our Saviour inculcated, and 
which therefore can alone expect his final approbation , 
and acceptance. 

It is of the essence of an evangelical faith, that it 
draws ofi* our regards from ourselves, and fixes them 
on our Redeemer. Men do not naturally look up- 
wards : they love to survey themselves : and they 
examine to applaud. It is perfectly astonishing what 
contemptible frivolities we are capable of admiring, 
so that they belong only to ourselves. Not only parts, 
and wit, and intellectual attainments, but a gilt spur, 
a ribbon, a bracelet, a coach-and-four ; * Quantula- 
cunque adeo est occasio, suflScit.* The same princi- 
ple operates powerfully in religion. Self-love rarely 
finds much difficulty in settling the moral account. 
Like the old juggler, she has all the rogueries of 
optics at her command, and applies them as she 
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pleases. Every fault is seen in miniature ; every fair 
disposition is set in that light where its proportions 
seem the most graceful ; and our very defects appear 
to be the germs of excellences. This tendency to 
self-approbation is undoubtedly innate in us all ; but 
it remained for the corruptions of Christianity to 
show to what an excess of folly and profaneness it 
was capable of growing. Would it have been credi- 
ble, if the history of past ages had not placed the 
matter beyond controversy, that men should seriously 
think it possible for us so much to overdo our ap- 
pointed parts in life, and to accmnulate by our exer- 
tions such a surplus of merits, as to be able safely to 
transfer a portion to our poor neighbors, just as 
children sell their fish at cards when they have made 
up their stake ? I remember, formerly, in a grotto 
dedicated to a lady-saint of high reputation, to have 
seen the picture of an old friar, who perhaps may be 
in the calendar himself. It was a sad daitb, but the 
countenance spoke the highest degree of self-com^ 
placency; and underneath were written two Latin 
lines, which expressed in substance, * What is it that 
God required of me ? To endure penances, to per- 
form acts of merit. I have endured them ; I have 
performed them.* The sentiment was expressed with 
that haughty conciseness which characterizes the 
language of the old Bomans. And yet it is probable 
that this poor, vain, silly, ignorant creature, had 
consumed the life of which he was so proud, in eating 
eggs, and counting beads, and illuminating the lives 
of the Saints. But thus it is, in some measure, witii 
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US all. The standard of principle and the standard 
of action generally find means to meet. As the 
weather grows foul, the quicksilver descends ; but we 
are busy with our concerns, and shift the index, 
without much observing where it points. Few ever 
discover occasion for anxiety by merely contemplating 
their own hearts and lives : * Measuring themselves 
by themselves, and comparing themselves among 
themselves, they are not wise.* But faith opens our 
senses to new and higher objects; it removes the 
* veil fipom the heart ; * and while it reveals to us our 
naturally depraved and degraded condition, points 
to that holy Saviour who is indeed Hhe Lord our 
Kighteousness/ There we behold at once the proof 
of our corruption, and its remedy ; and whilst we 
survey with grateful admiration the living image of 
excellence to which, henceforward, we must aspire, 
we learn — we cannot but learn — that genuine hu- 
mility and self-abasement, which are the first elements 
of a new nature. The masters of wisdom in ever}' 
art have instructed us, if we would excel, to study 
continually the highest models, that we may learn to 
be dissatisfied with our own performances, and to 
conceive that ideal beauty, which the most perfect 
specimens of human taste and genius have, indeed, 
never perfectly expressed, though they approach to it 
the most nearly. The principle which has ever been 
approved in earthly pursuits, Christianity has sancti- 
fied; but the model which it has presented to our 
minds is not a dull image or a mouldering pillar, a 
poem, or a picture — imperfect patterns of limited 
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excellence; but a living object of axlmiration and 
affection; a Saviour and a Prince; a High Priest, 
such as indeed * became us, holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens ; ' who * is able to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him/ * And we all with open 
face beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image, from glory to glory, 
as by the Spirit of the Lord.* 

Faith is a practical principle. Indeed, the very 
contrary seems to be the idea generally entertained 
by the opposers of Christianity ; who speak of faith 
as if it were something perfectly abstract, superseding 
the common duties of morality. * M. Turgot,' (says 
Condorcet, his biographer,) *was too enlightened to 
expect that any thing but abuses could arise from 
any scheme of religion, that, loaded with speculative 
dogmas, makes the salvation of men depend upon 
their creed.* But Condorcet would have had no diffi- 
culty in admitting, that a man who believes diligence 
and honesty to be the road to wealth, is likely to be 
diligent and honest. He would freely have acknowl- 
edged, that, to convince men of the benefits which 
ultimately result from the regulation of their appe- 
tites and passions, is a very rational and sober method 
of inculcating the principles of morals. He would 
have confessed, without hesitation, that the authors of 
TEncyclop^die were animated in their undertaking, 
by a persuasion that the destruction of prejudices 
would tend to the general prosperity ; and that, when 
M. Turgot undertook the administration of the finan^ 
12* 
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ces, he believed he should be able to render material 
service to the public. And, probably, after having 
made these admissions, he would not have denied that 
the characters and conduct of men, and therefore, 
their well-being in this life, are very materially influ- 
enced by the opinions they entertain ; or, in other 
words, * depend upon their creed/ And after all 
these acknowledgments, surely any body, except Con- 
dorcet, would confess, that a religion which says that 
the well-being of men in another world, or, in a sin- 
gle word, their * salvation, depends upon their creed,' 
is not upon the face of it false and chimerical. The 
truth is, as any one upon a moment's reflection must 
admit, that men, so far as they are under the direction 
of reason, always act with reference to something they 
believe. Why do we rise in the morning ? Because 
we believe it to be moral, healthful, necessary. Why 
do we go to rest at night ? Because we believe that 
we shall be refreshed by repose. Why do we attend 
in our shops, or prosecute diligently our profession ? 
Because we believe that it will conduce to the ad- 
vancement of our fortunes. Why do we travel into 
foreign parts? Because we believe that there is 
something to be learned or to be enjoyed. And thus, 
through every department and subdivision of human 
life, it is most plain that a previous persuasion of 
some nature must precede every voluntary action 
whatsoever. Can it then be doubted that a serious 
and cordial recognition of all those momentous truths, 
which revelation has taught us, will bring with it im- 
portant practical consequences? Is it nothing to 
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know that we are sinners, and that the end of sin is 
death ? Is it nothing to be convinced that the only- 
begotten Son of God has died for our offences, and 
* ever liveth to make intercession for ns ? ' Cftn we 
be persuaded that all who turn to him in penitence 
and gratitude shall be accepted, sustained, and bless- 
ed, without being in the faintest measure affected by 
the intelligence ? Is it credible that any one should 
thoroughly believe, that to be conformed to the image 
of his Redeemer is an appointed mean and indispen- 
sable condition of happiness, yet remain in willing 
bondage to sin and Satan ? Nothing but the strange 
contradiction between the professions and practice of 
Christians could ever have introduced the smallest 
difficulty into this subject The faith of many of ns 
is so faint, that its fruits are scarce visible ; but there- 
fore to doubt its power, is as if the shivering Lap- 
lander should deny the heat of a solstitial summer. 
None, whose hearts have been deeply impressed with 
the declarations of the Gospel, ever questioned their 
practical efficacy ; and none, surely, who have expe- 
rienced their efficacy, can cease to pray with the 
deepest fervor for the increased energy, within their 
souls, of that blessed principle by which they first 
embraced them ; the source of holiness and the foun- 
dation of hope. 

How then may we hope to grow in this truly Chris- 
tian grace? The holy Scriptures have not been 
silent in this particular; their language is equally 
plain for instruction and consolation. * If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
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it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.' * He 
that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me ; and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father, and I will love him, and will 
manifest myself to him.' The way to increase in 
faith, is to increase in practical holiness. The more 
earnestly we desire and labor to be conformed to the 
image of our Saviour, the more clearly shall we dis- 
cern the excellence of that scheme of salvation which 
he has provided, the more sensibly shall we feel the 
reality of heavenly things. This blessedness is sealed 
to us by the unfailing promises of God. It is laid, 
too, in the unalterable constitution of things, which 
his hand has formed, and which the declarations of 
his Spirit discover and sanction. How should it be " 
otherwise ! "While, in humble and fervent prayer, we 
seek for strength and knowledge from on high, will 
not our near approach to God be accompanied with a 
more powerful and penetrating perception of his 
presence, his providence, his paternal care and kind- 
ness ? While our eyes are fixed on the Redeemer, 
and our hearts are awakened to joy and gratitude in 
the remembrance of his unutterable mercies ; while 
we feel our weakness sustained, our wants supplied, 
our sorrows lightened, and our wavering spirits re- 
freshed, directed, and sanctified, by the effusion of 
that grace which his sufferings have purchased for us ; 
shall we doubt the merits of his blood, the efficacy of 
his intercession, or the inviolable sanctity of his promi- 
ses ; while we walk in the path which Christ has trod 
before us, our steps directed heavenwards, our 
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thoughts and desires soaring above this perishable orb, 
and our hearts already arrived at the land of our 
everlasting rest ; while we daily discover more plainly 
the wisdom of the whole plan and constitdtion of 
Providence, and mark the coincidence of design visi- 
ble in all his dispensations ; while we discern more 
manifestly, and feel more practically, the excellency 
of that holiness which the terrors of the Law and the 
mercies of the Grospel have alike exalted ; while the 
soul is daily more conformed to that temper whick 
the Holy Spirit of God breathes into us, purified and 
adorned as a hallowed temple to receive its celestial 
visitor ; while we taste the very pledges of his bounty, 
and prelibations of that perfect bliss which his pre- 
sence diffuses through the realms of glory; while 
every thing within, and every thing around, concurs 
to attest the truth of those blessed assurances which 
fill our hearts with gladness and our tongues with 
praise ; is it possible we should cast towards them the 
jealous glance of an unquiet scepticism ; is it possible 
that we should not hold to them as to the anchor of 
the soul, and *■ grapple them to our hearts with links 
of steel ? ' If natural causes tend to their conse- 
quences, if increased evidence be allied to increased 
conviction, if the heart have any influence on the 
understanding, if there be one rational principle in 
man, or truth in his Maker, thus it must be. In this 
world, men are soon persuaded wherever their wishes 
precede their inquiries; their understandings easily 
become the converts of their feelings. Let as love 
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the Gospel entirely, and there can be no doubt that 
we shall cordiallj believe it 

The value of a lively faith is, perhaps, never felt 
more sensibly than in our devotional exercises. 
Without it, they are but poor formalities, the service 
neither of reason nor feeling : with it, they are life, 
and strength, and peace. St. James plainly attributes 
the efficacy of prayer chiefly to the faith which ac- 
companies it : * If any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
of Grod,that giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given him. But let him ask in 
faith, not wavering ; for he that wavereth is like a 
wave of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed : 
For let not that man think that he shall receive any 
thing of the Lord.* And our Saviour promised to 
his disciples, that whatever they should ' ask in prayer, 
believing, they should receive.* It may be a ques- 
tion, perhaps, how far these directions are to be ap- 
plied to each particular subject of our petitions ; but 
there can be no question that at the least they enjoin 
a deep and sensible conviction of the certainty of 
heavenly things, of the presence, and power, and 
faithfulness of Him whom we address, of the reality 
of our wants, and the truth of those blessings for 
which we ask. Without such a persuasion, and the 
feelings which belong to it, it is too plain there can be 
no real devotion. For prayer is the language of the 
heart; and it is but a mockery of God, to ask for 
blessings which we have no anxiety to obtain ; or cry 
to him for assistance, while we are ignorant of the 
nature of his promises, and perhaps only half con- 
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vinced of his active, parental, and ever-present provi- 
dence. Far different are the prayers of the true 
believer: full of gratitude for the mercies he has 
received, of humiliation under the sense of, his un- 
worthiness, of hope, and joy, and confidence in his 
everlasting Father and Benefactor: — full of faith, 
because flowing from a spirit enlightened and con- 
verted by the sanctifying power of the Gospel, and 
animated with the blessed assurance that they will 
be accepted in the Redeemer, and answered by the 
communication of the best temporal mercies, and of 
every spiritual blessing. 

Faith is the great sustaining principle on which all 
the religious affections repose. Every sentiment 
which is directed towards God, or the Redeemer, 
every feeling which is awakened by the contemplar 
tion of that glorious region which is appointed for our 
eternal rest, necessarily supposes a lively faith, the 
germ from which they spring, and from whence they 
draw their nutriment. Wherever that root has struck 
deep into a kindly soil, we shall shortly behold a 
luxuriant vegetation, shooting forth in every form of 
grace and beauty, and lifting its aspiring brow to 
heaven. How can we more certainly assist its growth, 
than by feeding and cherishing the source from which 
it derives its vigor ! 

Finally, it is faith alone, which, through all the 
varying scenes of life, can give to us steadfastness of 
purpose and unity of action. The ancient philosophy 
sought anxiously for some principle which might 
secure men against the unsteadiness of their nature, 
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by proposing to them an ultimate object of pursuit, 
sufficiently important to attract and reward their con- 
stant attention. But men are too mutable, and this 
world |0O imperfect. It belonged to Revelation to 
fulfil what the loftier minds of earlier days had con- 
ceived and prosecuted in vain. Nothing can secure 
us against the inconstancy of our own tempers and 
opinions, variable as the forms of every earthly 
fashion, but a steady regard to Him who is alone for^ 
ever imchangeable. The Christian * walks by faith, 
not by sight ; * * he endures as seeing Him who is 
invisible.' He has been cheered with a view of that 
glorious city which terminates the long avenue of 
earthly labors; and when faint and wearied in his 
pilgrimage, he can ascend some neighboring emi- 
nence, and refresh his exhausted spirits by contem- 
plating its lustre. The events of this life, indeed, 
sometimes seem strange to him ; but, amidst aU the 
elemental war around, he knows that the laws of 
nature remain unaltered, that the dominion of wisdom 
and order is not subverted. He sees a heavenly 
hand leaxiing every event to its destined issue, and 
touching the secret spring of every dispensation. 
The afflictions which befal him he knows that he has 
merited, and trusts that the mercy of his God will 
turn them to his correction and improvement. The 
sorrows which may sometimes assail those who are 
dear to him, he beholds indeed with the deepest sen- 
sibility, yet without dismay ; for he has learned that 
* whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth : * he remem- 
bers who they were 'of whom the world was not 
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tfrortky/ He sees that yiolenee and confiinon hftve 
taken possession of this world. And that each in las 
turn, daring his sojourn here, must suffer something 
fix)m the general disorder ; but he is well aaNlred thut 
'the Lord's hand is not shortened, neither his ear 
heavy ; that his eyes are over the righteous, and his 
ears are open to their prayers.* Above all, the Chris- 
tian fixes his eye with humble, yet steadfast confidence, 
upon his Redeemer. He has not forgotten the day 
when that mercifiil Lord called him out of darkness 
to see the light of his glorious salvation. All that he 
recollects of his earliest hours, all that he has experi- 
enced during his subsequent pilgrimage, concurs to 
teach him the sad lesson of his own unworthiness, the 
consoling knowledge of his Saviour's bounty. To 
him he renders the willing tribute of gratitude for the 
past, the humble offering of confidence for the future. 
He entirely desires to be devoted to his glwy ; and 
whether that glory be advanced by a few years of 
happiness or of sorrow, can surely be of little mo- 
ment. To a mind deeply impressed with the great 
doctrines of the Gospel, sensible to the value of spiri- 
tnal strength and consolation, and animated with the 
cheering hope of a holy, everlasting rest, nothing 
seems fearftd, nothing worthy of a deep or lasting 
disquietude, but the sense of the power of internal 
corruption, and the dread that it may yet break forth 
to the destruction of every hope. Yet the declara- 
tions of the Scriptures are full of comfort. * Say to 
them that are of a fearful heart. Be strong, fear 
not : behind, your God will come, even God nith a 

13 
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recompense; he will come and save yon/ 'I am 
the First and I am the last — and have the keys 
of hell and of death/ *He that believeth in 
me, thoagh he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
he that liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.' 

*A8, then, we have received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, so let us walk in him; rooted and built up 
in him, and established in tlie faith.' The unre- 
served surrender of the wl^ole heart to God, will 
bring with it whatever is really nece^ary for safety 
or for happiness. In His hands are all the events 
of all creation ; and by him they are ordained, dis- 
posed, employed, to produce the ultimate and incon- 
ceivable felicity of his faithful servants. Our part 
is exceedingly plain and simple : to pray, to watch, 
to put our trust in Him; to study and to do his 
will; to live under the constant sense and pro- 
tecting shadow of his providence ; to have a grow- 
ing love, of his goodness, and a cheerful confidence 
in his unfailing care and kindness ; to be the willing 
instruments of his power, yielding up our every 
faculty to his directing influence. Thus, our regards 
fixed on the Redeemer, may we walk with an even 
step along the rough and twilight paths of life; 
neither dazzled with the vanities, nor dismayed by 
the dangers that surround us. Thus shall we be 
enabled to receive and to survey the changeful 
events of this world with an heavenly tranquillity ; 
sharing, indeed, its labors, tasting its satisfactions, 
and sympathising with every sorrow, yet spiritual, 
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cheerful, and serene. And thus, after a few yean 
of mingled joy and suffering, shall we arrive at that 
land where fear and conflict, where doubt and dis- 
appointment, shall be no more, * into which no enemy 
enters, and from which no friend departs.' 
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When Alexander was about to undertake the con- 
quest of Asia, he distributed his possessions among 
his Mends. Some one, observing the magnificence of 
his presents, asked him what he intended to retain for 
himself? He replied, Hope. The servants of Christ, 
though in general little resembling, and little anxious 
to imitate, the lords of this world, may justly adopt 
the language of the Grecian hero. They have en- 
gaged in an enterprise so great, they aspire to a king- 
dom so rich and glorious, that they can well afford to 
abandon to others the ordinary honors and gratifica- 
tions of life. Hope is their portion ; a hope * full of 
immortality.' How should they exchange it for any 
worldly possessions, or even consent to share it with 
transient and perishable pleasures I * Opes, honores, 
et universum vitae ambitum, ad majora nati, non con- 
temnunt, sed relinquunt saeculo !'* 



* ' lUches, honors, and all the parade of lifie thej despise not, but they 
leave them to the world, for they are bom to a higher dAtXiXLj.^—EpUc^h 
on Ikuu: Barrow, 
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There is, perhaps, no Christian grace which is more 
characteristic of the religion to which it belongs, than 
that which has just been mentioned. Hope is the 
natural support of those who are for a time subjected 
to trials, and whose success depends upon their per- 
severance. It necessarily supposes a fixed and en- 
tire preference of some state of things which is ex- 
pected, over that which is possessed. And it has the 
peculiar power of so realizing to the fancy what is 
removed from the senses, and borrowing, as it were, a 
happiness from futurity, that where it is lively and 
vigorous, it can shed a light on the obscure path, can 
soften every sorrow, and make every labor light. 
Thus it seems to point out, in a single word, the na- 
ture of the Christian Pilgrimage in this world ; the 
views and expectations best fitted to supply refresh- 
ment in our journey ; and the temper and disposition 
of mind to which both should give birth — a temper 
at once serious and cheerful ; prepared for the trials of 
religion, and sensible of its consolations ; collected, 
but not gloomy ; and joyful, without levity and with- 
out excess. 

I have often thought that the goodness of God is, if 
possible, more distinctly marked in the injunctions 
which he has imposed on us, than even in the promises 
which he has given us, or the evidences of bounty 
and beneficence scattered through the natural crea- 
tion. He has so identified our duty with our happi- 
ness ; he has selected with such profound wisdom and 
unspeakable mercy the sources of our perfection and 
only lasting good, as the proper evidences of our 

13* 
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allegiance, that I know not bow any One, who has 
been accustomed to consider human nature attentive- 
ly, can fiul to discover in this beautiful arrangement 
tiie stamp of a Divine original. This truth can hardly 
be better illustrated than by the Christian grace which 
We are now considering. Had Hope been left unno- 
ticed by the inspired writers, had it been wholly omit- 
ted in the circle of Christian duties, is it not plain that 
every good man must secretly have cherished the 
blessed sentiment for his consolation, strength, and 
joy ? Must he not have sought, in its cheering influ- 
ence, a light in this land of shadows ; and clrtng to it 
as an anchor on which to ride in safety amid the 
temptations and sufferings of this stormy region ? 
How gratefully t^en should we receive, how diligently 
cherish, that blessed provision which the bounty of 
our Maker has furnished ! How deeply adore the 
gracious Father who has encouraged and enjoined us, 
in imitation of our Redeemer, to * look unto the joy 
that is set before us ; * * to endure the cross and de- 
spise the shame,' * having respect unto the recompense 
of the reward.' 

' Henceforth I learn thai to obey is best, 
And love, with fear, the only God.' * 

It happens, I imagine, not unfrequently, that Christ- 
ians, especially in their early acquaintance with re- 
ligion, feel some surprise at the exalted station which 
St Paul has assigned to Hope, among the chief graces 

* Par. Lost, nb. 12. 
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of tiie Goiq)el, supported by faith on the one side, and 
Hearenly Charity on the other. It appears singulac, 
at a first glance, that a feeling which seems to be ai*- 
mo6t instinctiye, with litde of a moral nature attached 
to it, and, as we should judge, inseparable from the an** 
ticipation of future happiness, should not only be 
reckoned among the duties, but even ranked with tfaa 
highest attainments of the Christian life. But thia 
difficulty, with many others, disappears as we become 
better acquainted with religion ; like a speck floating 
before the eyes, it is the imperfection of our senses, 
not a defect in the object we conten^late. It is too 
plain that the hope which St Paul has so highly exf 
alted, is no yulgar or ordinary affection. Look on the 
world around, and survey the conduct and characters 
of men. Can the largest charity believe that the 
hope of a Christian is among the common principles 
of action ? Are worldly persons in any visible or ef- 
fectual measure animated by a lively and joyful ex- 
pectation of * the glory which shall be revealed ? * I 
fear there is little doubt, that if the hearts of our fel- 
low-creatures were laid open, none would appear to 
be deeply affected with the hopes of the Gospel, but 
those who love its precepts. Let us, then, consider 
some of the peculiar features which belong to the 
Christian Hope, that we may the more justly appreci- 
ate its excellence. 

The Hope of the Gospel is founded on the promises 
of the Gospel. It has it roots, therefore, in faith. It 
is among the fairest and most delightful fruits of that 
parent stock of all Christiaii excellence. In propor- 
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tion, too, as our faith is lively, will our hope be ani- 
mated and joyful ; and so inseparable are these kin- 
dred graces, that in a large proportion, perhaps in a 
majority of instances, the word expressive of the one 
might be substituted for the other in Holy Writ, 
without any material alteration in the passage. How- 
ever, the ideas are not identical. Faith includes a 
belief in aU the declarations of God ; in the more aw- 
ful parts of his economy as well as in the more gra- 
cious; in his threatenings as well as his promises: 
Hope has respect only to the rewards which his bounty 
has set before us, and supposes not merely a deep con- 
viction of their reality, but a joyful perception of their 
approach, and of our own expected and inestimable 
interest in them. It seems to belong, therefore, to a 
more advanced state of Christian knowledge and ex- 
perience. It is faith in its progress towards Love ; 
elevated a littie above the damps of this chilling 
clime, and cheered with the beams of a brighter 
region, but not yet exalted to the seat of everlasting 
rest. 

The excellence and value of this Christian grace 
will be further evident, if we consider that hope 
necessarily implies an intimate acquaintance with the 
objects of its desire. No man can earnestly hope for 
any thing which he does not long to possess ; and no 
man ever desired ardently to be in possession of a 
blessing which he had not first learned to appreciate. 
If, therefore, we would glow with the hope of immor- 
tality, it is indispensable that we acquire a just and 
lively apprehension of its value. There is, indeed, a 
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certain notion of future happiness, which is easily 
formed, and therefore perhaps pretty general ; made 
up of negatives, like the idea of space, infinite in ex- 
tent, and filled with nothing. This might do tderably 
well, if in our present state we had no temptations to 
encounter, and no image of perfect holiness to which 
we must aspire. But he surely must be little ac- 
quainted with human nature, who can imagine that an 
apprehension so indefinite, an expectation so vague 
and indistinct, will prove, in such a World as this, a 
practical principle of much efficacy. Man was not 
made to be powerfully affected by abstractions. Our 
appetites and passions are continually soliciting us to 
evil ; the most powerful elements of our nature are 
among our enemies, tending to sin by their own cor- 
ruption, or capable too readily of being allured to- 
wards it 

The visible objects of this world press immediately 
upon our senses ; thdr language is sufficiently di»> 
tinct, the bribes they offer, alas ! but too intelligible. 
Can we flatter ourselves that such enemies are to be 
overcome by names and notiona ; faith in we know 
not whom, hope of we know not what ? Can natu<- 
ral propensities be subdued or superseded, without 
the excitement of new interests ? Is it possible that 
evil affections should be effectually eradicated, unless 
others which are more excellent be engrafted ? The 
whole analogy of our nature, all the experience of 
lif^, speaks wisdom on this subject It is the proper 
office of Hope to triumph over the sdidtations of our 
senses and pasedons ; to * fill us' (in the language of 
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the Aposde,) * with all joy and peace in believing.* 
But Hope is a mere name, if it is fixed on nothing 
Babstantial ; if it bends its eye on vacancy, and *■ feeds 
upon the wind.* Such certainly was not the hope of 
the early Christians. Such is not the Christian affec- 
tion which St. Paul has seated on the same throne 
■with Faith and Charity. 

And is it then possible for us to form a just idea ot 
the nature of everlasting happiness; of those joys 
which * eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man ? ' Certainly it is pos- 
rible, and easy, and essential ; nor were the passages 
in Holy "Writ, which describe the blessed realms of 
glory as surpassing in brightness all human powers of 
conception, ever intended to encourage or to justify 
in us an entire ignorance of their nature. Who ever 
was presumptuous enough to suppose that he could 
comprehend his Creator ? — * Canst thou by searching 
find out Grod ? ' Yet who, that has any acquaintance 
with religion, ever doubted that we are capable of 
knowing him, and most sacredly obliged to study his 
perfections ? * Behold,* said our blessed Bedeemer, 
' the kingdom of Grod is within you.* * The kingdom 
of God,' said the Apostle, ^ is righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.* * He that dwelleth in 
love dwelleth in God.' These surely are elements of 
happiness, which we are capable of understanding, at- 
taining, approving ; and it is to the diffusion and per- 
fidction of these in * an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away,' that the hope of 
the Christian is directed. Hope, then, let it never 
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be forgotten, is inseparable from vital, experimental 
religion. It has its birth in the first fruits of practical 
holiness ; ' it grows with its growth, and strengthens 
with its strength ; * and enlarges with our increasing 
acquaintance with the blessedness of true piety. It 
aspires to the perfection of that, whose excellence has 
been known and proved ; which is seen even upon 
earth, though, as it were, * in dim eclipse ; * which can 
be conceived clearly, and desired ardently, because it 
has feelingly been experienced. 

There is yet another consideration which may tend 
to illustrate still more fully the nature and virtue of 
the affection which we are considering. Hope mani- 
festly supposes that * our conversation be in heaven/ 
* for where our treasure is, there will our heart be al- 
so.* It implies, therefore, in all its essential properties, 
a defadness to this world ; an habitual preference and 
frequent contemplation of our heavenly and expected 
inheritance. That such is the true character of this 
affection will be questioned certainly by none who 
have felt its power as directed towards any object of 
desire in this life. When the mind is filled with the 
conception of an absent happiness, how difficult is it 
to confine our attention to the ordinary occupations 
of life ; how slowly do the moments seem to roll ; how 
readily does the imagination wing her fiight towards 
the objects of our wishes ! Who ever was long ab- 
sent from his native country, without returning in 
thought to the haunts of his happier hours ; or ap- 
proached the shore of his wave-encircled island, withr 
out watching eagerly the moment when a dusky 
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speck shall rise on the boiizon, and chiding the winds 
and waves that bear him so slowly homeward ? Hu- 
man nature is the same under all circumstances. Its 
passions are not changed, though their objects may be 
altered. If we are really filled with the hope of im- 
mortality, we cannot but earnestly desire to possess 
it ; and he but deceives his own heart, who fancies 
that he is animated with this heavenly affection, while 
his conduct evinces that his chief deares and anxie- 
ties are directed towards earthly things. 

Hope, then, let us be persuaded — that hope which 
the writers of the New Testament perpetually exalt, 
and which St Paul has reckoned among the first of 
Christian graces, is somethii^ far above the vague 
anticipation of an unknown future good. It has its 
foundation in a deep and lively fidth ; it is insepara- 
bly allied to vital holiness ; and it implies, as a neces- 
sary consequence and concomitant, the permanent 
practical predominance of spiritual affections. 

It is impossible to have any tolerable insight into 
the writings of the Apostles, without being struck 
with the prodigious energy and Ufe with which the 
hopes of the Gospel acted upon the minds of the early 
Christians. They appear to have possessed so lively 
a perception of the excellency of the treasure which 
was laid up for them in heaven, that neither trials nor 
persecutions, neither the temptations of their spiritual, 
nor the malice of their earthly enemies, could quench 
the ardor, or even long interrupt the pleasures, which 
flowed from their holy affections. The religion of the 
early Christians was unquestionably a cheeriU re- 
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li^on ; fall of feeling, full of energy, full of elevation ; 
triumphant over sin, and sorrow, and suffering, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. It was in the 
midst of pain, and weariness, and want, in the con- 
straint of a prison, in the anticipation of death, that 
St Paul addressed to his young converts most of those 
Epistles in which the habitual tenor of his feelings ia 
so eloquently portrayed ; in which he exhibits, with 
the powers of the deepest sensibility, * the riches of 
the glory of God,* and the excellencies of his heavenly 
inheritance. Himself he describes as * sorrowful, yet 
always rejoicing ; ' * filled with comfort, exceedingly 
joyful in all his tribulation.* Of the Thessalonians 
he declares, that they became followers of him and of 
the Lord, * having received the word in much affliction, 
with joy of the Holy Ghost ; so that they were exam- 
ples to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia* For 
the Ephesians he prays, * that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory, may give unto you 
the Spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him ; the eyes of your understanding being en- 
lightened, that ye may know what is the hope of his 
calling, and what the riches of the glory of his inheri- 
tance in the saints.* For the Roman converts : * Now 
the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believing ; that ye may abound in hope, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost' How far it is fitting that 
Christians in the present day should indulge that joy- 
ful and triumphant spirit which appears to have ani- 
mated the eariy Church, must doubtless materially 
depend upon their proficiency in real religion. But 

U 
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it is surely natural to suppose that the temper which 
the Apostles enjoyed themselves, and labored to 
communicate to their disciples, is that to which we 
should with all diligence, though certainly with all 
humbleness of mind, endeavor to aspire. And when 
we consider that two at least of the three chief Christ- 
ian graces are, in the nature of things, sources of the 
most lively happiness, and essentially allied to * the 
bright sunshine of the soul,* it may be reasonably 
doubted, whether any one can properly rest satisfied 
with religious attainments, which, with a due allow- 
ance for natural temper and incidental circumstances, 
do not promote a substantial joy and gladness of 
heart. 

The hopes of a Christian are secured to him by 
the most sacred and inviolable pledge, even the 
promise and the oath of him who cannot fail ; ' that 
by two immutable things, in which it was impossible 
for God to lie, we might have a strong consolation, 
who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon the hope 
set before us ; which hope we have as an anchor of 
the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the vail ; whither the forerunner is 
for us entered, even Jesus.' But St Paul has urged, 
in another place, arguments, if possible, still more 
powerful : * He that spared not his own Son, but de- 
livered him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
freely give us all things ? ' And, * if when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be 
saved by his life.' It is impossible for any reasoning 
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to be more cogent or mor^ consoling. The first part 
of the argument is pretty generally admitted, and 
doubtless in some measure felt, by every sincere 
Christian, though very imperfectly by the best of ns. 
But I have doubts whether the second observation is 
as often remembered ; though in its nature practical, 
and peculiarly fitted for our apprehension. It ap- 
peals to our own experience for an assurance of the 
bounty of our Maker, and refers us, for evidence of 
his future mercies, to a recollection of the past. In- 
deed, our religious attainments are too generally so 
low, and the nature we have inherited is so frail and 
so corrupt, that it is not always easy to feel as sensibly 
as we ought the inestimable value of the blessings 
which we enjoy. Sufferings and temptations, though 
but moderate in their degree, are sufficient to cloud 
our brightest hopes ; and we are sometimes ready to 
stand in doubt whether we have not altogether mis- 
taken the path of happiness. But these are only fe- 
verish dreams, the phantoms of an hour of darkness. 
Consider the import of those blessed words, * Being 
reconciled to God.' They contain a picture of happi- 
ness, more rich, more full, more glorious, than the 
pen of poetry or eloquence ever delineated. And 
compare now the state of those who possess this 
heavenly assurance, with the sad condition of our 
less happy brethren. Be it that the Christian sacri- 
fices the pleasures and the honors of this life : be it 
(though it is not always so,) that 'through much 
tribulation he inherits eternal life ; ' yet * there is 
hope in his end, saith the Lord ; ' < his light affliction, 
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which 18 but for a momont, worketh for him a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; ' he is 
not forgotten of his Grod ; in a few years all his la~ 
bors are ended, and he enters into his everlasting 
rest Meanwhile, what is the world which he has re- 
nounced, and what the too often envied enjoyments 
of those who claim it as their portion ? He who un- 
derstood and enjoyed them all, has left us the testi- 
mony of his experience : ' Vanity of vanities, all is 
yanity/ Not that life indeed is scantily supplied with 
satiflfaction, for Grod has showered his blessings abun- 
dantly around us. But without Him the brightest 
pleasures, though they delight us for a moment, are 
essentially unsatisfying, and leave nothing but regret 
behind them. The hour-glass is soon run out, and a 
death-bed reveals in a moment the folly of all our 
pursuits, and emptiness of all our enjoyments. There 
I*uis, who for eighty years had been the idol of his 
people, felt at last and acknowledged his errors, and 
transmitted to his successor a lesson of wisdom, which 
he had learned only when it .was too late. There 
Cond^, the darling of victory, the prince of heroes, 
slighting all his achievements, and the glory they had 
purchased for him, declared that virtue was the only 
object worthy the pursuit of a wise man. There 
Grotius, after a life of literary labors and triumphs, 
deplored with his expiring breath the vanity of his 
Acquirements: ^Eheu! vitam perdidi operos^ nihil 
agendo.' ^ Alas ! I have wasted my days in toil, and 
have done nothing.' Indeed, it should seem quite 
sufficient to read the language in which the inspred 
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writers speak of this world, and to cast a hasty glance 
on the notices which history has left us, to convince 
us that those only are to be envied who can relin- 
quish it entirely, having their hopes secured upon a 
better inheritance. In the New Testament it is de- 
scribed as, in a considerable measure, subjected to 
Satan, whom Christ appears to have designated by 
the title of * the prince of this world ; * words of an 
extensive and awfid import. Doubtless his authority 
is greatly contracted, through the merciful interposi- 
tion of our Redeemer. Yet how is it possible to hear 
of the tragedies which have in every age been acted 
upon our globe, without believing that the expressions 
which the Scriptures contain are something more 
than figures? In this happy land, indeed, and in 
these happy days, surrounded as we are with know- 
ledge, and riches, and refinement ; enjoying, even in 
war, the best privileges of peace, and cheered with 
the glad tidings of the Gospel of righteousness, we 
may be disposed to indulge in pleasing visions of the 
general happiness of our fellow-creatures ; measuring, 
in some degree, their feelings by our own, and willing 
(naturally and justly willing,) to find in the imagina- 
tion of their enjoyments a source of pious thankful- 
ness and pleasure. Of all illusions, perhaps, this is 
the most amiable and innocent. But no mistake is 
free from danger ; and it becomes the humble Christ- 
ian to acquire fortitude sufficient to contemplate with 
entire resignation, though not indeed without sensi- 
bility, every part of the dispensations of his Maker. 
I know not whether, to a feeling mind, the past 
14* 
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Idstory and present condition of our fellow-creatures 
18 not, of all subjects, the most affecting. How have 
they been trampled down, age afler age, the slaves of 
sin, the sport of tyranny and ambition ; equally a 
prey to their own vices, and to those of their govern- 
ors I Even while I now write, while the peals of tri- 
umph are ringing round us, and the * song of Hope ' 
u heard again, what thousands are perishing in misery, 
tiie victims of wickedness and folly ; what tens of 
thousands are weeping in silence, over the unknown 
death or hopeless captivity of those who were most 
, dear to them ! 

Of tmregardcd fame 
Died the mean man ; — jct did he leave behind 
One who shall never say her daily prayers 
Of him forgetful ; who, to eveiy sound 
Of distant war lending an eager ear. 
Grew pale, and trembled : at her cottage door 
The widowed one sliall sit, and never know 
Her husband slaughtered, but in hope and fear 
Weep on.* 

Nor is the present age more fiill of sorrows than 
those which are past. The heart sickens at the con- 
templation of the horrors which fill the pages of his- 
tory; which have swelled the triumphs of Eastern 
conquerors, and tracked the steps of the plunderers 
of the "West ; which have * dyed the sands of Africa, 
and stained with silent and inglorious torrents the 
snows of the polar regions.*! Civilization, we are 

♦Joan of Arc, by R. Southey. 
tEmy (m Naiiual Society, by ICr. Borke. 
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told, has generally begun in conquest : thus our 
blessings have their foundation in misery; it hw 
always produced corruption, and thus they end in 
guilt. Surely, it is not in a world like this, that 
any wise or good man would wish to take up his 
permanent residence, even if it were possible. Or, 
grant that these colors are too dark and gloomy : 
let the scene be sketched by the brightest pencil : 
yet there is sickness, and sorrow, and weariness, 
and pain, and disappointment, and separation from 
those we love : there is sin within us and aroimd us ; 
and labor, the fruit of sin; and death, the end of 
both. Undoubtedly, all this notwithstanding, exiatp- 
ence is generally a blessing ; I mean, independently 
of its reference to futurity. But he surely is grealr 
ly to be pitied, who can think that such an exisir 
ence is worthy of being compared with a holy and 
everlasting kingdom ; and he too is not wholly blaioe- 
less, who, with the promised inheritance before him, 
still casts a sad and lingering look at the warid 
which he renounces. I knew a French gentleman, 
who had passed some of his early years at Paris, and 
tasted, I fear too freely, of the gaieties and vices of 
that capitaL He delighted to talk of the happiness 
of his younger days, before the Revolution had dnr^ 
en him abroad ; and he still ended, with a sigh, * Je 
pleure ma jeunesse.** The confession was very hon- 
est, and very melancholy. lie mourned the loss o£ 
pleasures which he had enjoyed only a little while, 

* ' I Bigh [moun j flir the dayi of my youth.* 
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bat of wliich he still cherished too lively a recoUec- 
lion. If all whose hearts are devoted to this world 
were equally sincere, I am afraid the same lamenta- 
tion would be often repeated. Compare now this 
acknowledgment with the language of the blessed 
Apostle ; and let the fondest lover of this life 
judge between them: 'I reckon that the sufiferings 
oi this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed in us. For 
the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. For the crea- 
ture was made subject to vanity (not willingly, but 
by reason of him who hath subjected the same,) in 
.hope; because the creature itself also shall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God. For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now. And not only they, but 
ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit ; 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption; to wit, the redemption of our body. 
For we are saved by hope. But hope that is seen is 
not hope : for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for ? But if we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it' 

With patience wait for it, — This is in 

perfect conformity with the language of our Re- 
deemer: *In patience possess ye your souls.' *Be 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life.' Hope is given us for our consolation; and 
consolation is intended for those who need it The 
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nature of this heavenly grace implies that we are 
at present subjected to trials, which prove and ex- 
ercise our faith ; which are sufficient to arouse and 
invigorate the mind, but never to overwhelm it. 
The Christian's path is beset with snares ; and hap- 
py, happy they, who, at the close of life, when they 
cast their eyes backwards, can behold the traces of 
suffering, but not of sin. Tears and anguish of 
heart are indeed the proper consequences of guilt, 
at once its punishment and its cure : the tears that 
flow from any other cause are only yielding to the in- 
firmity of our nature. And these are quickly wiped 
away, where the heart is right with God. For par 
tience, courage, and fortitude, are as essential to the 
character of the complete Christian, as the fairest 
graces of piety. We dishonor God, if we distrust 
his faithfulness ; we deny our Redeemer, if we are 
afraid * to take the cross, and foUow after him.' The 
road is not long, and it leads direct to heaven. How 
can we think it sad, when we recollect who it is that 
sustains, and whifher he conducts us I 



Btin nnmoyed let Hope remidn, 

Ilzedon true, substantial joyi 
Dangers then shall threat in yain. 

Fains torment, or cares annoy: 
Then shall every guiltless pleasure 

Smile with charms unknown before, 
Hope secure in real treasure, 

Mourn her blasted joys no more t 
Then through each revolying year, 

Though earthly glories fade away, 
Though youth, and strength, and life itself decay; 

Yet still more bright the prospect shall appear, 
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Happier still the latest day, 

Brightest far the parting raj : 
O^ life's last scene celestial beams shall shine, 

Till death at length shall burst the chain. 
While songs of triumph sound on high ; 

Then shall Hope her power resign, 
Lost in endless ecstacy, 

And neyei^fading joy in heaven's fall glories reign.* 

* Poems and Essajs, by the late M!ss Bovdler. 
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Christianity, among its many excellencies, has 
this peculiar advantage over every other system of 
ethical instruction, that it exhibits to its disciples, in 
the image of their Divine Master, a perfect model of 
all the virtues and graces which it enjoins. In the 
character of Him who died upon the cross for our 
redemption, we behold every element of Christian 
perfection, happily and harmoniously combined, oc- 
cupying its proper station, exhibited in its just pro- 
portions, and actively exercised towards the only 
worthy ends of our existence, the glory of God, and 
the welfare of our fellow-creatures. The picture of 
Jesus Christ portrayed by the Evangelists differs 
from the divine and moral precepts embodied in 
their writings, as a Hving man from his anatomy ; so 
that to a mind deeply versed in the Sacred Writings, 
and imbued (through the power of God,) with their 
true spirit, there is perhaps no method for solving 
practical difficulties so short and satisfactory, as to 
conceive for a moment a scene in Judea, and con- 
sider what course of conduct our Saviour would have 
adopted himself, or recommended to others, under 
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similar circumstance& Only we must recollect, that 
it is always necessary to study a model accurately, 
which we propose to adopt for an authority. 

If this living image of Christian excellence be 
deserving of our most attentive contemplation, for 
our instruction in the true spirit and proper limits of 
the active and social duties, it possesses a stiU higher 
value in respect to those spiritual sentiments which 
form a very large part of the Christian character, 
and distinguish it so advantageously from every other. 
These it is plainly diflicult to define by a written 
rule; and, as they are not so directly and visibly 
connected with the system of social life as the princi- 
ples of justice and benevolence, to determine their 
nature and offices experimentally, proves a slow and 
somewhat ambiguous process. Hence, perhaps, in 
part, it has happened that many persons, whose 
imaginations have been affected by religion, without 
any real conversion of heart, have been enabled, by 
exhibiting extraordinary appearances of spirituality 
in their conversation and manners, to deceive for a 
time some truly pious and experienced Christians. 
Thus, Montanus and Manes acquired, in former days, 
a share of credit and consequence which their prac- 
tical merits never would have produced for them ; 
and Munzer, and the other celestial prophets, as they 
were called, who, in the days of Luther, excited the 
rustic war, and at last perished miserably in their 
sins, were able for a time, by a sort of ecstatic devo- 
tion, and lofty claims to inspiration, to deceive even 
the excellent and sagacious Melancthon. Hence, too, 
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in part, It may be explained why many pious Chris- 
tians have, in different ages, been led into injudicious 
and mischievous excesses, which have supplied topics 
of ridicule to the profane and ignorant, while they 
have awakened the concern and exercised the hu- 
mility of their Christian brethren. Instances of this 
second description will occur, I fear, but too easily to 
every reader. I need only allude to the old Asce- 
tics, the French Quietists, and the followers of Swe- 
denborg in the North. Each of these is entitled, as a 
class, to be numbered among real Christians, and all 
certainly subjected Christianity to some reproach by 
their departure from the Gospel standard of spiritual 
perfection. 

Much of the delusion, and many of the errors and 
irregularities, which ecclesiastical historians have in 
general too faithfully recorded, would doubtless never 
have occurred, had Christians in every age been more 
careful to consider and appreciate the character of 
their Divine Master. The spiritual affections which, 
glowed in his bosom were equally tranquil and enep* 
getic; neither breaking forth into wild and ecstatic 
fervors, nor sinking into contemplative inactivity. 
The internal warmth and vigor undoubtedly exceeded 
all that we can think or speak ; yet these appeared, 
not in the vehemence of his emotions, but in the 
activity of his benevolence, the constancy of his 
fortitude, his steady disregard of worldly gratificar 
tions, his unconquerable devotion to the service oi 
his heavenly Father. Every holy principle knew 
in him its proper station and office ; all acted harmo- 
15 
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niously together; and all concurred to form that 
heavenly temper which was visible in the whole tenor 
of his ministry, which raised him above the world 
even while he was in it, and which (from the imper- 
fection, perhaps, of language) we have no better 
term to designate, than — Spiritual-mindedness. 

The followers of Jesus Christ are frequently de- 
scribed in the inspired writings as persons who, in 
this world, are * strangers and pilgrims,* who have 
here *no continuing city, but seek one to come/ 
Spiritual-mindedness is that state of mind which 
naturally belongs to, and becomes those, who answer 
to this description ; who, knowing that there ' remain- 
eth a rest for the people of God,' and deeply feeling 
its glory and excellence, ardently desire and humbly 
wait for it. It implies, therefore, a settled and decided 
preference of heavenly things, the mortification of 
worldly desires, and the continual growth of those 
which are spiritual. It is a temper, not an aiFection. 
It is fed and cherished by every holy disposition ; it 
embraces and sustains them all. 

The Spiritual-mindedness of a Christian has but 
little in common with those contemplative and ab- 
stract dispositions which were formerly in consider- 
able credit among the Platonists and Stoics, as well 
as in one of the principal schools of Indian phi- 
losophy. It is natural for men who think and feel 
deeply, to be dissatisfied with ordinary pleasures, and 
to discover the superiority of intellectual to sensitive 
gratifications ; and some may be expected to arise in 
every cultivated age who vrill push these truths a 
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little further, and withdrawing themselves in a con- 
siderable measure from the influence of external 
things, will endeavor to find a higher happiness in 
the exercise of their reason, or the indulgence of a 
glowing and creative imagination. It is harsh to 
speak contemptuously of such practices ; the best and 
highest minds could travel onward but a little way 
under the darkness of Paganism; and philosophy, 
doubtless, was religion to the heathen world. Yet it 
would be difficult, I believe, to show, that the masters 
of ancient wisdom ordinarily attempted more than to 
ascertain what is the proper perfection of man in his 
present state. The immortality of the soul was, 
indeed, an article of faith, at least in the Academy ; 
but its future destiny was so enveloped in the shades 
of a metaphysical mysticism,* that we cannot easily 
suppose it to have furnished any motives of action 
beyond those which the voice of nature and con- 
science will supply. Who can be seriously or practi- 
cally aflected by hearing, that after death his spirit 
shall undergo all sorts of inconceivable lustrations, 
and finally be absorbed into the Deity ! The extreme 
ignorance,! too, which universally prevailed, respect- 
ing the nature and character of God, made it impos- 
sible, even for the wisest, to venture far into fiiturity. 
They could reason with a tolerable degree of certainty 

* Somnium Sciplonis, et ^neid. Lib. vl. 

t Of the general ignorance respecting God, we may form some ide», by 
considering that the Stoics, one of the most learned, most moral, and mott 
respectable sects of antiquity, either were Atheists, (as Warburton insista,) 
or held such a multiplicity of Deities as was scarcely at all removed from 
tlie most vulgar superstitioii. — Cicero de IfaU Dear. Lib. S. 
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on the connection of causes "with their consequences, 
under the existing economy of things ; but who could 
gpecvl&te with any confidence as to an ulterior dis- 
pensation, without first ascertaining the power, and 
attributes, and dispensations of Him who can alone 
ord^ it ? The Christian, on the contrary, founds 
his disregard of worldly things, chiefly upon those 
truths which the Gospel has revealed to us — an 
acquaintance with the true God, and the assurance 
of an everlasting rest to aU his faithful servants. His 
improvement and sanctification in this life, he chiefly 
desires as a becoming tribute of gratitude to his Be- 
deemer, and an indispensable qualification for future 
happiness. He feels, indeed, its value even in the 
midst of infirmity, and blesses God for the meanest 
pledge of his ultimate perfection; but he knows that 
its true glory and excellence will then only be asceiv 
tained, when the ^ creature shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.' 

The prospect of everlasting salvation presented to 
Christians by the Gospel is so unspeakably glorious 
and aflecting, that it may well excite astonishment as 
well as sorrow, to observe how small is ita influence 
iqpon mankind, compared with the authority which 
even a moment's reflection convinces us it ought to 
possess. Should some angelic company, travelling 
through the empire of their Creator, arrive for the 
first time on the confines of our orb, and having 
gazed awhile on the surrounding objects, be informed, 
that to the mortal myriads whom they beheld, the 
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gates of everlasting happiness had been opened by 
their God and Saviour : what do we imagine would 
be their first feeling? Would they not conclude, 
even with intuitive rapidity, that the multitudes, 
whom they saw so busily occupied, were all engaged 
in preparing themselves for that glorious inheritance, 
their hearts beating high with hope, and overflowing 
with grateful adoration ? And when, after gazing a 
little longer, they should ascertain the real anxieties, 
and business, and pleasure of men, what, think we, 
must be the second emotion ? 

Dim sadness would not sp«ie, 
That day, celestial yisages.* 

In truth, the phenomenon is so strange that it 
admits but of one satisfactory solution: *that man is 
very far gone from original righteousness, and is of 
his own nature inclined to evil/ f Were the profane 
and wicked alone engrossed with worldly concerns, 
and indisposed to contemplate an inheritance which 
they neither hope nor desire to possess, it might be a 
subject of little astonishment But what shall we say 
of that too numerous class of Christians, who believe 
that they are heirs of heaven, who trust in the blood 
of their Redeemer, and yet are as busy with * the 
cares, and riches, and pleasures of this life,' as if these 
were their proper portion ? Nay, ask the very best, 
the most holy and experienced servant of his Saviour, 
and I doubt not he would confess, even with tears, 

* Par. Lost, Lib. 10. 

t Articles of Beligion, IX. 

16* 
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that it is with difficulty he maintains but for a few 
days an undisturbed and lively perception of heavenly 
things ; that after the most delightful spiritual exer- 
cises, full of joy and consolation, a slight temptation, 
a moderate sorrow, is often sufficient to fill him with 
distress and perplexity ; that ^ he finds a law in his 
members warring against the law of his mind, so that 
he cannot do the things he would/ * Real spirituality 
of mind is one of the last and highest attainments of 
the Chnstian life. Of this truth our own experience 
ought to have informed us. That it is a prize which 
deserves every sacrifice, the Apostle surely has deter- 
mined, in declaring it to be * life and peace.* 

What, then, are the most eflectual means of acquii^ 
ing this heavenly temper ? Three, chiefly, may be 
noticed : and the first of these is Prayer, 

The corruption and weakness of our nature, the 
necessity of spiritual strength, and the efficacy of 
prayer for obtaining what we need, are truths which 
can scarcely be said to be known at all to any but 
Christians, and which certainly are fully and deeply 
apprehended only where they have been learned 
experimentally. *If I were a Christian,' (said a 
noble lord to Bishop Burnet,) * I would outlive you 
all.' The good Bishop might well have answered — 



* This statement seems to be justified by the accounts giren, from pri. 
Tate documents, in the memoirs of many pious men. There is a letter in 
Orton's Life of Dr. Doddridge, ^rhich is remarkable to this effect : and it 
is the more valuable, becanse that excellent man was not only eminent Ibr 
irfety from his early youth, but was naturally of a cheerful disposition, 
and at all periods of his life peculiarly free from enthusiasm and supersti- 
tiom 
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*If you were a Christian, you would know yourself 
better/ How different has been the language of holy 
men in every age ! * When I was young/ says the 
pious and excellent Mr. Newton, * I thought I should 
soon obtain the mastery over myself, and arrive at a 
state of secure and established holiness. But I find 
that I must go down to my grave a poor unhappy 
sinner, dependent upon my Saviour for every thing, . 
at the last as at the first'* — The great obstacles to 
spiritual-mindedness (as to every other Christian ex- 
cellence,) are undoubtedly to be found within our 
own bosoms. They are laid in the deepest recesses 
of the heart ; inwoven with the essential principles of 
our nature. He only can subdue them who is the 
* Lord and Giver of Life ; * and by his power they 
certainly will be mortified more and more, even until 
that day, when * this corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal immortality.* Only let us re- 
member what is demanded on our parts as entirely 
indispensable: — Spraying always, with all prayer 
and supplication in the spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance/ 

The second of the means above alluded to is a 
virtue of rare acquirement and very extensive opera- 
tion — Self-denial, 

That a manifest moderation in respect to the pos- 
sessions and pleasures of this life is essential to the 
Christian character, none probably will be found to 
deny. Those who have imbibed the spirit of tlie Gos- 

* I quote from memory, not having the book at hand. The wordf , prob- 
•Mj, ore fomewhat diflbrant, but th« Matiseat b (be Munt. 
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pel know and feel it : and those even who have little 
love for practical religion themselves, are generally- 
disposed to exact a very strict measure in this par- 
ticular from all distinguished Christians. But self- 
denial is something beyond moderation : this wisdom 
has always inculcated ; that is the fruit of Christianity. 
If the corruption of our nature makes it needful to 
avoid every incitement to sin, surely the weakness of 
our nature renders it expedient to reject whatever 
can enervate our vigor, or abate our speed. A luxu- 
rious Christian is almost a contradiction in terms ; 
*the good soldier of Christ must endure hardness.' 
All the images by which our present condition is rep- 
resented, imply the same truth. We are running a 
race ; we are wrestling for a prize ; we are engaged 
in a conflict. Consider the language of the Holy 
Scriptures : * If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me.* ' Gird up the loins of your mind ; be sober, and 
hope to the end.* * I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection ; lest, having preached to others, I 
myself should be a cast-away.* — Consider, too, the 
examples recorded in the New Testament Our 
Redeemer was bom in a very humble condition : he 
travelled on foot through Judea ; he was hungry, and 
thirsty, and wearied ; he supped and lodged with poor 
cottagers ; * he pleased not himself. St. Paul was a 
tent-maker, and wrought at his profession. He in- 
dulged no vanities, he desired no delicacies, he accu- 
mulated no riches ; but * approved himself as a minis- 
ter of God in much patience, in afflictions, in neces- 
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sities, and distresses.' Now these things were doubtless 
recorded for our instruction; not, indeed, tliat we 
should all exactly copy the models, but certainly that 
we should catch their spirit However, let the measure 
of indulgence, which is consistent with something of 
real religion, be determined as it may, the whole anal- 
ogy of things, as well as the language of Bevelation, 
clearly indicates, that much spirituality of mind can 
hardly be maintained without habitual self-deniaL 
Great blessings are always purchased by considerable 
sacrifices. This is the order of nature, which the will 
of our Creator ordained, and which Christianity 
assuredly does not * destroy, but fulfil.* 

There is yet one more condition, which is mani- 
festly indispensable to real spiritual-mindedness — 
Essential Holiness. * Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.* Now purity of heart is nearly 
synonymous with that singleness or simplicity of pur- 
pose which our Maker, in his word, unceasingly and 
urgently demands from all his creatures. In the 
language of inspiration, the heart is considered as 
polluted by pride, vanity, ambition, selfishness, cove- 
tousness, worldly-mindedness, and the like, as certainly 
and as fatally, as by the tyranny of fleshly appetites. 
To be pure in heart, is to have but one purpose, de- 
sire and motive for all our actions— the approbation 
of our heavenly Father ; to be devoted to his service ; 
to live to his glory. It is in the exercise of this dis- 
position, proving its reality by its fruits, that spiritual- 
mindedness is chiefly to be acquired. In truth, it is 
80 nearly allied to it, that whatever otlier Christian 
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graces may exist independently of each other, neither 
of these, I am persuaded, will ever be found in sepa- 
ration. 

It remains only to say something of the advantages 
and the blessings which belong to the temper of mind 
which we have been considering. 

It is justly observed by Dr. Witherspoon,* that 
although temptations are for the most part external, 
their power of seducing us into sin arises almost 
entirely from the evil dispositions within our own 
bosoms. That state of the heart, then, is surely above 
all others happy, upon which the ordinary allure- 
ments of this world can exercise but little power ; of 
which (if the image may be employed without pre- 
sumption) 

— th' etherial mould, 
Incapable of stain, doth soon expel 
Her mbchief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious.t 

This is the blessed privilege of spiritual minded- 
ness. It neutralizes the power of temptation, as some 
natures are said to be fortified against the most pene- 
trating poisons; and it renders easy and delightful 
the practice of every virtue. If * our treasure be 
really in heaven,* and the affections habitually fixed 
upon an everlasting inheritance, the conmion solicita- 
tions of sense, of vanity, and of interest, will necessa- 
rily lose their influence. Their attraction becomes 
too feeble to be felt ; or if it sometimes occasions a 

* Sermons. On the DeceitAilness af Sin. 
t Paradise Lost, Lib. ii. 
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momentary deviation, the irregularity is soon correct- 
ed by the steady force and commanding energy of a 
far mightier principle. Let us reflect but a few mo- 
ments on the nature of our sins. What is pride ? A 
predominant desire of superiority. What is covet- 
ousness ? A prevailing anxiety for wealth. What is 
ambition ? A thirst after power. J£ neither emi- 
nence, nor riches, nor authority, appear valuable, 
must not the corresponding appetites perish? Or, 
descending to lower oflences, will he be intemperate 
who despises transient gratifications ? Will he be 
vain, who values not the applause of his fellow-crea- 
tures ? Will he be peevish, angry, or irritable, who 
sits loose to every earthly comfort, and * counts all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus his Lord ? * It would be easy to travel 
thus through the whole circle of sins and infirmities ; 
but the journey is tedious and disagreeable. It would 
be easy, too, and far more pleasing, to trace the bless- 
ed influence of real spirituality of mind in cherishing 
with a holy warmth, and drawing forth into activity 
and fruitfulness, every principle of excellence. But 
this, too, would require some space, and the testimony 
of St. Paul is full and satisfactory : * The righteous- 
ness of the Law is fulfilled in them who walk not after 
the flesh, but afl»r the Spirit. For they that are after 
the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh ; but they 
that are after the Spirit, the things of the Spirit 
For to be carnally-minded is death, but to be spirit- 
ually-minded is life and peace.* 
But spiritual-mindedness has its blessings as well as 
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its advantages ; if, indeed, it be possible to distinguish 
between them, for each is either. 

When our Redeemer was about to withdraw from 
this world, what was the legacy he bequeathed to his 
desolate and afflicted followers ? Was it power, to 
exalt them above their enemies ; was it wealth, to 
supply them with worldly gratifications ; was it even 
sagacity or knowledge, with all their attendant bless- 
ings ? * Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give 
unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto you.' 
This is the secret treasure of the Christian life ; this 
is the peculiar blessing of spiritu^-mindedness. The 
world is full of vehement desires, and eager compe- 
titions ; the faculties of the mind driven forward by 
its passions, and purveying to their gratification. In 
the progress of earthly prosperity, we are continually 
advancing from comparative stillness and tranquillity, 
into a busy and tempestuous region. As riches in- 
crease, and honors multiply, our projects become more 
extensive, our enemies more numerous, our contests 
more severe, our anxieties ceaseless and consuming. 
And often, in the more public and exalted scenes of 
Hfe, the storm still grows louder and louder, even to 
the day when the hand of death arrests us, and we 
sink, and are forgotten. Far different is the path of 
Christian perfection. Darkened, perhaps, at first, 
with clouds of perplexity and temptation, the pilgrim 
looks round with a trembling anxiety, and treads even 
the way of salvation with some heaviness. But the 
light which shone faintly and fitfully for a time, be- 
comes gradually clear and steady. As he ascends to^ 
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wards the celestial Paradise, leaving behind him the 
damps and darkness, the din and tumult of this lower 
world, his prospect is still growing more extensive and 
delightful, the region more tranquil, llie atmosphere 
he breathes more ethereal : 



From pure now purer ah 
Heeta his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Yemal delight and Joj, able to drive 
All sadness.* 



The progress of a Christian is not only * from 
strength to stsength,* but from anxiety to a peaceM 
serenity, from doubt to confidence, from restlessness 
to repose. A growing acquaintance with the dispen- 
sations of God, and an increasing experience of his 
goodness, open upon the soul such extensive views of 
the wisdom and bounty of our Creator ; such a lively 
perception of his astonishing mercy and long-suffer- 
ing, of his amazing condescension, his ceaseless car^, 
his inexhaustible kindness ; that all the uneasy doubts 
respecting ihe character of his providence, which a 
first view dT things is apt to excite in reflective minds, 
are swallowed up and lost. They are not so much 
explained, as swept away and annihilated. When the 
heart is fixed on heavenly things, and the affections 
weaned from earthly gratifications, rest on the Crear 
tor as their proper object and * exceeding great re- 
ward,' the soul quickly experiences a tranquillity and 
composure, which < this world can neither give nor 



*BmiffiwLoit,Ub.lT. 
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talce sway ; * a cheerful and lieavenly serenity, which 
seems, as it were, a prelibation of future happiness, 
an earnest of our final and everlasting rest It is the 
pivilege and reward of spiritual-mindedness ; and 
although, doubtless, to the best, oflen disturbed by 
the trials and sufferings of humanity, it is a treasure, 
of which no experienced Christian can doubt the 
reality, or which he would consent to. relinquish for 
the most brilliant and envied glare of worldly pros- 
perity. 

But although the blessedness which belongs to 
spirituality of mind is of such a character, that it can. 
never be unsuitable or ineffective to whatever circum- 
stances it is applied ; although it can impart its joy» 
and consolations to every age, station, and conditioa 
of life; affliction, which most needs its presence,, 
seems, by a beautiful arrangement, to , be its natural 
and favored element. There it brightens to its full 
lustre, and shines in perfect beauty. 

Calista was horn o£ pious parents, and early im- 
bibed, from their lessons and examples, the best prin- 
ciples of Christianity. These gradually matured with 
the understanding ; and, in the midst of friendship 
and domestic happiness, life seemed to be opening up- 
on her with unclouded brightness. Calista was en- 
tering on her nineteenth year, when she was suddenly 
attacked by an alarming epidemic discover. Its vio- 
lence soon exhausted itself, and she revived : but the 
functions of life were fatally disturbed, and the vigor 
of her constitution annihilated. She lived, indeed, 
during several years ; but life was little more than a 
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protracted disease, tending slowly to its consumma- 
tioB. ThuS) as it were in an instant, at that period 
when both our powers and our expectations of enjoy- 
ment are generally the most lively, the face of nature 
was suddenly obscured, and a funeral pall was thrown 
over the whole of her earthly existence All the 
bright visions that play before a young imagination, 
the day-<ireams of hope, that please and occupy, even 
while they deceive us, were for her at once blotted 
out The delighted and delightful activity of youth- 
ful gaiety — the animated pleasures of social inter- 
course — the endearments of conjugal tenderness — 
she was forbid to share. Surely, under such privar 
tions, her spirit quickly sunk into a deep and settied 
sadness \ Far otherwise. The gay and sprightly vi- 
vacity of her early years was succeeded by a gentle 
serenity, which eileatiy took possession of her bosom. 
Her eye no longer sparkled with rapture ; her coun- 
tenance was lighted up no more m radiant happiness: 
yet a gleam of softened joy was shed upon her fea- 
tures, and an expression, dearer ever than beauty, of 
love, resignation, and thankfulness, spoke the sun- 
shine of a pure and angel spirit Her sufferings, 
though great, appeared but littie to distress, and 
scarcely at all to occupy her. Those who saw her 
only occasionally, did not iaunediately discover that 
she was ill ; and they who were constantiy with her 
would hardly have perceived it, if her faint voice and 
feeble step had not too clearly indicated what no im- 
patient or querulous emotion ever betrayed. It was 
only a few weeks before her death, that, to a friend 
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who inquired after a sick relative, she spoke of the 
state of his improvement with a sensible delight ; and 
being at length obliged to say something of her own 
health, alluded to it slightly, with that unaffected ease 
which showed that she considered it only as a sub- 
ject of very secondary interest At length the symp- 
toms of her disorder began to assume a decisive char- 
acter ; her pains increased, and her strength dimin- 
ished. At the visible approach of death, the feebleness 
of her nature trembled. Of acute feelings, quickened 
by disease to an agonizing sensibility, she was unable 
to anticipate the pangs of dissolution without experi- 
encing a silent terror, which she in vain struggled to 
conceal Her friends beheld the conflict, and wept 
in secret They had no power to sustain her weak- 
ness, nor any counsel to impart, which her own pety 
and experience had not rendered familiar to her. 
The struggle continued, and increased till the second 
day before her death — and then it ceased forever ! 
What passed within her bosom at that hour, what 
blessed consolation descended to her from above, He 
only knows who sees her soul ; but from that time, 
anxiety and terror fled away ; even her bodily suffer- 
mgs appeared to be suspended, and a smile of heav- 
enly gladness animated her countenance. She could 
converse but littie, for nature was nearly exhausted ; 
yet she cheered with the accents of piety and affec- 
tion those who were gathered round her. She re- 
membered every one that was dear to her, and dis- 
tributed littie mementos of her love and gratitude. 
She listened witii tranquil devotion to the sacred ofli* 
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ces of the Churcb, and partook of the memorials of 
the blessed Sacrifice, to which alone she trusted for 
acceptance. She sunk sofUy into a gentle slumbef , 
and slept to awake no more 1 Her parents followed 
her to the grave, shed over her the tears of mingled 
thankfulness and affliction, and marked with a simple 
stone the turf that lies lightly on her. 

There shall the mom her earliest jears bestow: 
There the first roses of the year shall blow : 
And angels, with their silver wings, o'ershade 
The {(round now sacred by thy relics made. * 

♦PopCs Elegy. 
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THANKFULNESS 

The ^eat of religion is the heart External* ac- 
tions, whether ceremonial or moral, though the natu- 
ral expression and proper evidence of our real senti- 
ments, are religious only because they are allied to 
dispositions and feelings that essentially are so. From 
them they flow ; to them they are indebted for their 
true and distinctive character. So that, although 
there is not any difficulty in imagining a person deep- 
ly spiritual, though by sickness or otherwise he may 
be incapable of expressing his feelings visibly, it is a 
mere extravagance and absolute contradiction to 
speak of one whose life is religious, while his heart is 
alienated from God. This truth, though it appears 
obvious, is of such general application and importance, 
that it can hardly be too frequently repeated. It is 
this which an eminent writer of the present day* 
doubtless intended to enforce, when she said, that 
* Christianity is a religion of principles.' It is this 
which has induced the most valuable of our practical 

*H.Mofe. 
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writers to enter deeply into the examination of the 
spiritual affections^ of the secret and internal operar 
tion of religion in the heart 

Nor is the knowledge of these things involved in 
doubt or mystery. Christianity addresses indeed the 
most vital principles of our nature : her energy pene- 
trates even to the deepest springs of human action : 
yet the affections which religion claims, and the active 
exercise of which constitutes her perfection and tri- 
umph, are all natural affections. Hope and fear, joy 
and sorrow, love and hatred, are passions so intimately 
allied to our constitution, that they may be said to 
form a part of our existence ; and even from our eaiv 
liest years they have been so continually in exercise, 
that the dullest and most ignorant are as well ac- 
quainted with them as the proudest inquirer into hu- 
man nature. These, however, are the affections 
which, engaged in the service of religion, become the 
elements of true holiness. Whatever, therefore, be 
the mystery implied in those powerful images, in 
which man is described as regenerated and created 
anew by the agency of the Spirit of God, it is evident 
that they do not involve any practical difficulty. The 
change is certainly radical and complete, perhaps not 
perfectly to be understood by us in its deepest and 
essential energy; but the effects and evidences of 
that change are of a nature so intelligible, that the 
weakest faculties are sufficient to apprehend them. 
All know what their affections are ; and all are capa- 
ble of discovering to what objects they are principally 
directed. 
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It is worthy of observation, (though it may appear 
digressive,) that although some of the affections upon 
which religion operates are, in their lively exercise, 
exceedingly distressing, they are not those to which 
religion has any natural or permanent alliance. Fear 
and grief are doubtless painful ; when powerfully ex- 
cited, they are the sources of the deepest affliction ; 
but fear and grief, speaking correctly, constitute no 
part of religion. She is acquainted with them only 
as grief for sin, and fear of condemnation. They are 
but as visitants in her kingdom. In heaven they have 
no place. Their residence is chiefly in that land of 
mourning which separates the reahns of light from the 
dominions of guilt and misery. Religion, in her per- 
fect state, nay, even in that maturity which sometimes 
has been attained in this life, knows only affections 
and feelings which are essentially delightful. Love, 
joy, hope, gratitude, are always sources of gratifica- 
tion. In their best and highest exercise, they are 
the springs of happiness refined, exalted, and ineffa- 
ble. 

Among the religious affections, I know not how 
any can better deserve an attentive consideration 

than THANKFULNESS. 

Yet it is most strange, if in a world so full of won- 
ders any thing can justly be called strange, that a 
creature should ever need to be reminded of the duty 
of gratitude to his Creator. Our very instincts tell 
us, that to be unthankful, even to an earthly bene- 
factor, is the mark of a low and unworthy spii'it 
What must be the guilt, then, of unthankfidness to 
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Him who, from the first hour of our existence, has 
been engaged in an unceasing course of mercy and 
kindness towards us ; whose bounty began before we ^ 
could even conceive from whom it flowed ; and has 
been continued to us through many years of indifler- 
ence, disobedience, and ingratitude on our parts? 
There is scarcely any point of view in which the uni- 
versal corruption of human nature is so visible as 
this. The very best are cold ; willing to enjoy their 
blessings, yet in danger lest that very enjoyment 
should make them forget the Giver. And a large 
part of mankind have, in every age, consumed the 
bounties of Providence in the most stupid selfishness, 
utterly careless of iny thing but how to renew and 
increase their own gratifications. The wrath of Heav- 
en was poured forth upon the heathen world, because 
* when they knew Grod they glorified him not as God, 
neither were thankful ; ' and it is evident^ from the 
numerous and pathetic passages in the prophetic 
writings, wherein the Almighty condescends to plead 
with his people, reminding them of his early covenant 
and long-continued mercies, that, of all their varied 
offences, a hardened and heartless ingratitude was the 
most condemning. 

The truth is, (and there are few truths more im- 
portant,) that the foundation of all thankfulness is Itad 
in humility. A proud man never thinks himself 
obliged ; and men being by nature proud, or at least 
exceedingly disposed to become so, are then only af- 
fected with a grateful sense of the goodness of their 
Creator, when his Spirit has touched their hearts, and 
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taught them something of their real unworthiness. A 
hearty thankfulness to God is, perhaps, one of the 
most decisive evidences of a soul truly regenerate ; 
and the most vigorous state of this grace will, I be- 
lieve, always be found allied to the highest advances 
in holiness. 

It is indeed very curious, and highly instructive, to 
observe, how different are the effects produced upon 
the minds of men by the dispensations of Providence ; 
and to watch the secret principles of the heart, mani- 
festing themselves in the sentiments which they ex- 
press. "We know of men, who, in later years, have 
rejected Christianity as a forgery too flagrant to de- 
ceive any enlightened understanding. Several of 
these, as Hume, Frederick, Voltaire, D'Alembert, 
Diderot, and others, have passed their lives, upon the 
whole, in much comfort and satisfaction, sharing large- 
ly of the blessings bestowed upon us, and exempted 
from most of' the severer calamities to which we are 
exposed. Do their writings breathe a spirit of affec- 
tionate gratitude to the giver of all their enjoyments ? 
They are almost uniformly destitute of any thankful 
acknowledgments, and not unfrequently polluted with 
profane and audacious impeachments of the wisdom 
and goodness of their Creator ; in the midst of happi- 
ness they arraigned his Providence. And now con- 
template a very different spectacle, not less real, but 
to every well-constituted mind far less melancholy. 
Look at the humble and suffering Christian, stretched 
upon the bed of sickness, and about to be separated, 
by an unexpected and mysterious dispensation) from 
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the objects of his tenderest affections. Disease of 
body and anguish of heart are united to overwhebn 
him. He sees before him nothing in this world but 
agony and death. Around him are assembled those 
in whose happiness his own was involved ; whose wel- 
fare has been the subject of his daily prayer and 
nightly meditation ; whom he hoped to have trained 
up to everlasting glory by his instructions and exam- 
ple. He must shortly be torn from them in the midst 
of his years, and leave them in a rude and ensnaring 
world, exposed to sufferings and temptations, from 
which his parental watchfulness can no longer pro- 
tect them. Yet, in all his affliction, his faith is still 
unshaken; his countenance is still animated with a 
smile of holy confidence ; and his heart still glows 
with gratitude and love to his Almighty Benefactor. 
Such, in every age, according to the measure of their 
grace, have been the faithful servants of a crucified 
Saviour. Such more eminentiy was one * whose un- 
timely loss many of us have deplored ; the memory of 
whose wisdom and piety this writer delights to cherish ; 
and to whose honored name he consecrates, with 
mournful satisfaction, this humble tribute of venersr 
tion and affection. 

The motives to Christian thankfulness are as nu- 
merous as the mercies we enjoy, the dangers from 
which we have been rescued, and the blessed hopes 
which are presented to us. But, as in an extensive 
prospect, we select some commanding features in 

* John Venn, Ute Bector of Clapham. 
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connection with wMcli the lesser objects may be sniv 
yeyed more advantageously, let us confine our atten- 
tion at present to three topics, in each of which the 
great bounty and goodness of God are more remark- 
ably visible. 

And fipt and chiefest, as the most high and ineffa- 
ble manifestation of the Divine love, the foundation 
and the seal of all our blessings, let us consider £or a 
moment that stupendous dispensation, the gift of the 
only-begotten Son of God ; who died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification. In the contemplation 
of this astonishing transaction, the mind will some- 
times stagger, as under a weight too vast for its weak- 
ness; and in a mingled transport of joy, and fear, 
and wonder, we are ready to exclaim, *Are these 
things so ? ' But shall we doubt the posdbility of an 
event, only because it proves the love of God to trans- 
cend the height of our conceptions ? Shall we im- 
agine, that He who is incomprehensible in his wisdom, 
can be less infinite and immeasurable in the most ex- 
cellent of all his attributes ? Let us rather yield to 
the full tide of feeling, in the grateful reception of 
this inestimable blessing. To a dnner deeply hum- 
bled under the sense of his offences, the knowledge 
of a Redeemer is unspeakably precious ; it is as the 
sounds of the seraphic choirs that first break upon 
the disembodied spirit And the deeper our views 
become (as, if we advance in holiness, they will con- 
tinually become deeper,) of the evil of sin and tiie 
magnitude of our past and daily offences, the more 
sensibly shall we feel the extent of that goodness 
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wMcIi has provided an atonement so infinite in val^ 
ue. Humiliation and self-abasement will be almost 
identified with faith and love to an Almighty Saviour ; 
so true is it in tie Gospel dispensation, that while we 
seem to sink, we are indeed ascending, and beccxne 
poor in spirit only that we may be rich in faith. 
Above aU things, let us not receive with coldness this 

* unspeakable gift.* To be a little thankful for the 
greatest of all blessings, and faintly afiected with that 
exhibition of the Divine beneficence which has filled 
the highest created intelligences with adoration and 
wonder, seems, if possible, to be a greater affront to 
our heavenly Benefactor, than the entire rejection of 
his bounty. The Christian will endeavor unceasingly, 
by prayer, by contemplation, by the penitent recol- 
lection of past offences, by a watchful observance of 
daily failings, by the sense of present help, by the 
hope of future glory, by all the resources of nature 
and all the means of grace, to rally his spirits and 
renew his strength, that he may appreciate, with an 
ever-growing sensibility, this great manifestation of 
the loving-kindness of his Maker, the highest evidence 
of his goodness, and the pledge of his promised mer- 
cies. If the pressure of his own distresses, or sympa- 
thy for the sufferings of others, should for a moment 
disturb his more settled convictions, he will fly for 
consolation to that amazing truth, that He, whose 
power, and wisdom, and happiness are ineffable, 

* spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all.' The pomps, the riches, the honors of this life, 
are for those who desire them. Ours be the language 

17 
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of the Apostle ! * Grod forbid that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world/ 
For * we know that we were not redeemed with cor- 
ruptible things, as silver and gold, from our vain con- 
versation ; but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a Lamb without blemish and without spot*^ And 
* worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 
glory, and blessing/ * Blessing, and honor, and glo- 
ry, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb forever and ever/ 

If there be any thing which can awaken our grati- 
tude in a measure at all comparable with the riches of 
the mercy of God in the great mystery of redemp- 
tion, surely it is the long-suffering and condescension 
which he has exhibited in all his dealings towards us. 
Who are we that we should be regarded by the Most 
High? 

Transgressors from the womb, 
And hasting to a grave. 

We are bom in weakness ; we are reared with diffi- 
culty ; we are supported with sustenance day by day, 
like the meanest animal in creation ; and every night 
we must submit to the suspension of our faculties for 
many hours, that we may enjoy them with any tolera- 
ble comfort during those which remain. And yet, in 
truth, our condition as animals is that of which we 
have the least reason to be ashamed- It is the perver- 
sion and depravation of /those powers, which were 
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bestowed on us for the noblest purposes, which is the 
proper subject of abasement How have our hearts 
been alienated from Grod, and carried away by the 
most foolish vanities ! How have our understandings 
been exercised to advance every earthly project, 
while the highest knowledge and only true wisdom 
were little regarded 1 I do not speak of flagrant enor- 
mities; they carry with them their own condemna- 
tion. But is there one among us, even the best, who 
will venture to hope, that, in the course of a long life, 
he ever passed a single hour which could be perfectly 
acceptable to his Maker ? Yet, amidst aU our sins 
and all our infirmities, who is it that has fed and 
clothed, and sustained, and cherished us ? Who pro- 
tected our infancy, and guided our youth, and blessed 
our maturer years ? Who raised us from the bed of 
sickness, and shielded us from a thousand dangers ? 
We are apt to indulge high fancies of our importance ; 
but let any one impartially consider this simple ques- 
tion : Why was I thus preserved ? I had offended 
against my Maker from my earliest years; and he 
knew that I should dishonor him by multiplied trans- 
gressions, and even in my best days be an unprofita- 
ble servant. I had nothing to recommend me to his 
favor, nor was the continuance of my guilty being of 
the smallest possible moment for his glory or happi- 
ness. * The wages of sin is death,' and my sins have 
been more than I can number. Why was I thus p^i- 
served ? But life is the least of the blessings which 
we owe to the condescension and longnsuffering of our 
God. He pitied us in our wretched and desperate 
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condition, and opened our eyes to see the light of his 
Grospel. He turned our hearts to obey his will, and 
made us to taste of the blessedness of his service. He 
bore with all our provocations, and pardoned our con- 
stant ingratitude ; and when we had rebelled wilfully 
against him, he sought us, and brought us back, and 
revived again the vital warmth which was almost ex- 
tinguished in our bosoms. He chastened us for our 
iniquities, that we might remember and sin no more ; 
and in the midst of suffering he cheered and comfort- 
ed our drooping spirits ; and in every situation, and 
under every vicissitude, he has been with us and 
blessed us, and taught our trembling steps to move in 
the right path, and raised our hearts to love his will, 
and understand his righteousness, and hope for his 
glory. Is there in the universe an understanding so 
perverse, that it can hear these things, and not ac- 
knowledge the loving-kindness of the Lord ? Is there 
a heart so insensible, that it can consider them, and 
stUl be unthankful ? 

There is yet another cause for gratitude, which 
•will ever be cherished with peculiar feeling by all 
who have the happiness in any measure to experi- 
ence it. Are we sensible, can we entertain an hum- 
ble hope, that through the directing and vital influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, we have made some 
advances in holiness, and are daily more and more 
'ilQVisformed by the renewing of our minds, to prove 
what is that good and acceptable, and perfect will of 
God 1 ' Undoubtedly the best will always entertain 
the deepest sens^ of their own unworthiness, and b^ 
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slow to be convinced that they have made any con- 
cdderable progress in the Christian life. But no one, 
who is diligent to watch the motions of his soul, can 
be wholly ignorant of the changes which are wrought 
in it, whether for good or evil ; and the deep anxiety 
which is felt by every advanced Christian to be 
entirely conformed to the image of his Saviour, will 
make him recognise, with the most lively sensibility 
and thankfulness, every, even the smallest indication 
of spiritual improvement It is evident, from the 
writings of St Paul, that the gracious influences of 
the Holy Spirit on his heart were the subject of his 
continual rejoicing and gratitude. He knew them ; 
he spoke of them ; not in the language of exultation 
or complacency, but in the deepest self-abasement, 
recognising and adoring the unmerited mercies of his 
Grod. How should it be otherwise ? Can we receive 
the best gifts of our heavenly Father, without even 
knowing that he bestows them ? Can his power be 
exerted in its most glorious operations, yet leave no 
distinctive traces of its energy ? But the very sup- 
position excludes the idea of a sinful elation of mind. 
Humility is the unfailing companion of true sanctifi- 
cation. And consider what it is that sanctification 
implies. It implies the reduction or discipline of all 
our appetites; the expulsion of every unkind and 
resentful passion ; the exile of pride and vanity ; the 
mortification of all those affections by which we are 
powerfully attracted towards the pleasures, the hon- 
ors, and vidn gratifications of this life. It implies the 
communication of Mih and holy fortitude ; the dif- 
17* 
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funon through the soul of every generous, gentle, 
and affectionate disposition; and such a constant 
growth in the knowledge and love of God, as shall 
make us to delight continually more and more in the 
performance of his will and the contemplation of his 
perfections ; ' looking for that blessed hope, and the 
glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us, from all iniquity ; and purify to himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works.' The great- 
est blessings naturally awaken the deepest thankful- 
ness ; and what are the blessings which, singly or in 
union, can be compared with deliyerance £rom the 
slavery of sin and the communication of a divine 
nature ? The Christian must feel them, and feeling* 
he must rejoice with grateful adoration. But his 
gratitude will be rooted in the deepest humility ; and 
he will ever delight to abase himself, that he may 
glorify his heavenly Benefactor. 

And yet, after all, something must be allowed to 
human infirmity. For the present, we are unavoid- 
ably conversant with earthly things ; and these, by 
their frequent recurrence, as well as from the imper- 
fection of our nature, will, especially in early life, 
very considerably affect our happiness. It is a mat- 
ter, therefore, both of wisdom and duty, to accustom 
ourselves habitually to consider not only our chief 
spiritual privileges and mercies, but also our ordinary 
temporal enjoyments, as flowing 'firom the bounty of 
God ; that the idea of his beneficence may be asso- 
ciated with the whole system of life, and a perpetual 
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spring of thankfulness be cherished in our bosoms. 
More especially, if there are any blessings peculiarly 
dear to us, to which our thoughts are often involun- 
tarily directed, and which have acquired, by theii* 
excellence, a just preeminence in our affections, it is 
highly necessary that we connect them, by pious 
reflections and frequent aspirations of gratitude, with 
the great Author of all things. Whatever they are, 
£rom him undoubtedly they proceed, and by his 
mercy only are they preserved to ns. In themselves 
they are but vanity ; short in their duration, uncei>- 
tain in their continuance, and even dangerous in pro- 
portion to the ascendancy they acquire over us. 
Contemplated as his gifts, they assume, in scHne 
measure, a sacred character : they render the exer- 
cise of a thankful piety familiar and delightful ; and 
connecting themselves with hopes and prospects 
beyond the grave, instead of drawing down the soul 
to this world, the scene of their infancy, they raise it 
by an easy flight to those better regions, where hap- 
piness shall know neither interruption nor anxiety, is 
without alloy, and without end. The image of oup 
Maker, which, seen in its own glory, appears almost 
too bright for our weakness, when reflected from the 
blessings which he has given us, assumes a gracious, 
benign, and endearing aspect : we acquire the power 
and the habit of committing whatever is most dear to 
us with a cheerfiil faith to his parental providence, 
and see, in his perfect wisdom and goodness, the 
source, the security, and the consummation of all our 
hs^piness^ 
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Enough has been said of the motives to thankftil- 
ness: let us now consider the blessedness which 
attends it. 

It is certainly the highest excellence of this grace, 
and that which ought to constitute its greatest value 
in our eyes, that we know it to be peculiarly accepta- 
ble to God. Other privileges belong to it, and well 
deserve our admiration; but this is its real glory. 
For Grod is the only true fountain of honor, and his 
approbation the only unquestionable test of perfec- 
tion.. Deep, constant, fervent thankfulness, has been 
in every age the service which he has asked, and 
' which his saints have delighted to render. It is a 
free-will offering, the homage of the heart, better 
than the most costly sacrifice and oblations. It is a 
spiritual exercise, the proper worship of a spiritual 
religion. It is the language of the church on earth : 
* Bless the Lord, O house of Israel ; bless the Lord, 
O house of Aaron.' It is the language of the holy 
and elect spirits in heaven : * And all the angels stood 
round about the throne, saying. Blessing, and glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, 
and might, be unto our God for ever and ever. 
Amen.' 

Among the incidental advantages which belong to 
a holy gratitude, one of the most valuable is, that it 
cherishes a religion full of cheerfulness and hope. It 
is impossible that we should be habitually exercised 
in thankfulness to our heavenly Father, for his innu- 
merable blessings, without acquiring a certain joyful- 
ness and elasticity of spirit It is impossible that we 
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sliould frequently exercise ourselv^i in contemplating 
the past mercies of God, without seeing in them the 
pledges of his future bounty. Both these blessed 
dispositions are directly opposed to that despondency, 
which, in seasons of temptation or distress, will some- 
times come over us like a thick cloud, filling the mind 
with fearful and boding visions ; and this surely is a 
temper very imfavorable to advancement in holiness. 
We cannot, it is true, be too earnest to * flee from the 
wrath to come : ' we cannot too deeply feel the dan- 
gers of unrepented sin ; we cannot be too distrustful 
of our own most infirm and evil nature ; but we may 
easily be, and generally we are, far too diffident of 
the power and faithfulness of God ; far too insensible 
of his unspeakable mercy, and pity, and loving-kind- 
ness, and of the exceeding great salvation which he 
has wrought for us. There is something in a low, 
melancholy, querulous religion, that seems peculiarly 
unworthy of our great and bounteous Benefactor, 
peculiarly unsuitable to the freedom of the Grospel 
grace, and frustrating one of the blessed ends fo/ 
which the glad tidiftgs of salvation were published 
abroad. It is certainly not inconsistent with a 
genuine piety; but it must be confessed to be the 
very contrast of that generous, animated, and faith- 
ful spirit, which breathes through the writings of 
St. Paul, and which appears to be characteristic of 
Christianity. For * we have not received the spirit 
of bondage again to fear, but we have received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father/ 
The Almighty Creator and Groyernor of ail things, is 
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* • no longer, as he #nce was, * a God that hideth him- 
^ self/ We see him not like the heathen world, 
through the mists of a guilty darkness, * full of sights 
and sounds of woe ; * not even as the Jew, behind 
the veil of a condemning law and a severe ritual, * the 
ministration of death.' Blessed be his holy name, 
and the riches of his mercy in Christ Jesus, we know 
him such as he essentially is ; the Grod of love : * the 
€rod of hope;* *the God of peace;' *the God of 
patience and consolation ; ' * the Father of mercies 
and Grod of all comfort' * He hath not given us the 
spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind/ * Old things are passed away ; all things 
are become new/ * And all things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself by Christ Jesus/ 
*Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or fam- 
ine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 
able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.' 

Nearly allied to the blessing which was last men- 
tioned, and in some measure growing out of it, is 
another not less valuable. An habitual thankfulness 
to Grod is naturally, I believe inseparably, connected 
with a spirit of kindness and affection towards men. 
Indeed, it is not easy to understand how it should be 
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othermse. A frequent consideration of the unmerited 
mercies of God towards us, cannot but exceedingly * 
humble and soften the spirit. At the same time the 
contemplation of the divine goodness, so free, so 
unwearied, so constantly tending to the advancement 
of the general happiness, accustoms the mind to 
noble and generous thoughts, to images of order, 
beauty, and beneficence, which gradually take pos- 
session of the soul. It is finely imagined by our 
great epic poet, that when Satan, in the midst of all 
his evil designs, beheld the lovely bowers of Para- 
dise, and Eve in *graceM innocence* moving among 
them, he forgot his wicked purposes, for a moment 
transported and subdued : — 

That space fhe evQ one abstracted stood 
From his own evil, and the time remidned 
Stupidly good, of enmity disarmed, 
Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge. 

Milton well knew the tendency of the human heart 
to assimilate itself to surrounding objects, to catch the 
spirit, and partake the temper of the scenes which 
are most familiar to us. In the cultivation and exer- 
cise of thankfulness, the soul is habitually directed to 
Grod : we live as it were in his presence, surveying 
the visible expressions of his goodness, and enjoying 
an increasing sense of his adorable perfections. Is it 
possible that in the midst of the images thus presented 
to us, our hearts awakened to gratitude and astonish- 
ment at the comprehensive love of our great Benefac- 
tor, a sour, selfish, suspicious temper should prevail in 
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our bosoms ? It cannot be : the ideas have no affin- 
ity ; they are incapable of being united. Never yet 
did a churlish spirit really love God. Never was a 
spring of holy and grateful affection opened in the 
soul, without diffusing itself, in a full and flowing 
stream of beneficence, upon every surrounding ob- 
ject 

If such, then, are the motiveS of spiritual thankful- 
ness, and such the blessings which attend it, can we 
be too earnest to cultivate a grace so highly becom- 
ing our condition, and so eminently distinguished by 
the favor of our Maker? Let us not, however, 
forget, that how powerful soever are the considera- 
tions which excite us to gratitude, how efficacious 
soever an habitual contemplation of the mercies and 
bounty of God, there is one alone, who, in this as in 
every other branch of the Divine life, * worketh in us 
to will and to do of his good pleasure/ He is tiie 
great agent; nor are his operations the less certain or 
direct, because they are generally concurrent with 
the constitution of nature, and move in perfect har- 
mony with the laws of his own creation. To him, 
then, let us *bow our knees,' with the Apostle, in 
fervent and continual prayer, *that he would give us, 
according to the riches of his glor^-, to be strength- 
ened with might by his Spirit in the inner man ; that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith; that we, 
being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints, what is the breadth and 
length, and depth and height, and to know the love 
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of Christ, whicli passeth knowledge, that we may be 
filled with all the fulness of God I ' 

Let us also constantly recollect, that if we are 
really filled with thankfulness to our heavenly Father, 
it will be expressed in the manner which he has pre- 
scribed as the proper evidence of our feelings: *We 
shall show forth his praise, not only with our lips, but 
in our lives ; by giving up ourselves to his service, 
and by walking before him in holiness and righteous^ 
ness all our days.' * He that hath my commandments, 
and keepeth them,* said our Redeemer, ' he it is that 
loveth me/ This is the only sure pledge of gratitude ; 
every other is equivocal, and may deceive us. For 
gratitude, like affection, does not chiefly consist in 
strong emotions, which may be the effect only of a 
lively sensibility; but in that settled temper of mind 
which disposes us with our whole hearts to do and to 
be whatever is most acceptable to our Benefactor. 
The faithfulness of our service proves the reality of 
our feelings ; the delight with which it is rendered is 
the measure of their depth and ardor. And it is 
only an evil heart that can find no pleasure in receiv- 
ing obligations. To a mind renewed by the Spirit of 
God, and touched with a true sense of his bounty, it 
is the highest gratification to behold in every blessing 
the expression of his parental kindness, and to cher- 
ish them as the pledges of his unfailing and everlast- 
ing mercy. In such a temper the service of our 
Maker is felt to be what it is undoubtedly — * per- 
fect freedom.' Obedience is no longer a condition ; 
it is a privilege; not the means of happiness, but 

18 
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happiness itself. And thus the proof of our thankful- 
ness becomes also its reward : Grod, in his great wis- 
dom and goodness, ha\dng so provided that the very 
acknowledgment of his mercies should be tlie occasion 
of increasing them, and the circle of his goodness and 
of our enjoyment be for ever enlarging. 
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Among the circumstances which are peculiarly 
characteristic of the followers of Jesus Chiist, none 
is more frequently mentioned, or insisted upon more 
steadily by the Apostolic writers, than this — that 
they ' walk? by faith and not by sight/ The various 
graces, whose harmonious union constitutes the per- 
fection to which we aspire, may be possessed by 
Christians in different degrees, according to their 
advances in holiness. But of the whole body of 
believers, it is uniformly assumed in the New Testa- 
ment, that in accepting the Redeemer they have 
renounced the world ; that they are dead to present 
things, and maintain, in their sentiments and actions, 
an habitual regard to those invisible relations, and 
that higher inheritance, to which they are introduced 
under the Christian economy. * I am crucified with 
Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me : and the life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved 
me and gave himself for me/ 

Yet it must be acknowledged, to a being such as 
man, the life of faitJi is not of easy attainment We 
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are endowed with senses admirably constmcted to 
perceive and enjoy the objects which surround us ; 
and the pleasures of which we are thus capable are 
easy and natural, endeared to us by early familiarity, 
always present, and generally attainable without 
much painful exertion of our strength or faculties. 
Invisible things strike but faintly upon the mind, and 
the impression is easily effaced by the intrusion of 
other images: they are distant; they appear to be 
uncertain; and though manifestly of a noble and 
superior nature, they are better fitted at first to 
awaken onr admiration than excite our desires. To 
a person accustomed to taste largely of the gratifica- ' 
tions of life, the simple truths of Christianity are sel- 
dom, therefore, a welcome message. Like the young 
man in the Gospel, he goes away very sorrowful, 
because he has great possessions. 

But God, who knows and pities our weakness, in 
appointing the end to be attained, has not forgotten 
to supply the means of attaining it. Our strength is 
plainly insufficient for the undertaking : it could not 
support us in innocence, how should it recover us 
from depravity! Grod alone is able to deliver us 
from our natural bondage ; to awaken our souls from 
the slumber of sin and death ; to disenchant the world 
which has so long deceived us. The ransom which 
was necessary He supplied ; and He has established 
settled methods for the communication of Divine 
strength to those who sincerely desire to obtain it 
For this end, the higher faculties of the soul are 
called into his serrice; dispensations are supplied to 
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awaken and instruct us : the word of truth is pub- 
lished ; ordinances are instituted ; and the means of 
grace appointed. But, above all, the privilege and 
duty of prayer are revealed to every repenting sin- 
ner; and the faithfulness of Grod is pledged, that he 
will ' give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ! * 

Easier terms surely never were proposed for the 
attainment of any blessing. Should an illustrious 
prince, or an affectionate father, or a generous and 
faithful friend, invite us to come to him that he might 
impart some special bounty, should we churlishly 
refuse ? Should we not anticipate with joy the ap- 
proaching hour, and count the moments till it 
arrived ? And shall we turn away from the Father 
of all mercies when he calls us into his presence ; and 
refuse, by the highest of all privileges, to purchase 
the greatest of all blessings ? 

Prayer is undoubtedly the first of all the means of 
grace : and it has this peculiar dignity and blessing, 
that it brings us before the Throne of God himself; 
into the presence of him, whom to see and love is the 
highest happiness of the highest created beings. It 
was once the happiness of man. But sin too soon 
separated him from his Maker, and, spreading like a 
noxious vapor, blotted out the very sun from heaven. 
From that fatal hour the whole human race wandered 
about in blindness and error, * fettered with the bonds 
of a long night, and exiled from the eternal provi- 
dence.' The right or the duty of prayer, though it 
may be probably inferred from the visible dispensa- 
tions of God, is by no means a certain truth of natu- 
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nl religion. To the children of Israel it was comr 
municated by revelation ; to us it has been proclaimed 
and enjoined hy the Son of God himself. And 
blessed for ever and ever be his holy name, who 
brought down the message of reconciliation and 
peace I 

For though ire fled him angry, yet recalled 
To life prolonged and promlBed grace ire now 
Gladly behold though but the distant i kirti 
Of glory, and far off Ua i tepi adore.* 

The approach to Grod, and introduction to spiritual 
perceptions, which are effected by prayer, seem, as it 
were, the connecting link between earth and heaven ; 
between that state of distance and separation from 
the Creator, to which as sinners we must still submit, 
and those blessed privileges which we shall hereafter 
share in the kingdom of our heavenly Father. In 
the blessed exercises of a spiritual devotion, the soul 
is borne away, for a time, from all the perishable ob- 
jects of sense, to apear in the very sanctuary of Grod ; 
there to learn what the voice of man can never teach, 
to feel what the profane and thoughtless never can 
appreciate. * The Christian loves to lie low before 
the footstool of his Creator ; * f and from that blessed 
presence he returns with a heart so humbled, yet so 
refreshed, that, like Peter in the mount, he feels * it 
was good for him to be there.* Earthly vanity has 
lost its charm, and earthly greatness its splendor ; and 
though the business and cares of life may a little 

* Faradise Loet. 

t Bobert HaU. Sermon on Infidelity. 
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damp the ardor of Ms spirits, he will still be consciouB 
of a secret, unfailing, and heavenly energy, which he 
drank in with ' the water of life that proceedeth out 
of the throne of God and of the Lamb/ 

It cannot, then, be a matter of astonishment to find, 
that many of those who have been the most eminent 
for activity and usefulness in secular concerns, have 
been remarkable also for the depth of their piety^ 
and the coasecration of what appears a large propor- 
tion of their time to religious offices. It is impossible 
to read the accounts which have been transmitted to 
us of Alfred, without feeling amazed at the variety of 
affairs — military, civil, commercial, judicial, and lite- 
rary — which his comprehensive genius embraced 
and transacted. The secret of his prodigious exer- 
tions seems to be given in the following extract from 
a writer equally impartial and able:* * Religion, 
which, in Alfred's father was so prejudicial to his 
affairs, without being in him at all inferior in its zeal 
and fervor, was of a more enlarged and noble kind. 
Far from being a prejudice to his government, it 
seems to have been the principle which supported 
him in so many fatigues, and fed like an abundant 
source his civil and military virtues. To his religious 
exercises and studies, he devoted a full third part of 
his time.' — Boerhaavc was illustrious, in a later age, 
and in a more limited sphere of action, for his exten- 
sive scientific researches combined with a laborious pro- 
fessional practice. To a Mend who inquired of him 

* Burke. Abiidgement of English History. 
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how he could unite pursuits so contradictory, and at 
the same time support, with an equanimity ahnost 
peculiar to himself, the numberless provocations and 
affronts to which he was unfortunately subjected ; he 
replied, that he attributed his strength and cheerful- 
ness to the habit of devoting one full hour every 
morning to secret prayer. Martin Luther lived dur^ 
ing many years in a perpetual storm of conflict, con- 
troversy, and danger ; persecuted by the vengeance 
of his enemies, harassed by the imprudences or 
defection of his friends, unavoidablv engaged in 
extensive political connections and correspondences, 
burthened with the weight of a new, unsettled, and 
struggling reli^on. Amidst the countless occupations 
and distractions incident to such a situation, his life 
continually threatened, his health occasionally failing, 
his hopes frequentlyly disappointed and at times 
almost desperate, he maintained the cause of God 
with the most unconquerable energy; and, though 
sometimes hurried into excesses by the vehemence of 
nature, conducted it, in the main, through difficulty 
and peril, from its weak and tottering infancy to its 
triumphant establishment, with consummate ability 
and wisdom. His learned and pious historian * has 
sufficiently explained whence he derived the powers 
required to support such prodigious exertions, by 
informing us, that the great Reformer regularly em- 
ployed three of the best hours of every day in the 
exercises of devotion. — Indeed, it is scarcely necea- 

* The I>ean of CuUde. 
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8ary to refer to any ordinary examples, when we 
recollect that even He * to whom the Spirit was given 
without measure/ would retire from the multitudes 
that followed him, and though fatigued with the labors 
of his 4aily ministry, employed whole nights in 
prayer. In the midst of danger and distresses, David 
sought the Lord and was succored ; under the burden 
of guilt, he poured out his soul before him and was 
forgiven : in prosperity and happiness, he adored his 
mercy and was sustained. The disciples were as- 
sembled in prayer when the Holy Spirit was shed 
upon them from above. In prayer they rejoiced after 
their first sufieiings for the name of Christ With 
prayer the Apostle of the Grentiles bade adieu to his 
Ephesian converts. At midnight, in a dungeon, 
' Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises unto God.' 

What has been already observed respecting devo- 
tion, that it brings us into die presence of God him- 
self, will in a great measure determine the qualifica- 
tions and sentimentB with which we must appear 
before him. Among these, if I do not enumerate a 
humble and lively faith in the Redeemer, it is not 
certainly because these feelings are needless, or of 
little moment, but because they are of such universal 
and vital influence, pervading and sustaining the 
whole system of religion, that to suppose them ab- 
sent, at least in habitual operation and energy, from 
Any the smallest portions of our existence, is to sup- 
pose us in the very same degree sinners before God. 
In every disquisition, therefore, respecting a religious 
act or grace, an humble and entire reliance on the mer- 
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its of Jesus Clirist is necessarily assumed ; for without 
this no act can be religious, no grace exist Yet these 
sentiments seem more especially to belong to the 
exercises of devotion, as acceptable only in the name 
of that great High Priest who holds the heavenly- 
censer, to whom are presented ' the golden vials full 
of odors.* 

'Without holiness no man shall see God.' To 
enter, then, into his presence by prayer, purity <rf 
heart, and the absence of all habitual sin, are plainly 
indispensable. * Before the throne there was a sea of 
glass like unto crystal.' To sin and to pray are 
absolute contradictions. If we imagine that we 
experience the feelings or the pleasures of real devo- 
tion while we live in any known habitual sin, we 
fatally deceive ourselves : they are the fervors of a 
heated fancy, or the delusions of Satan. It is to the 
pure alone that Grod unfolds the gates of the celestial 
Jerusalem, and appears in beatific vision : * but there 
shall in no wise enter into it any thing that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination.' 

Devotion, then, plainly implies habitual self-exam- 
ination : for no one can be assured that he does not 
live in sin, except he watches diligently his daily 
conversation. And this is one of the reasons why 
piety is commonly and correctly used as a compendi- 
ous expression for all the Christian graces. Piety 
necessarily supposes that wakeful regard to the will of 
God in which consists the essence of all religion ; for 
the foundation of moral obligation is universally and 
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for ever the same. The law of the creature is the 
will of the Creator. 

Self-examination precedes prayer; — but it pre- 
cedes, not merely as a pioneer to remove obstacles, 
but as a skilful general to prescribe and direct the 
march. Except we are acquainted, by frequent 
inspection, with the state of our hearts and lives, we 
can neither be assured that we pray acceptably nor 
that we pray aright How can we confess sins which 
we have not discovered ? How can we acknowledge 
mercies which we have never noticed ? Unless we 
know our wants, shall we ask for their needful relief? 
Unless we are sensible of our dangers, shall we 
wisely implore assistance? Indeed, devotion in its 
most perfect exercise, implies not only a watchful 
observance of our daily dispositions and conduct, but 
a constant attention to all the dealings and provi- 
dences of God towards us, and such a general 
diffusion of religion through the soul, as shall ren- 
der it quick to understand both the will and the 
ways of our heavenly Father. Otherwise we come 
to prayer without the materials for praying properly. 
And if it would be thought presumptuous in a sub- 
ject to request an audience of his sovereign, without 
having first considered well the topics on which he 
designed to address him, what shall we judge of a 
sinner who ventures to come before his Maker, wil- 
fully ignorant of those things which should be the 
subjects of his petitions, the occasions of his thankful- 
ness, or the causes of his most deep humiliation and 
repentance I But prayer does not only require pre- 
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Tieus qualifications ; there are dispositions and senta^ 
ments still more intimately allied to it, and which 
should be wrought into its very essence. Three of 
these deserve to be enumerated. 

We must approach God with Reverence* Men 
tremble before their equals, but they are at their ease 
before God ; they fear those who can neither benefit 
nor hurt thom, and they fear not him whose judgment 
will determine their happiness or misery for ever. 
Nay, in the opinion of many, to feel much uneasineai 
or apprehension respecting our spiritual condition, is 
the mark of a low and pusillanimous spirit But this 
is not courage ; it is fatuity. Beings more powerful 
and more daring than men do not judge thus : iJie 
devils believe and tremble. We tremble not as tJiey, 
with a base and servile dread ; yet to fear God above 
all things, is one of the chief characteristics <^ true 
piety. It is inseparable even from love, according to 
the measure at least of our ordinary attainments 
here ; though, indeed, there is a love that ^ casteth out 
fear.^ However, there can be no question that the 
profoundest reverence, and deepest sense of the 
Majesty of Him whom we address, ought to accom- 
pany every exercise of devotion. These sentiments 
have nothing in them that is mean or degrading: 
they are suitable to the relations which connect the 
creature with his Creator; they are most highly 
becoming a sinful being towards his offended Judge. 
They communicate a seriousness, weight, and fervor 
to our prayers; banishing from our minds every 
thought that is light or unseasonable. They raise the 
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soul, hj filling it with just apprehensions of the most 
exalted and most excellent of Beings. They impart 
a sanctity to every thing around ns; and place us, a« 
it were, in the midst of a temple ' resounding with 
awful Toices, and filled with holy inspirations.' 

Another quality (or whatever be its just descrip- 
tion) indispensable to prayer, is Earnestness, With- 
out some measure of earnestness, prayer cannot be ; 
and without a considerable measure, it can scarcely 
be acceptable ; for unless we heartily desire to obtain 
the things we ask, is it not a mere mockery to implore 
tiiem at the hand of Grod ? But here is the chief dif- 
ficulty. We can pray earnestly for any thing which 
we really wish to possess ; but our petitions for spiri- 
tual> things are apt to be faint, because our desires 
after them are feeble. If, then, we would be serious 
in our prayers, we must first be serious in our hearts : 
— we must feel, that the pardon, the favor, and the 
sanctifying influences of God, are not merely in 
words, but in very truth and certainty, the greatest 
of all blessings. Are they not really such ? Does 
there exist in the universe a single being, not irre- 
coverably depraved, who could lay his hand upon his 
heart, and say, that he even doubts of this truth ? 
How is it, then, that we desire so little what we 
acknowledge to be so excellent? Or can we believe, 
when our heavenly Father has opened all the treas- 
ures of his goodness to usj that he will not esteem it 
a high afiront if we are still insensible to their value ? 
Let us remember that our Redeemer has not only 
enjoined earnestness in prayer, but importunity; and 
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that be has accompanied his command with an as- 
surance that such petitions shall undoubtedly be suc- 
cessful. Prayer is the evidence and expression of the 
grace we have, as well as the appointed method of 
procuring what we have not Whoever, therefore, 
rests satisfied with slight and formal devotions, ac- 
knowledges that he neither possesses the spirit of real 
religion, nor desires to possess it Would any Chris- 
tian venture to make this profession of his character 
before men ? Is it less alarming to make such a pro* 
fession of it daily before God ? 

There is yet another disposition which belongs to 
prayer, far too essential to be omitted — Love. This 
is the blessed principle which gives to every religious 
exercise, and more especially to devotion, a grace, an 
excellence, and a delight, which nothing else can 
communicate. It is like the * sacred influence * of 
light in the visible world, which cheers and animates 
every object, which displays a thousand charms un- 
known and unimagined, and mingling with them its 
own radiance, more excellent than them all, awakens 
a slumbering creation to joy and life, adoration and 
praise. If we would find in prayer its full blessing 
and proper happiness, it is absolutely necessary that 
we love Grod fervently. Love includes reverence ; it 
insures earnestness; in its vigorous exercise it conn 
prehends or implies every thing that is requisite in 
prayer. But if love be faint, all devotion languishes ; 
our spirits are weary, our faith cold, our desires 
feeble, our thoughts irregular and distracted. Love 
renders prayer d^ightful to ourselves, and acceptable 
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to our Maker. It makes us willing to ask, and willing 
to receive ; deeply sensible of our past mercies, and 
desirous to obtain more, not only that we may be 
richer in blessings, but that we may be more deeply 
indebted to Him who bestows them, and enjoy more 
abundant manifestations of his perfections and good- 
ness. It makes us sensible of a delightful compla- 
cency in the presence of our Great Benefactor, and, 
conforming us in heart and desires to his blessed 
image, communicates and perfects that filial relation 
in which the Father of our Lord Jesus delights to 
regard us, that he may deal with us as obedient chil- 
dren, holy and acceptable in the Beloved. 

These are some of the requisites in prayer, — 
feebly expressed, faintly delineated ; but what hand 
can adequately portray its true excellence ! Of the 
objects of our devotions, it is not possible to speak 
with the same precision. We are commanded to ask 
for spiritual blessings ; we are allowed to supplicate 
even for temporal mercies. But the nature of our 
petitions must necessarily vary with our wants, our 
dangers, our spiritual knowledge and experience. 
Some things, however, there are, so essential, that 
they can never be absent from the devotions of a 
Christian. Forgiveness of guilt, and protection 
against temptation, as we always need, we must 
always implore. Grace to fear God and to love him, 
grace to watch against sin, and for advancement in 
holiness, is at least as necessary to the soul as our 
daily bread for the body. But the detail of our sup- 
plications, and the sources and expressions of praise. 
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no rules can sufficiently prescribe either to ourseliref 
or others. With respect to temporal mercies, some 
doubtless are very great, and may be innocently and 
earnestly implored. For these we little need sug- 
gestions ; we are seldom slow to discern, or forgetful 
to express them. There are seasons, too, of difficulty 
and distress, in which every faithful Christian wiU fly 
to the Throne of Grace for relief, support, instruc- 
tion. But though we are commanded to call on God 
in the day of trouble, and encouraged even to hope 
that our prayers for some more special blessings will 
be heard and granted, it is not, I believe, charaetei^ 
istic of a deep piety or a comprehensive wisdom, to 
enter ordinarily into much detail and specification in 
regard to temporal mercies. The greatest derive 
their excellence chiefly from a connection with spiri- 
tual things ; and it is better to ask the end than the 
means. Nor is it possible to live and observe, even 
for a little while, without discovering, that of aU 
vanities the ^ vanity of human wishes ' is the most 
strange and pitiable. We ask we know not what, 
and ascertain the kindness and gracious providence 
of our heavenly Father, far more frequently in disap- 
pointing our desires than indulging them. The 
wisdom of the satirist * is very old ; but it was found- 
ed on extensive observation ; and the lapse of sixteen 
hundred years has not yet effected any substantial 
alterations in the character of human desires, or the 
value of the truths which he inculcated. The general 

* JnT. Srt. 10. 
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result cannot be better given than in the words of one 
of our greatest writers : — 

still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice i 
Safe in his power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer : 
Implore his ud, in his decisions rest, 
Seetue, what^r he gives, he gives the best.* 

It is always a matter of some anxiety with Chris- 
tians, to discover what are the evidences of a state of 
grace, that they may not deceive themselves in the 
most important of all inquiries. Various criteria 
have been proposed; and undoubtedly as, in the 
natural world, it is the union of many qualities which 
determines an object, and the combination of many 
dispositions which forms a character, so it is the alli- 
ance of many graces which ascertains the ChristiaBL 
Yet if any one attainment could safely be relied on 
as a sufficient proof of a truly regenerate spirit, per- 
haps prayer would be entitled to that preeminence ; — 
and this for two reasons, each of which has already 
incidentally been noticed. First, because it impli^ 
habitual watchfulness against sin : secondly^ because 
it has its source in spiritual desires, and is the expres- 
sion of spiritual affections. It might be dangerous, 
perhaps, to fix the attention too exclusively on any 
single virtue : yet surely these considerations furnish 
the most reasonable motives for endeavoring diligently 
to grow in this blessed grace ; while at the same time 
they afford occasion for very anxious solicitude and 

* Vanity of Human Wlahes, clr. fia. 
19* 
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inquiry, to all who are conscious that their prayers 
are little better than formal exercises, destitute o£ 
those deep feelings and earnest aspirations which give 
to devotion its true character. 

Prayer is a very considerable source of Christian 
experience. Many of us can remember the time 
when in reality we never prayed. Most of us, it is 
to be feared, are conscious of considerable variations 
in the freedom, the seriousness, and the spirituality of 
our devotions. These, doubtless, arise in part from 
the fluctuations of health and spirits. In part, too, 
they may not improbably be occasioned (so far at 
least as respects sensible joy and consolation) by the 
differing degrees of grace, which are wisely dispensed 
by our great fledeemer, with reference to our situa- 
tion and wants, for our discipline and improvement. 
But by far the most considerable cause of the ine- 
qualities in devotion which some too frequently, and 
perhaps most Christians occasionally experience, un- 
questionably is the increase and intrusion of tempers, 
practices, or pursuits, which are unfavorable to holi- 
ness. If the heart is soured by unkindness, or dis- 
turbed by the commotion of angry passions, can we 
be surprised that our prayers are attended with little 
profit, and no sensible delight ? When the waves are 
swept by a Levanter, will they cease to rage merely 
because the blue vault above is serene and lovely ? 
If we rise in the morning full of eager projects for 
our worldly advancement, or lie down at night flur- 
ried* with the rapture, or jaded by the fatigues, of 
unprofitable diversions, is it a strange thing to find 
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ihat our hearts, like our knees, are bowed down to 
earth ; that the incense of devotion is in our hands, 
but there is no fire to make it stream to Heaven a 
sweet-smelling sacrifice? Prayer is the touchstone 
by which our lives are tried. It is the magic signet , 
that changes its color at the approach of every dan- 
ger. And these things, in their infinitely varying 
degrees and shades, are the materials of Christian 
experience. We become acquainted with the order 
of God's good providence ; with our own corruptions, 
infirmities, dangers, habits, and necessities. Happy, 
happy they, in whom the spirit of real devotion is 
ever increasing ; who * grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God, by whom they are sealed unto the day of re- 
demption ; ' who, observing the ways of their heav- 
enly Father, and diligently watching their own hearts 
and lives, *■ continue instant in prayer ; ' and find, in 
its blessed exercises, an ever-flowing spring of life, 
and strength, and consolation. They are the fruitful, 
the joyful, the established Christians. Their's are 
not the wanderings of earthly pilgrims, feeble and 
way-worn, laboring up the rude mountains, and 
shrinking beneath the wintry blast. Their's is the 
march of angels : 



On they move 
Indissoluble firm ; nor obvious hill, 
Nor straitening vale, nw wood, nor stream divides 
llielr perfect ranks ; for high above the ground 
Their march was, and the passive air upbore 
Their nimble tread.* 



*FkndiM Lost, Lib. vi. 
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Prayer is our chief security in seasons of difficulty 
and temptation. Our lives are not long ; compared 
with the eternity that is opening upon us, they are 
ahnost nothing; yet such is our present weakness, 
that we are seldom able to preserve an equal tenor 
even through these short portions of existence. Dis- 
tresses come upon us before we are aware, and find 
us ill prepared. Past failures render us justly dis- 
trustful of ourselves ; and cur happiest hours are sad- 
dened with the thought, that perhaps temptations may 
hereafter arise too powerful for our strength; or a 
new state of things insensibly turn our minds from 
spiritual pursuits, and steal from us the little hope and 
joy we have been laboring to attain. Now, Prayer is 
that blessed mean by which a correspondence is 
maintained with Grod himself, and through which 
spiritual strength and knowledge may always be 
derived from Heaven, proportioned to our needs. 
The princess who, by touching a talisman, could sum- 
mon the mightiest genii to her aid, had little reason 
to be afraid of her enemies, though otherwise defence- 
less. A man, who has liberty to draw without limit 
upon a wealthy friend, will not be apprehensive of 
want, though his own resources may be scanty. Let 
us not be fearful. Elijah was faint with his journey, 
and requested that he might die ; but angels brought 
him food from heaven ; and in the strength of that 
meat he travelled forty days, even to the mount of 
God. Angels are still * sent forth to minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation.* God himself is ever 
present with us, ready to hear our petitions, and able 
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and willing to perform them. How thankful should 
we be that he has condescended to appoint a regular 
medium for communication with him ! Only let us 
cultivate and improve it ; let us become acquainted 
with all the power of prayer, and capable, by active 
and unremitting exercise, of proving its full energy 
in the day of our necessity. If this heavenly path 
be kept open and unobstructed, we may encamp with 
security, though placed in the midst of our enemies. 
Our supplies are safe ; we are in no danger of dis- 
comfiture. ^ I will lay me down in peace, and take 
my rest ; for it is thou, Lord, only that makest me 
dwell in safety.* 

There is yet another consideration which should 
peculiarly endear to us the exercises of devotion ; — 
prayer is our best resource in the hour of affliction. 
When every other prop of earthly happiness is with- 
drawn, and our weakness totters under the pressure 
of increasing and complicated distresses, this heavenly 
stay is still present with us, still sufficient to sustain 
us. It seems even probable, that God sometimes 
permits his servants to suffer under privations, and 
to witness the destruction of many of their fairest 
hopes, that they may ascertain the fall measure of 
their spiritual resources, and learn ^ what is the ex- 
ceeding greatness of his power toward them that 
believe.' All forgetfulness of Grod involves the guilt 
of ingratitude ; but methinks there is something pe- 
culiarly heartless and offensive even to our natural 
sense of justice and generosity, in that fitful and 
fluctuating piety which can fly to our great Creator 
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and Saviour in the hour of need, yet neglect him in 
the days of ease and psosperity. Have we then 
known what it is to suffer affiction ? Have we wan- 
dered a while in the vale of sadness and despondency, 
crying to God with a faint heart and a feeble voice, 
hopeless perhaps of succor, yet deprived of every 
other refuge ? Where were then our thoughts ? 
What would have been our resolutions and promi- 
Bes had a voice from Heaven offered us deliver- 
ance ? Let us measure our obligations to a grateful 
piety by our own feelings during the season when 
they were the most just and powerful. Let us think 
of the astonishment, the very scorn and indigni^ 
tion, with which we should then have rejected the 
idea of forgetting Him in prosperity, who was our 
only help in sorrow. * Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing ? ' — Or have our years hitherto 
flowed on in tranquil happiness ? Has our heavenly 
Benefactor shed upon us his choicest mercies, and 
shielded us from the shafls of destruction that are 
raining so thick around us? Yet let us not be 
blinded by the sunshine of our happiness. An hour 
is fast approaching, that will feelingly convince us 
how frail is the texture of earthly felicity, how unsta- 
ble the dreams of youth and fancy. Then who will 
be our refuge ? To whom must we raise our eyes for 
support and consolation ? And shall we slight Him 
in our strength, who will be the only protector of our 
weakness ? Even in earthly friendships, how dear to 
us are those who have comforted and sustained us 
under the pressure of calamities? The affectioQ 
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which has survived prosperity, to which degradation 
and sorrow have only given new warmth and steadi- 
ness ; which, like the queen of night, unveils its full 
beauty when the hours of joy and lustre have passed 
away, pouring, as it were, a holy light through the 
damps and darkness of adversity ; — such an affec- 
tion, even in this world, possesses a sanctity which 
belongs not to common sentiments or seasons: it 
commands not only gratitude, but veneration, and 
would involve the being capable of forgetting it, in 
the guilt of sacrilege. Let us transfer the feelings 
which are familiar to us in our earthly relations, to 
those higher connections and dependencies to which 
religion introduces us ; let us give to those sentiments 
the amplitude and exaltation which they should 
acquire by being allied to the greatest and the best of 
Beings ; and we shall need no other instructors. 
The voice of nature, and the dictates of piety, will 
for once be concurrent ; and a just instinct conduct 
us to truth. 

It is long before the mind becomes fully persuaded 
of the power of prayer, and the reality of its consolar 
tions. Our sensibility in religion, as in social inter- 
course, is dependent, in some measure, upon the con- 
stitutional temperament. Fancy can imitate, with 
the skill of an enchantress, every impression, sensible 
or spiritual ; and whatever be the persuasion of the 
presence and agency of God, which is experienced 
in the happier hours of devotion, it is not unnatural 
that doubts should afterwards arise, and some appre- 
hension be felt, lest we yield ourselves too readily to a 
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delightM illusion. It is probable that the danger of 
mistake in this, as in other branches of religions 
knowledge and experience, was intended by our 
heayenly Instructor for our discipline and improve- 
ment : — to teach us humility, caution, diffidence ; to 
awaken a rational anxiety after truth; to inculcate 
the necessity of watchfulness; to stimulate and to 
reward that steady diligence which is one of the best 
evidences of our sincerity in his service. A hasty 
persuasion of questionable truths, a rapid and un- 
donbting surrender of the mind to conviction of the 
highest moment upon slight and disputable evidence, 
is neither characteristic of a just understanding, nor 
of that serious, modest, and somewhat scrupulous tem- 
per, which is generally allied to the best graces of 
Christianity. Yet the reality of those blessed com- 
munications which descend in prayer upon the hum- 
ble and fervent suppliant, is in no manner rendered 
doubtful by the possibility of mistaking them. These 
are guaranteed to us by the faithfulness of the revela- 
tion of Grod ; and they have been authenticated, in 
every age, by the testimony of the most pious and 
spiritual Christians. Let us earnestly endeavor so 
* to watch unto prayer,' that we may enjoy also the 
rational evidence of our own experience. Religion 
does not merely enjoin duties ; it communicates privi- 
leges; it imparts blessings. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles prayed for his converts, * that they might be 
filled with all joy and peace in believing; — that they 
might abound in hope, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost' St Peter appealed to the experience 
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of believers, — * if so be ye have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious/ The beloved disciple declared, * Verily 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ/ There is a practical conviction of the 
reality of heavenly things, * a sober certainty Of bliss,' 
which exceedingly diflfers from that general, though 
undisputing assent to the great truths of Bevelation, 
with which we are far too willing to rest satisfied. In 
the ordinary economy of providence, it is the reward 
o£ a diligent inquiry into the will o£ God, and perse- 
vering activity in his service. It is especially the 
fruit and the reward of prayer ; and if no other duties 
or advantages connected themselves with that blessed 
exercise, this would certainly be sufficient to render it 
the delight of every experienced Christian. For 
what can be more truly de^able than to attain to a 
perception of that light and peace, which in their fuU 
measure belong to a higher condition; what more 
excellent than that occupation which , connects the 
service with the enjoyment of God, the duties of this 
life with the glories of a better ? 
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HUMILITY. 

There is a passage in the Offices of Cicero, where 
that extraordinary writer is led by the course of his 
subject to contrast, for a moment, the stem and mach 
culine virtues which the ancients arranged under the 
head of fortitude, with those milder graces which they 
assigned to the class of temperance. Meekness, or 
lowliness of character, was included in this latter de- 
scription ; and the philosopher ventures to express a 
doubt, (though it is only a doubt,) whether the decid- 
ed preeminence usually attributed to the class of 
fortitude, might not be more questionable than moral 
writers had been accustomed to imagine. Truth has 
in general stolen gradually upon mankind ; and, like 
the day, has been visible in imperfect glimpses and 
flashes of light before the full orb has appeared above 
the horizon. What the Roman philosopher faintly 
saw and timidly suggested, (so faintly that it appears 
in no sensible measure to have influenced his theo- 
ries; so timidly that perhaps a similar intimation 
might be sought for in vain among all his other 
volumes,) Christianity plainly affirmed, and most dis- 
tinctly promulgated. And such has been the progress 
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of knowledge in this department, such is at present 
the concurrence of opinion among thinking men, that 
one of the ablest advocates * of revealed religion has 
enumerated amons the characteristic features which 
establish its divine original, the declaration of a truth, 
which, even in an advanced age of the Heathen 
learning, Cicero barely ventured to intimate. 

Of the virtues which the ancient philosophy some- 
what slighted, and which Christianity studiously exalts, 
humility and benevolence are certainly the most con- 
siderable ; in their nature the most excellent, in their 
operation the most extensive. To the first of these I 
propose to devote the present paper. 

The moral character which we now agree in at- 
tributing to humility, does not depend exclusively on 
the discoveries which revelation has opened; nor 
does its value solely rest on the authority of the 
sacred writings, and the exalted station they assigned 
to it This virtue is indisputably a part of natural 
religion. It is a plain result from those truths which 
were capable of being discovered, as they are plainly 
demonstrable, without the intervention of miraculous 
assistance. Every theory, not absolutely atheistical, 
which admits the existence of a God, and supposes 
the dependence of the creature on the Creator, neces- 
sarily implies the obligation of humility ; of that mod- 
est and lowly disposition, which these simple and 
primitive relations render manifestly becoming in a 
being such as man. Whether we consider the im- 
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measurable distance which separates us from the 
great Author of the Universe, or reflect on our abso- 
lute dependence upon his bounty ; whether we raise 
our eyes to contemplate the majesty, the power, and 
the perfections of God ; or direct them within and 
around us, to trace the vestiges of human weakness, 
and survey the monuments of human folly ; one senti- 
ment must continually press on every just and reflect- 
ing mind ; — a sentiment of self-abasement ; a feeling 
of imbecility; a consciousness of unimportance; a 
deep and growing amazement at £he wonders which 
surround us; a conviction that God is every thing, 
and man nothing. 

It would have been happy if this truth had been as 
universally recognised in practice as it is in theory 
natural and obvious. The most eminent among the 
opposers of Revelation have not ordinarily com- 
menced their speculations, wherever they may have 
ended them, with questioning the existence of God, 
or the moral government of the universe. These are 
tenets which the enemies, as well as the advocates 
of Christianity, have generally treated as indisputable ; 
and though a few of the hardier and more acute dis- 
putants, vexed with the consequences which pressed 
upon them, or confounded by their own presumption, 
have ventured ultimately to assail the foundations of 
all religion, there can be no doubt that a large ma- 
jority of those who have rejected Christianity, have 
in all ages admitted the first great articles of our 
faith-— a deity, and his providence. Had these men 
duly considered what are the obligations which even 
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SO short a creed involves; had they reflected that 
modesty, docility, and a just diffidence in our own 
understandings, are duties as plain and peremptory,* 
even to those who question the truths of revelation, 
as to those who admit them; it is highly probable 
that their inquiries would, in many instances, have 
conducted them, though by a route somewhat circui- 
tous, into that very path which they despised for its 
obscurity, and which we believe to be the highway of 
truth and happiness. It is certain, at least, that such 
considerations conscientiously regarded, would have 
destroyed in the birth all those profane and blasphe- 
mous writings, which, both in this country and upon 
the continent, have been the disgrace of the eighteenth 
century ; which have shocked the pious, alarmed the 
weak, and corrupted the ignorant and unstable. 
Certainly it would be no mean blessing, could we be 
deeply persuaded that pride, presumption, and teme- 
rity, whether in speculation or practice, are contrary 
to our very condition as men ; condemned by every 
system of faith, and every theory of morals; and 
taking refuge only in that profligate scepticism which 
confounds all opinions, all sentiments, and all actions 
in one common chaos. 

Nor are these considerations unworthy the atten- 
tion even of those who profess to be directed by the 
highest principles. • A frequent contemplation of the 
majesty and perfections of Gkxl has a powerful ten- 
dency to humble as well as exalt the mind. If the 
ordinary emotions of nature, the pealing thunder or 
raging ocean, the shock of an earthquake or blaze of 
20* 
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a volcano, are sufficient to fill us with amazement, so 
that we have need of an effort to collect our scattered 
spirits, and stand astonished at the sense of our help- 
lessness; what must be the sensations that will press 
upon the soul, in approaching that awM Being, whose 
. word peopled the heavens with unnumbered worids, 
and clothed with glory this bright creation; whose 
touch can dissolve in an instant the mighty arch which 
He erected, and sweep away for ever its glittering 
fragments, like the memory of a dream that is past I 
If the contemplation of the great master-pieces of 
human art or genius has so affected the minds of men 
capable of appreciating their excellence, that they 
have turned away with a mingled sentiment of admi- 
ration and despondency,* what adoring humility, 
what self-abasement exalted into rapture, must touch 
the soul which becomes familiar with God, the source 
of all excellence, the mirror of all beauty, the centre 
and the end of all perfection I It is probable that 
those Beings, who, by the dignity of their nature, are 
placed nearest to the throne of the Almighty, are so 
penetrated with a sense of their immeasurable dis- 
tance from the original and self-existing glory, that 
they are of all creation at once the highest and the 
most lowly. The vapors of vanity float only in our 
earthly atmosphere, they cannot ascend into a pure 
and ethereal region. 

* Flato, we are told, gave up all thoughts of excelling in Epic Poetiy, in 
consequence of reading Homer. A young Flemish Fainter, of some prom- 
in, actually died of despair and mortification on seeing one of the ek^ 
d'ceuvre of Raphael. I knew a gentleman of good parts, yrho intended, at 
Us entry into Parliament, to have spoken frequency, but relinquished &• 
idea after heaxing Mr. Fitt 
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But the cHef sources of Christian humility are cer- 
t£unly to be found in Christian principles. Pride is 
opposite to our nature as men ; what must it be, then, 
to our condition as sinners ? The Gospel is an offer 
of free mercy to penitent offenders ; but it * pre-sup- 
poses the charge of guilt.' It opens wide the gates of 
Salvation to the mightiest and the meanest, to the 
most amiable and the most odious ; but it exacts from 
all a conviction and confession of sin as the indispen- 
sable terms of admission. Amid the cares and pleas- 
ures of life, Christians are apt to forget the nature of 
their profession, and to contemplate the Gospel prac- 
tically, (whatever be the creed they acknowledge,) 
chiefly as an economy instituted for the perfection of 
man by the promotion of virtue, overlooking its more 
peculiar character of a dispensation established and 
promulgated for the recovery of a fallen race from 
guilt and condemnation. The consequence of this 
declension in principles (from which none are safe 
who think themselves secure,) is almost always found 
to be a similar declension in practice. The springs of 
holy action are relaxed. Humility more especially, 
the nurse of every other virtue, sensibly languishes ; 
and, in the place of devotedness to God, and a grow- 
ing conformity to his will, which are of the very es- 
sence of religion, is substituted a poor, heartiess, un- 
profitable system of life, which is termed decent, only 
because in this world there are but too many who are 
interested to keep it in countenance. But the Christr 
ian, who duly appreciates the greatness of the salva- 
tion wrought for him, will be careful not to be too 
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mucli occupied with scenes around him, but will often 
cast his eye backward to survey the region that is be- 
hind ; he will frequently, and with deep humiliation, 
consider that he was * by nature born in sin ; ' that 
he, like others, was * sometime foolish, disobedient, 
deceived ; ' * but after that the kindness and love of 
God our Saviour toward man appeared, not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his great mercy, he saved us by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
he shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our 
Saviour ; that being justified by his grace, we should 
be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life.* 
What powerful motives to lowliness and self-abase- 
ment are suggested by such a passage as this I How 
are the flattering suggestions of vanity stifled, and 
the loftiness of presumption dethroned, by the recol- 
lection of the condition from which we have been res- 
cued, and the freedom of the mercy bestowed upon 
us ! We have read of some men who, having been 
raised from a mean origin to an exalted station, have 
carefully preserved memorials of their early distress 
as the best counsellors of their greatness.* Let us 
cherish with equal diligence the remembrance of our 
first estate, and, as we still bear but too many traces 

* When Richelieu, in the latter part of his life, wu erecting a magnifl- 
cent Palace near the place of his birth, he spoiled the symmetry of the 
bailding, for the sake of inckiding in it a part of a very humble mantion 
la which his youth had been spent. The late Countess Shimmelmaiu 
whose husband, from having been a petty tradesman, became one of the 
flnt ofAcers of state in Denmark, always kept in her private scratolt« the 
•oalas and wdghti which the h«d used behind the counter. 
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of that diseased and miserable condition, let tbem re- 
mind us fix)m whence we have been raised, that with 
a deep and growing humiliation of heart, we may re- 
ceive the bounties of our Creator and Saviour, con- 
fessing in our lives, as with our lips, that ^ we are not 
worthy of the least of all his mercies.* 

But it would indeed be happy, if hereditary coiv 
ruption or early wickedness were the only causes of 
self-abasement. We are sinners, not merely hy^ the 
transmJBsion of an evil nature or the imputation of 
past offences, but by daily and habitual practice. ' In 
many things we offend all.' And though the measure 
of guilt be exceedingly different acording to our re- 
spective advances in holiness, and in some, it may 
reasonably be supposed, no longer very heinous, yet 
the charge of sin is general, nor are those probaby 
the freest from its pollution who are the least con- 
scious of its power. The best are naturally the most 
sensible of their failures, because they have the most 
lively perception of true excellence ; and hence, in 
part, arises tiieir remarkable humility ; as the strong- 
est lights cast the deepest shadows. It seems, indeed, 
only necessary to have a just view of the holiness of 
God, in order to feel our own sinfrdness. Let us con- 
sider the extent of the law of Love ; let us even 
recollect what have been our own sentiments and con- 
victions : and if tiie comparison of our daily habits 
with these standards does not awaken shame and con- 
trition, it cannot be 'because we have performed 
much, but because we can conceive little.' Or, if we 
feel disposed to soften down our errors into imperfeo- 
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tions, and plead guilty to deficiencies rather than sins, 
kt us call in aid another consideration. By what poisr 
er is it that we are preserved from the most flagitious 
offences ? Are we sustained by our own strength ? Is 
it the steady light of reason that conducts us so safely 
through the clouds and darkness around us ? Is 
it the holy fire of spiritual affection, purifying the air 
we breathe, and consuming the foul vapors that 
threaten to extinguish it ? Woe were it for the best, 
if these were his only confidence. They wlp have 
known the force of temptation, and felt even for a lit- 
tle while that awful conflict, which many are ordained 
to feel, between the principles of holiness and the 
powers of evil, have learned, by painful experience, 
a lesson of higher wisdom. They tremble even at 
the recollection of their dangers; they are deeply 
sensible of the high import of that solemn admonition, 
* watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation ; ' 
they acknowledge, with mingled confusion and thank- 
fulness, that, abandoned to their own strength, they 
had perished forever; and, emptied of every vain 
and lofty thought, they commit themselves, in the ful- 
ness of faith, to that Almighty Saviour, whose power 
hath * led captivity captive,' whose Spirit hath gone 
forth * conquering and to conquer.* I know not in- 
deed any consideration more calculated than this to 
humble the loftiest spirit. We are walking as it were 
on a single plank over a fathomless precipice. Thou- 
sands are falling around us, the victims of their te- 
merity, and our own feet are continually falling ; a 
heavenly power sustains, a heavenly arm directs, a 
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heavenly smile invites us forward. jCan we doubt 
^Sit is the disposition which best becomes our weak- 
ness, and is the most necessary to our safety ? 

The blessed grace which we are contemplating is 
recommended to us by another consideration, which 
to a Christian should be, above all others, delightful 
and endearing. It is the temper of mind which our 
Redeemer has pecuHarly invited us to learn of him. 
With a simplicity and a dignity which have no paral- 
lel, he declared of himself, that ' he was meek and 
lowly in spirit,' and he has called on all who hear 
him, to bow their necks to his gentle yoke, that they 
may * find rest unto their souls ' And shall we not 
rejoice in the lessons of such an instructor ? What 
he has done for us entitles him surely to some regard ; 
his perfect excellence may claim at least a faint imi- 
tation. Can we desire to be greater or more honora- 
ble than our Saviour ? Can we doubt that he wfell 
knew how to appreciate and to attain both true great- 
ness and lasting honors ? Or be it that he has called 
us to shame and degradation ; to the abandonment of 
many things we could have desired, and a submission 
even to some indignities : The path to which we are 
invited has been trodden by our Redeemer and our 
God. We walk, as it were, on hallowed earth ; every 
step is consecrated by the memorials of his presence. 
There is something in the constitution of nature, 
which to a generous mind makes the renunciation of 
those things which are commonly desired for the sake 
of a beloved object, more delightful, as it is far more 
ennobling, than the satisfaction of possessing them. 
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And such, in a still higher measure, is every sacrifice, 
even the ^ loss of all/ that we ^ may win Christ* l^p 
partake willingly in his humility and abasement here, 
while it forms us to a capacity for the highest enjoy- 
ments, will afford, I am persuaded, the truest foretaste 
o£ the happiness prepared for us in the participation 
of his glory hereafter. 

Excepting love, which is * the fulfilling of the law/ 
humility is perhaps the most comprehensive of all the 
Christian graces. It resembles indeed that first of 
virtues, in this striking peculiarity, that, diffusing its 
influence in different directions, it embraces the rela- 
tions which connect us both to God and to man. 
With reference to our heavenly Benefactor, it implies 
the feeling acknowledgment of our guilt and unwor- 
thiness ; filial reverence and fear ; an entire reliance 
upon the merits of our Saviour ; a willing submission 
to the dictates and impressions of the Spirit ; patience 
under God's fatherly chastisements ; perfect resigna- 
tion to his holy will. In respect to man, it supposes a 
readiness to yield the superiority to others, and an in- 
clination to believe them to be wiser and better than 
ourselves; a hearty indifference both for ourselves 
and our families, to the possession of rank, station, 
honors, wealth, and whatever is allied to worldly con- 
sequence and applause ; meekness under every prov- 
ocation ; contentment in every condition. Humility 
is in truth the expression of many heavenly graces ; 
like that original white in the natural world, which in- 
cludes in its composition the other colors, and is itself 
the purest of them all. 
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It cannot reasonably surprise us, that a temper so 
excellent as this should, in general, be acquired ratb- 
er slowly, and seldom be found on earth in its perfect 
state. The teachers of religion have always com^ 
plained of the difficulty they experience in persuad- 
ing men thoroughly to renounce all self-righteousness, 
and receive the offers of free grace as unworthy sin- 
ners ; and it is probable that this repugnance to the 
humbling doctrines of the Gospel has been the rea- 
son why some have been too apt to consider the ac- 
ceptance of these truths as alone deciding the char- 
acter, and comprehending almost the whole of religion. 
Yet without questioning in any degree the indisposi- 
tion of men to the reception of these truths, it may 
reasonably be doubted whether that branch of humil- 
ity which respects our fellow-creatures, is not practi- 
cally the most difficult of attainment God is so ex- 
cellont, and man in his own nature so evil, that it is 
really astonishing that the doctrine of salvation hy 
free grace should find much opposition ; it is as if one 
tottering under a palsy, or sinking under an atrophy, 
should refuse cordials, from a confidence in the 
strength of his constitution. Submission also to the 
divine authority is powerfully taught, by that necessi- 
ty which none can resist, and of which all are con- 
scious ; and it is the less offensive to us, because be- 
tween man and his Maker there can be no semblance 
of equality. But when we descend to the field of 
earthly competitions, the character of the question 
alters. Here we are surrounded by thousands, who 
are only a little stronger or weaker, a little more 
21 
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knowing or more ignorant than ourselves. We act 
with beings of whom many are proud, and vain, and 
selfish, and unreasonable, and unfeeling. We see 
,^1fficial distinctions allied to natural imbecility, and 
powerful qualities debased by vice. All these things 
dispose us to sustain with some jealousy our claims to 
consideration ; and unhappily we have the example 
of multitudes, acting as if nothing was insupportable 
but the want of worldly consequence. It is no easy 
matter to resist entirely the contagion of such a dis- 
temper. Yet the renunciation of lofty thoughts and 
projects is but the first lesson of Christian meekness. 
What self-denial, what self-discipline, are necessary 
before we acquire that fine edge and temper of soul 
which can resist the sharpest provocations ; that be- 
nign humility which receives an affront and a courte- 
sy almost with equal sweetness ! How spiritual, how 
holy, how elevated must be that mind, which can con- 
template exaltation and obscurity, poverty and riches, 
with an equal aspect ; or rather, which can prefer the 
conditions which others fear, because they are most 
congenial to the character, and most favorable to the 
cultivation of a true lowliness I Perfect humility is 
perfect disinterestedness ; the annihilation of every 
selfish desire, imagination, and action. It is the foun- 
dation and best ally of true benevolence, banishing 
all those anxieties and competitions which obstruct 
the diffusion of affectionate sentiments; opening 
every source of love, and giving it to flow around in 
a full and tranquil stream of benignant happiness 
Yet let not the extent and perfection of this grace 
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tempt us to suppose that it is unattainable, or that 
few can be expected to aspire to such a height in ho- 
liness. A considerable measure of true humiuty is 
essential to the very existence of religion ; nor haY%. 
we any solid reason for believing that it is possessed 
even in the smallest degree, except there is a hearty 
desire to possess it in the greatest. 

Let us consider, also, how greatly this blessed dis- 
position is honored by the word of God himself. It 
was the temper of mind which our Saviour selected, 
as it were, out of all the graces which adorned his 
character, and proposed for the imitation of his follow- 
ers. It is that which has been exalted and conse- 
crated by the peculiar testimony of Jehovah. * Thus 
saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity : 
I dwell in the high and holy place ; with him also that 
is of an humble and contrite spirit/ The loftiest 
flight of ambition is up to the thrones of princes ; its 
widest range is the admiration of a few of the perish- 
ing generation of men. But humility is honored by 
tlie presence of the King of Kings ; by his approba- 
tion and applause, who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

It is not unimportant to observe, that the lowliness 
of mind which is inculcated by the Gospel, should 
never, either in character or speculation, be separated 
from that perfect confidence in our God and Saviour, 
to which it is most naturally allied. In itself it is un- 
doubtedly a principle of abasement, not of exaltation ; 
of submission, not of energy ; it rather neutralizes 
what is ^il in man, than animates to action his nobler 
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faculties and powers : so that, in its solitary influence, 
some color might be afforded for the old reproach of 
infidelity, that Christians are a grovelling, low-spirited 
, 4race, unfit for the efforts and collisions of busy life. 
But humility, united to faith, assumes a very different 
character. Like the fair wanderer in that sublime 
allegory,* which has so aptly shadowed out both the 
ruin and renovation of our nature, she derives 
strength and courage from her heavenly companion, 
and by his side is fearless in the midst of danger. 
In the Christian warfare, we cast away indeed our 
idle cumbrous ornaments, our robes, and plumes, and 
flowery chaplets ; but it is only that we may be sheath- 
ed in immortal armor; that *we may take to our- 
selves the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.' 

But it is not only to faith that humility should be 
found allied. If a new principle is furnished in the 
place of ihoae eager and lofty passions religion over- 



* There ean be Utfle doubt fhat, In the itoiy of Cupid and F^ehe, 
(probably the most ancient of all Fables,) the history of the fall of man, 
and of his recovery, has been preserved. Psyche (the Greek term for the 
Soul,) is first wedded to Heavenly Love. She incurs his displeasure 
tbrough a guilty curiosity ; and is immediately separated from the source 
of her happiness. A long pilgrimage is enjoined her, during every part of 
which she is exjMsed to great danger from a variety of enemies. But an 
mnknown friend always attends and protects her. She is often tempted to 
desert him, and soon finds herself in the most imminent periL Happily 
he has watched her steps, and in recovering his help she regains her 
rafety. At length, after many sufferings and fears, Psyche arrives safelj 
at the destined goal, and while she widts in trembling hope for Ae prom- 
ised reward, her fiuthful champion, throwing aside his disguise, appears in 
immortal beauty, the Divine Lover, whose forgiveness and fkvoar ahe had 
10 long dedred. 
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throws, new resources also are supplied as a compen- 
sation (they are far more than a compensation^) for 
the enjoyments which she forbids. Vanity doubtless 
has its charms. Pride and ambition are amons: the 
most powerful stimulants of human life. If lowliness 
were found in abstraction from the other Christian 
graces, it might produce perhaps a neutrality of char- 
acter, little favorable to happiness, though friendly to 
virtue. But the Christian is like the Apostle, * as 
having nothing, yet possessing all things.* As self- 
preference diminishes, love to God and love to man 
increase, and supersede it. There is no void in the 
heart ; no lassitude or listless apathy, such as the vo- 
taries of a false gratification even in this world often 
experience. All is animated and active, all is equal 
and serene. 

Sophron was well descended, and bom to the in- 
heritance of a considerable estate. He was endowed 
by his Creator with a comprehensive understanding, 
and he was still more highly favored by having early 
received those deep religious impressions which were 
afterwards visible in the whole system of his life and 
conversation. Christianity indeed was the very ele- 
ment in which he lived, and with which every thing 
in his sentiments and conduct was connected ; and of 
all the graces of Christianity which gave a lustre to 
his character, humility was perhaps the most eminent. 
It was curious to observe how it influenced, in a man- 
ner more or less direct, his opinions, his manners, his 
connections, his studies, and even his general plans 
of life and prudential arrangements. Sophron had 
21* 
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studied religion deepljr for himself, for he early felt 
that it involved consequences far too momentous to be 
hazarded on the authority of others. But he brought 
to the consideration of that subject a seriousness of 
mind, and a diffidence in his powers, suited to its mag- 
nitude. As his knowledge increased, as he became 
better acquainted with God and with himself, he dis- 
covered, not without surprise, how ill answerable had 
been his early life to the obligations justly imposed 
upon him; how many hours had been wasted in 
thoughtlessness or self-indulgence ; how often he had 
sinned with little observation or compunction ; how 
unworthy and unprofitable were his best days ; how 
unstable and ineffective his best resolutions. Con- 
vinced of sin, and sensible of his exceeding weak- 
ness and corruption, ha learned to cherish more and 
more deeply the great doctrines of grace. He felt 
them to be his only hope and true consolation. He 
clung to them with increasing affection, as he ad- 
vanced in holiness ; and he breathed out his soul in 
committing and commending himself as a miserable 
sinner to the unmerited mercy of his Redeemer. So- 
phron 'walked humbly with his God:* but he was 
humble also in his deportment towards men. Few 
had been more discursive in their inquiries than So- 
phron, and none probably had more fully weighed, or 
more patiently and accurately investigated, all truths 
connected with the conduct and duties of life. Yet it 
was observable, that the firmness with which he held 
the opinions which chiefly influenced his actions, was 
80 wholly remote from ail dogmatism in affirmiiig 
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them, and from all heat and vehemence when obliged 
to defend them, that the more eager advocates of the 
same sentiments were apt to be displeased at his mod- 
eration, and wQuld sometimes complain that the in- 
terests of tniih were hurt by his concessions. But it 
was i^ain, to any attentive observer, that Sophron*s 
candor had no alliance with scepticism ; for those very 
sentiments which in description he stated cautiously, 
and maintained with meekness, and even diffidence, 
were the foundations upon which his whole system of 
practical conduct had been erected, on the solidity 
and safety of which his hopes and his happiness rest- 
ed. But Sophron had noticed that the colors in 
which truth is presented to us vary greatly, according 
to the circumstances which attend it : he had not for- 
gotten that many opinions, which were originally 
adopted with some deliberation, a maturer experience 
had obliged him to alter or modify ; he had oflen ob- 
served that men generally are most vehement about 
those dogmas which they have embraced hastily, or 
upon mere authority, supplying by passion what is 
deficient in reason. He considered that the certainty 
of our knowledge is limited, not only by the weakness 
of our faculties, but by the imperfect state of the ob- 
servations or experiments on which it is founded ; he 
knew that the understanding is powerfully influenced 
by the character, and thought therefore that modesty 
in our own judgments, and candor towards others, 
are peculiarly to be expected from those who feel and 
willingly acknowledge the extent of their moral cor- 
ruptions and infinnitiesv Sophron's manners were im- 
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pressed with the same modest dignity and gentle tv^ 
dom which breathed through his whole character. To 
his inferiors he was courteous and attentive, without 
the least appearance of condescension. In truth, he 
' was not apt to think any one his inferior, merely be- 
cause his station in life was humble ; and generally 
behaved to men of sense and piety with a respect 
more visible and more flattering than that which he 
bestowed on the highest titles. Yet to his superiors 
he was never deficient in a becoming deference, and 
his unembarrassed politeness sufficiently showed how 
far he was from feeling any thing like umbrage, or a 
sense of littleness in their presence. He used fre- 
quently to say, that politeness was a virtue, and that 
he thought religious persons should never be defective 
in a quality which was allied both to benevolence and 
humility. Indeed, humility was, in a great measure, 
the source of the kindness and courtesy which render- 
ed him so amiable ; for, entertaing a very low opinion 
of himself, he generally found some reason or other 
for treating those whom he conversed with as his su- 
periors ; and, entertaining not the least desire of dis- 
tinction, he was not tempted to depreciate any, or to 
disturb their just claims to consideration. In the 
same way, humility was in Sophron the foundation of 
one of the most perfect tempers ever witnessed. It 
was almost impossible to make him angry. If he was 
ill-treated, (which happened rarely,) the first thought 
which occurred to him was, that he must certainly 
have done something amiss ; and if the hostility shown 
to him was manifestly quite unproroked, he would 
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discover so many excuses for what at first seemed 
perfectly inexcusable, that the offending party ap- 
peared almost to be a gainer by his misconduct ; so 
that those who knew him intimately. would observe, 
that next to enjoying his friendsliip, the most desira- 
ble thing was to be his enemy. 
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ETERNITY OFv FUTURE PUNISHMENTS. 



Esn aliquoa Manet, et lubtenranea Regna — 
Nee pueri credunt nisi qui nondum asre lavantar : 
Bed tu vera puta.* —Juv, 2. S. 150. 



No circumstance has so much disturbed the philos- 
ophy of the ancients, and the impatience of the mod- 
erns, as the existence of natural and moral eviL To 
the former it was unaccountable on any reasonable 
principles, and embarrassed their fairest theories : and 
thqugh it has been rendered less mysterious to the 
latter by the revelations of Grod, yet to all it is in- 
volved in darkness, and is peculiarly perplexing to 
those who value too highly their own ideas of the di- 
vinity. By the Christian Gospel the certainty of fu- 
ture rewards and punishments is clearly established ; 
and as the eternal duration of the latter involves in it 
the excess of evil in both its kinds, this doctrine has 
met with a proportionate difficulty in its reception. 
That an all-merciful God should create a human be- 



*' That there are many ghosts and subterranean realms, 
Not even boys believe, save those who not as jea 
An Wftihed iSw money. Bat do tkou beUeve it true. * 
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ing, well knowing at his birth that he will purchase 
for himself endless misery, has appeared so repugnant 
to the received notions of Divine Goodness, that many 
have presumed to doubt, and some boldly to deny, the 
truth of so alarming a proposition ; and, as few difH- 
culties can resist a favorite theory, it has been discov- 
ered that the Holy Scriptures contain no conclusive 
evidence of this doctrine. But as * the terrors of the 
Lord * are among the great instruments of salvation, 
we should needs be cautious how we diminish their 
effic'acy ; and I fear it may be shown, that the infinite 
duration of future torments is rather rendered proba- 
ble than contradicted by our limited knowledge of di- 
vine dispensations, and (which is more conclusive,) 
that the testimony of revelation is very direct and 
convincing. 

The idea generally entertained of the goodness of 
God, to which this doctrine is supposed so repugnant, 
has been ^ an unlimited disposition to promote the 
happiness of all his creatures.' With this extensive 
attribute, thus unqualified, not only the eternity of 
future punishments, but the smallest degree of eust- 
ing evil is, to our limited understandings, irreconcila- 
ble ; but then they are each equally so ; infinite be- 
nevolence cannot admit of ' greater or less ; * it is one 
and immutable. The most transient head-ache, and 
the damnation of all mankind, are in this view in- 
volved in the same mystery. Actual evil does exist, 
and cannot be inconsistent with the moral perfection 
of God ; it is evident, therefore, either that we are 
mbtaken in supposing siich an attribute inherent in 
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the Almiglity, or that, being utterly in the dark upon 
the subject, we can neither affirm or deny any thing 
concerning it. To maintain, then, that such must be 
the nature of Divine Benevolence, and thence infer 
the impossibility of infinite vengeance, is to talk igiio- 
rantly and at random. 

But perhaps, on a more thoughtful consideration of 
the subject, we may suspect that we are a little too 
hasty in thus investing our Creator with those attri- 
butes* which we think fit to assign him ; and may see 
that this idea of perfect love is but the fiction of our 
fancy, which imagines that a virtuous disposition, 
amiable in human beings, would suit also the perfec- 
tion of their Maker. In considering the' moral attri- 
butes of Grod, the best guides we can possess are the 
the dispensations of his natural and moral govern- 
ment, which, as far as our weak intellects can com- 
prehend them, afibrd direct evidences of his charac- 

*I hare often been Btruclc with our premmption in defining the attri- 
butes of the Deify ; a subject with whicli, like most of which we are 
ignorant, we malce rather too free. The usual ideas entertained of our 
Maker amount to little more than this ; we take all those qualities whidi 
we find in ourselves contributing, as we think, to our perfection, and, add- 
ing infinity to them, fancy we have an adequate idea of the ' Being of 
Beings.' Whereas, it is not clear that there is the least similitude between 
the nature of the creature and his Creator ; and it is morallj certain, that 
an infinite variety of perfections must dwell in Him, of which no seed* 
are yet sown in us. The more direct path appears to be the same which 
we adopt in common life { to draw our inferences concerning his nature 
and character from the manifestations of it in the affairs of this worldi 
and in express revelation, remembering only the humility with which we 
should enter on a subject so awful and incomprehensible. Were the mys- 
teries of the Eleusinian Ceres enveloped in darkness, and shall JEHOVAH 
be the subject of our petulant speculations ? 

Methiaks the eoatradiction, Into which we so often &11, vAfgblt teaeh na 
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ter. From an examination of these, it should seem, 
that we much mistake the nature of divine benevo- 
lence, which appears to be identified with justice, and 
to consist, not in an infinite affection towards all his 
works, but in an infinite affection only towards the 
virtuous part of them ; and to be balanced at the 
same time by a detestation equally infinite of that part 
which is vicious. 

The attributes of the Almighty being ihris consider- 
ed, punishment is a consequence of sin, as necessary, 
and resulting as directiy from his moral nature, as the 
rewards of virtue; and the eternal torments of the' 
wicked, their crimes being supposed to be proportion- 
ate, would follow as a natural emanation from the 
same system. If such, then, be the establishment of 
God*s moral government, endless misery is of course 
possible ; and those who deny it can deny it only sub 



more humility ; we can onlj consider the attributes of our Maker singly, 
and in exalting one, we perpetually degrade another : yet it is curious, 
that the attribute which we most frequently disallow, is that which is most 
fully evidenced — his Omnipotence. Pope says, 

Of systems possible, if 't is confcst. 

That Wisdom infinite must form the best — 

laying down this truth as the foundation of his system. Cannot God, 
then, be at once All- wise and Almighty ? Yet if this postulate be granted, 
his powers are limited indeed ; for then it is impossible for him to create 
above one system, supreme excellence being one. Even Bacon, in his 
celebrated confession of faith, supposes it to have been impossible for God 
to have created any thing which would haye seemed good in Ms ejw, un- 
less washed by the blood of the Lamb, slain before the foundation of the 
world. Cannot God, then, be at once All-pure and Almighty ? Like flat- 
terers ignorant of their trade, we debase where we mean to exalt. 

22 
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modo, by asserting that no crimes committed on earth 
can deserve such a retribution. This would be dar- 
ing, if not impious ; and perhaps it is sufficient to re- 
ply, that if sin be in itself so odious as to admit of no 
atonement but the sufferings of Grod himself, they can 
have littie room to hope for mercy who aggravate 
crimes inexpiable without such a miracle, by the defi- 
ance of those sufferings which might have purchased 
their safety. It is of littie import whether we can or 
cannot reconcile these awful dispensations with our 
notions of the Creator : they speak to us with a voice 
sufficiently intelligent, and declare that such is the 
conduct of the Almighty, whether we may please to 
approve of it or not. 

This much is sufficient to prove that the doctrines 
of our church, on this head, contain in them nothing 
contradictory to the attributes of Providence as evi- 
dent in his conduct before us, and this, for man, is 
enough ; for then they stand on the evidence of the 
Holy Scriptures unaffected by any antecedent im- 
probability. But the truth is, that analogy goes fur- 
ther than these negative proofs, and all its additional 
testimony will be found to incline to the same side. It 
is observable, that in the government of this world, 
punishments are much more generally distributed 
than rewards. Misery of all kinds is frequent and 
public, while happiness is silent and invisible ; an aw- 
ful lesson, well calculated to teach us that our God is 
a Grod of judgment ; and to warn us, lest relying too 
much on the infinite mercies he has vouchsafed us, we 
should forget the more tremendous parts of his ad- 
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ministration. Are we disposed to think leniently of 
our sins, and believe it incredible that the threatened 
vengeance should be thus unlimited ? Let us recol- 
lect, that those who, to our dim vision, seem purified 
from sin and elevated almost to angelic excellence, 
have certainly in some, and perhaps in all ages, been 
the objects of the severest visitations. If then it be 
so, that failings, to us invisible, bring with them such 
fearful consequences, how shall we calculate the sum 
of evil to be poured forth on his head, whose life has 
been devoted to iniquity, unqualified by any virtue ? 
Imagination shrinks from such a consideration, and 
can repose only in humble resignation on the merits 
of a merciful Redeemer. 

Beyond, however, these proofs of the probable se- 
verity of punishments, the course of events in this 
world aflbrds yet one instance directly analogous to 
the doctrine in dispute : and the conduct of Provi- 
dence, in the one case, afibrds a strong presumption 
that the same will be adopted in the other. Impru- 
dence, in temporal concerns, appears to bear the 
same relation to the present state, as moral miscon- 
duct may be supposed to bear to a future one. Now, 
it is observable, that though imprudent conduct, to a 
certain point, may be wholly or partially repaired, 
yet, when that point is past, it is even here irretrieva- 
ble ; no repentance can atone, no labors can avert the 
consequences ; but the ills naturally attendant on such 
actions come irresistibly upon us, till a premature 
death JinaUy closes the scene,* The man who, by 

* Thif argiuiieiit firom ihe aiulogj of death may be found in Biihop 
Batter. 
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early intemperance, wastes his liealtb, Lis fortune, and 
his character, has a season of probation allowed him, 
in which reformation is practicable ; but the day soou 
comes when even refonnation is vain ; when * their 
fear cometh as desolation, and their destruction as a 
whirlwind.* 

If, then, there be any force in analogical reasoning, 
and if this analogy be correct, a strong presunaption 
is here afforded, from the circumstances which actu- 
ally pass before our eyes, of the truth of that doc- 
trine which our Church is content to rest only on the 
words of the New Testament ; so little foundation is 
there for the assertion that it is a priori improbable. 

I have one more observation to offer in confirmation 
of this truth, before we proceed to the evidences of 
revelation. The constitution of our nature is such, 
that it is scarcely possible for us to continue station- 
ary. Habits, whether good or evil, are daily strength- 
ening ; and in proportion as we press on in virtue or 
vice, the difficulty of receding is increased ; and it is 
easy to conceive these habits so advanced by constant 
exertion, as to leave nothing more than an abstract 
passibihty of any future alteration. Such is the state 
of the case even here ; but we know that with this 
life the state of probation will be ended. If, there- 
fore, we may venture to reason at all concerning the ' 
mysteries of a future world, it should seem almost 
naturally impossible to banish the eternity of punish- 
ments : for God's moral government being supj>osed 
the same, punishments must be attendant upon 
crimes ; and those who, at the time of their dissolu- * 
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tion, had reached any considerable height of deprav- 
ity, must, according to the present constitution of 
things, daily sink deeper in vice, by the daily corrob- 
oration of their vicious habits ; and thus, crimes and 
their attendant punishments mtist continue in a per- 
petually accelerating and eternal progression. 

As a refuge from these fearful auguries, we can 
look only to the mercies of God and the merits of our 
Saviour ; but even these, though the source of all 
comfort, are pregnant also with awful considerations, 
since the first, we know, are conditional, and the lat- 
ter attest the consequence of unrepented sins. Wheth- 
er these arguments would in themselves be sufficient 
to prove the truth of the doctrine I maintain, is not 
very material to determine, but I hope they will be 
thought so far to remove all the usual objections, as to 
allow the mind to look for its confirmation in Holy 
Writ, without any disposition to cavU at it when dis- 
covered. 

The observations which I have already ofiered 
would have been of less importance, had the doctrine 
now under examination met with no opposition. To 
me the words of Revelation are fully adequate to its 
establishment ; but the history of heresy, in every age, 
may assure us, that no language, however direct, 
would be thought convincing by those whose minds 
are already wedded to opinions, which they are sore 
the Bible cannot contradict 



Who boldly take (he high priori road, 

And reason downward— till thej doubt of God. 

22* 
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Such, I apprehend, is the history of Dr. Clarke'^ 
Arianism. He h^ demonstrated the unity of God 
metapliysically, and to this proof Article of Faith all 
difficulties, and^(as he esteemed them,) contradictions, 
were obliojed to give way. In the same manner many 
learned Divines have proceeded in rejecting the eter- 
nity of future torments ; having first convinced them- 
selves that such an opinion would be contradictory to 
the known attributes of God, they pass a hasty eye 
over passages which, on their principles, seem hard 
to be comprehended : using in this case their reason^ 
much as the Quakers do their spirit, which must be 
infallible, though the Scriptures may be misinterpret- 
ed. Against such antagonists it seems useless to dwell 
merely on particular texts, because, admitting their 
premises, perhaps no texts would be thought conclu- 
sive ; I have, therefore, endeavored to show that these 
premises are ungrounded, and that nothing can be 
adduced to prove this doctrine contradictory to the 
attributes of God, as understood from his ordinary 
dispensations towards us, but rather that every thing 
around us strongly tends to confirm it I now pro- 
ceed to make a few observations on the nature of the 
testimony by which it is supported in the New Testa- 
ment, as well as the construction by which that testi- 
mony is evaded. 

The words principally under dispute in this contro- 
versy are those by which eternity is usually designated 
in the Bible : * et^g lova aiMvag,' sometimes written 
with the fuller addition of ^jtov ai(ov(ov* These 
words, it is said, may be best understood ei^er as de- 
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scribing a period of indefinite duration, not absolutely 
eternal but to which no limit is assigned, or as an ex- 
pression directly borrowed from the Jews, and meant 
only to extend to the expiration of jfhose aeons into 
which they divided the several administrations of 
providence. I am incapable of entering very criti- 
cally into this matter, but I think I see enough to con- 
vince me that 'neither of these constructions is tena- 
ble. In answer to the latter it may be said, that the 
Jews never thought of more than two ages ; the pres- 
ent, which included the advent of the Messiah ; and 
the future, which they believed to be eternal — each 
of these they styled * atwv ; * but, when referring to 
the last, always considered it as infinite. — Thus John 
vi. 51, ^ eig tov atojvu,* is rendered by our translators 
* forever,* and, I suppose, correctly ; for we read, that 
till the time of Ezra, their benedictions (like ours,) 
concluded with the phrase to!:155 strictly rendered 
< 61 g TOV ui(f}ya* when the Sadducees, becoming nu- 
merous, and disputing the meaning of this expression, 
they adopted that form which we render * ftg xovg 

aiuivag nxiv otiuivtov, as more full and conclusive. • It 
seems however evident, that whatever might be the 
origin of these words, they soon became engrafted in 
the language as a common form of speech, and, in 
fact, considered in cither light, the constructions con- 
tended for are both open to the following objections : 
For, 1st, Had the Greeks no form of speech by which 
to express eternity ? Was their language, the richest 
ever known, destitute of a symbol appropriated to 
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that idea wHcli we find inseparable from our minds ? 
How then shall we prove the eternity of future happi- 
ness ? or must this be restricted within the same lim- 
its, in order to make a fair compromise ? a sort of- 
diplomatic arrangement, by which the balance is 
equitably adjusted between our Maker and ourselves ? 
But, 2dly, These unhappy words are placed also in 
situations where they become much more perplexing: 
for instance, St Paul, speaking of our Saviour, says : 
* Qeog evh)Yijtog eig rag auovag.** Bom. ix. 5. — so 
TiuL i. 17, *Tq) ^aGilei, juv auovtav, (which our trans- 
lators have ventured to reader * Eternal,') 0e(^ t^A^^i 
xat do^a eig reg UKavag icav aKaP(av.*'\ Can these 
expressions possibly be limited ? can the existence of 
God be finite, or the glory Ve pay him not concurrent 
with it ? I confess I am unable to see how the difii- 
culty is to be met ; yet one of the most direct texts on 
the present subject is conceived in the same words, 
where St John, Rev. xx. 10, speaking of the Devil, 
the Beast, and the false Prophet, says: ^xai ^aaa^ 
vifrdrjaropxai, iifiegag xa* vvxxog eig isg auovccg xwy 
auavtav.* X If to all this we add, that atdtv is general- 
ly agreed to be compounded of aei, (av,^ to express 
perpetuity, I think we shall see strong ground to 



** QoA, blened forever.* 

t ' To God, the Eternal King, be honor and gloiy for ever and erer.* 

$ ' And shall be tormented da7 and night, for ever and ever.* 

S So Heiiod, * fiaxoQtov ysvog aiev sovroiv.^ From aitov avnm is 
alio clearly derived. See Scapula on these words, and a quotation gtrea 
b7 him from Fhilo, a Jew. 
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adopt the construction, for which I am an unlearned 
advocate. But, if it were not thought too daring a 
concession, I could almost be willing to yield these ar- 
guments to our opponents, and rest the question on 
grounds to which similar objections cannot apply — 
aiot)y it is allowed has several senses, and though I 
have no doubts as to the phrase under discussion, thish 
circumstance affords some color to those who maintain 
the contrary opinion ; but though the substantive be 
thought questionable, I suppose there is not a shade 
of reason for extending the same objections to its ad- 
jective ; aiojviog, I apprehend, always means eternal : 
thus St John, speaking of our Saviour, 1 Epistle ii., 
calls him auaviov t^Mi^v,** wher^ it can mean nothing 
else ; yet we read also of * nvg amviov* f and okeSqog 
ttidtviog.^X Many more texts might be cited, but I 
believe I may say that there is not one passage in the 
New Testament in which there is any ground for ren- 
dering it otherwise. But the evidence for this doc- 
trine is not yet exhausted ; it presents itself in various 
shapes, and rests not on the critical accuracy of ex- 
pressions. The punishment which the wicked shall 
hereafter suffer, is continually spoken of under the 
title of Death, the most gloomy of all characters, 
which seems to point it out as dark and final — a 
state from which there is no return, cut off from light, 
and hope, and consolation. John the Baptist closes 

♦Everlartinglife. 
t Everlasting Are. 
j^ErerUtfting destruction. 
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his figaratiye account of our SaviouT^s ministratioii, 
hy declaring, that he shall bum the chaff with ^Jire 
unqtienchable;* this requires no comment; it is di- 
rect, and, I think, conclusive. Or if confirmation be 
needed, our Blessed Lord himself compares the wick- 
ed to the tares which the Lord commanded his ser- 
vants to gather together at the harvest, and bum 
them in heaps, a direct emblem of utter destruction ; 
and elsewhere describes the place of torments, by de- 
claring that there ^ the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.' Of the sinner against the Holy 
Ghost he expressly asserts, that he shall not be par- 
doned, * either in this world or the world to come ;' 
and, as if he would have answered the doubt8x>f those 
whose opinions are in question, he affirms of Judas, 
that ^ it had been good for him had he never been 
bom.' This last declaration, indeed, seems to me to 
render their case hopeless ; for all their bold attempts 
to establish forced constructions are grounded on a 
conviction that it shall be well with all at the last ; 
and that every passage must be nusunderstood, which 
would falsify the opinion that God's infinite benevo- 
lence shall finally produce good out of evil : that every 
paradox shall be reconciled, and universal happiness 
crown the consummation of aU things. Alas! this 
single speech of our Saviour forever annihilates this 
fair theory ; it no longer trembles before the blast, but 
is stretched in ruins upon the dust 

Such, among many others, are the passages on 
which this disputed doctrine is established, and to me 
I must confess they are satisfactory : yet I am well 
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aware, that hy many it is thought not only absurd, 
but cruel and intolerant — the child of priestcraft and 
terror of ignorance. Would to Grod I could esteem 
it such. The horrors of endless punishment have no 
charms to seduce the imagination, and the evidences 
of their truth must conmiand our understandings, not 
Trin our favor. But the same observation is equally 
applicable to the tempests by which this world is agi- 
tated^ of which the proofs are irresistible ; and it is 
infinitely important that what is clearly established 
by the word of Grod, should not be rejected by the 
pride of man. 

If my memory Is correct, the First Christian Fa- 
ther of eminence who called in question the eternity 
of future- torments, was the celebrated Origen ; a man 
who seems to have been harshly treated both by his 
contemporaries and successors. His opinions on this 
subject (as on some others,) he never patronized in 
public, but communicated them only in the confidence 
of private correspondence — perhaps rather hazarding 
them as probable than maintaining them as certain ; 
and it should be recorded to his honor, that what he 
thus privately supported, he publicly recanted before 
his death. But his disciples have greatly increased, 
both in number and confidence, and the gloomy pic- 
ture ajQTorded us by our spiritual mother, is rejected 
alike by the proud subtlety of the philosopher, and 
the fastidious elegance of the poet Among the notes 
to a work* of just celebrity, I remember formerly to 
have met with a Sonnet ending thus : 

* And realize fhe hell which Frieiti and Beldames feign.* 
*Plea«iizes of Memoiy. 
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I know not how such an interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures could maintain the truth of a single doctrine 
therein contained. I am sure I can quote the authori- 
ty of another poet, before whose splendid orb his little 
ray is swallowed up in darkness : 



-foreyer sunk 



Under jon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 
There to converse with everlasting groans, 
. Unrespited, unpitied, onreprieved. 
Ages of hopeless end. 

Milton, with all his errors, presumed nbt to flatter 
his ima^nation at the expense of his judgment, and 
vthose who can reach neither his learning nor sublimir 
ty, might at least copy his humility. But why, it is 
said, all this disturbance about a trifling deviation, 
where no moral evil can ensue ? The terrors of hell 
are sufficient, whether they be infinite or not. I an- 
swer : why any deviation at all where the matter is 
allowed to be unimportant ? But is it indeed unim- 
portant ? Is it nothing to spread a veil over the ef- 
fulgence of truth ? Is it nothing to resist the evidence 
of Holy Writ ? Is it nothing to retrench God*s awful 
declarations of vengeance, by expunging a large part 
of the damnatory clauses ? Nor can I allow that no 
moral evil will ensue ; to the majority of mankind 
dread of pain is a more powerful motive than antici- 
pation of happiness, and the rather as our conception 
of the former is the most perfect To say that this is 
a slavish motive, is not true, and would matter little 
if it were : suffice it for us, that it is such a motive as 
God himself has sanctioned; — it would not have 
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been supplied had it not been meant to operate. But 
by robbing future punishment of its Eternity, we de- 
prive it of half its terrors, and leave it almost to the 
choice of the individual, whether he will receive a 
given quantum of present good, for a proportionate 
ratio of future evil ; — as if obedience were a matter 
of prudence only, and might be waived by those who 
will waive also its advantages. Judging only by my 
own feelings, I must consider the abridgment of this 
doctrine as highly dangerous to the general virtue of 
mankind. . Even when clothed in all its terrors, the 
present glitter of pleasure or ambition often can ob- 
scure it ; and we have little reason to think its effects 
too powerful, either in restricting our vicious, or ani- 
mating our virtuous habits. Its effects must be great- 
ly diminished by adopting the limitations proposed. 
If misery be considered as finite, hope cannot be ex- 
tinguished ; and while hope remains to cheer us, pain 
cannot be iijtolerable : but the mind shudders at the 
view of that vengeance which no ages shall exhaust, 
as the eye of the traveller, amid the wilds of Arabia, 
shrinks jBnom the prospect of unlimited desolation. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIAN8. 

This Epistle is addressed by St. Paul to the PH- 
lippians in his own name and in the name of Timo- 
theus. It b probable that this association of Timothy 
with himself was owing to the peculiar modesty and 
liberality of the Apostle, who, though he was alone 
invested with a general authority over the Gentile 
converts, and claimed so to be when the occasion 
required, was so far from being unnecessarily jealous of 
his dignity, that he was willing, in the eyes of the Phi- 
lippians and others, to share it with the faithful part- 
ner of his labors and sufferings. The authority, how- 
ever, of this Epistle, is not in any manner diminished 
by the circuihstance last mentioned ; for though it is 
addressed to the Philippians in the name of both Paul 
and Timotheus, the former is evidently the writer of 
it, and speaks throughout in his own proper person. 

Paul and Timotheus are entitled * the servants of 
Jesus Christ* This was the highest character the 
Apostle wished to assume. The high commission 
with which he was intrusted, the ample authority 
with which he was invested, seemed to him to confer 
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no dignity proportioned to that of being the * Servant 
of Christ ' It was not merely humility that led him 
thus to think. It was rather a comprehensive wisdom, 
and a just knowledge of things, which enabled him to 
estimate them as they truly are ; and which showed 
him, that to be subject to the governance, and to exe- 
cute the commands of his ever-blessed Redeepaer, 
was an employment njiore truly and permanently 
glorious, than the possession of the highest earthly 
office. 

The Epistle is directed to the Saints or holy per- 
sons in Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the Bishops and 
Deacons. This expression, * Saints,' seems to have 
been used by the Apostle as synonymous with the 
words * Church and Churches,* which we find in the 
beginning of other epistles. Holiness is so indispen- 
sable a consequence of the Christian profession, that 
the Apostle employs the word * Saints ' in this and 
other places as having the same import with * Believ- 
ers,* or * Church,* that is, a * congregation of Believ- 
ers;* thereby plainly intimating, that they who were 
not holy, whatever name or profession they might 
assmne, were in truth not Christians, neither mem- 
bers of the Church, nor true Believers. At the same 
time, it appears from the manner in which the Apos- 
tle usually addressed himself to Churches at large, 
that he thought it right to presume in charity, that 
those who called themselves by the name of Christ, 
were really such as they professed to be. 

Grace and Peace are the blessings which St Paul, 
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in the introduction of most of his Epistles, prays to 
be bestowed on those whom he addresses. They 
seem to imply, that favorable regard of the Almighty, 
which will secure to us the communication of his 
spiritual mercies, and that tranquillity of soul, which 
naturally arises from a perception of such mercies, 
and from an attendant sense of our effectual reconcili- 
ation to Grod through Christ Jesus. They are the 
natural, and it may even be said, the necessary ac- 
companiments of true Religion ; its evidence, its 
fruits, and its reward. They grow immediately out 
of the great doctrine of justification by the death and 
merits of our Redeemer ; the cordial acceptance of 
which, united with that entire abandonment of sin 
which belongs to it, places us in a relation to the 
great Author of all things, which carries with it the 
inestimable assurances of grace and peace: assur- 
ances as effective and necessary to the advancement 
of sanctification in our hearts, as they are to our hap- 
piness ; for it is scarcely possible for us to love God 
with our whole hearts, while we believe that he enter- 
tains sentiments of hostility towards us ; or to submit 
cheerfully and entirely to his will, till we have at 
least a lively hope that it is consistent with our final 
good, and may tend to promote it. 

If the Apostle so frequently prays for grace and 
peace in behalf of his Christian converts, we too 
may well offer up the same petition for ourselves and 
for others. And while we beseech the Father of all 
goodness to increase upon us these spiritual blessings, 
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let us not be insensible to bis peculiar and amazing 
mercy, in having brought us to that state, and be- 
stowed on us that religious light, to which alone they 
can belong. Men, who are sinful by nature, and still 
more sinful by habit, could not possibly, in their nat- 
ural condition, enjoy any reasonable hope of possess- 
ing the favor of God, a being of perfect holiness ; 
and without his favor, what is there that could afford 
to a reflecting mind any lasting tranquillity ? Even 
if, in his abundant mercy, he had found a way for our 
pardon and reconciliation, still, unless he had so 
graciously communicated to us this joyful inteUigence, 
how sad and cheerless, how full of doubt and dark- 
ness, must have been our condition here. What mis- 
givings, what inquietude, what agitating apprehen- 
sions, would have harassed our happiest days ; what a 
deep and awful gloom would have hung over the bed 
of death ! When jthe friends to whom our hearts had 
been allied through life by gratitude and affection 
were called away, how little consolation could we 
have found in the bright hope of being again united 
to them in happier regions ! And when we, in our 
turns, were preparing to follow them, would not the 
kind attentions and sympathy of those who survived 
have awakened in our hearts at that awful moment a 
pang almost as bitter as their neglect ? Far different 
is our present condition. The knowledge of the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, has destroyed the fear 
of death by opening a scene of joy and triumph 
beyond it, which the warmest imagipation, unen- 
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lightened by divine truth, could not have conceived. 
The veil has been drawn up which separated us from 
eternity, and that glorious light which shines with 
unclouded brightness in the heavenly kingdom, can 
reach even this lower world, and shed a mild and 
cheerful influence upon our vale of darkness. 

Among the many spiritual feeKngs and affections 
which appear to have animated the heart of the 
Apostle, none seems to have been more constant, 
more wakeful, or more lively, than gratitude to God 
for his abundant and never-failing mercies. This 
disposition of mind is visible in all the writings of 
St. Paul. He seems to have been ever on the watch 
to observe indications of the bounty of Providence, 
and his feelings instantly responded. He appears to 
have lived in a state of continual thankfulness ; and 
when we consider that the whole of his life, from the 
hour of his miraculous conversion to his martyrdom, 
was but one unvaried scene of pain, weariness, con- 
tradiction, and persecution, how fervent must have 
been that faith, how highly spiritual and heavenly 
that temper of mind, which could triumph so entirely 
over all the ordinary feelings of humanity, and over- 
flow with the most ardent gratitude, in the midst of 
those sufferings which are apt too often to depress 
and sour the finest dispositions I Natural sweetness 
of temper is one of the qualities which in this world 
is most univei*sally valued. And it is justly valued. 
But who has ever known or heard of a temper so 
perfect as to be able, in its own resources only, to 
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tsustain such a series of provocations, labors, and suf- 
ferings, as St. Paul endured through a long course of 
years? It is the grace of God, the strength and 
peace imparted by Him who is most truly entitled 
the Spirit of hope and consolation, that can alone 
form the soul to so heavenly a state, that, like the 
finest steel, it shall only become more firm and per- 
fect in the intense heat of the furnace, and conflict 
the hardest and roughest substances without losing 
its edge. Nothing distinguishes so certainly that 
true benignity of soul which belongs to the estab- 
lished Christian, from a natural cheerfulness, facility, 
and gentleness of disposition, as its power to resist the 
shocks and trials of adversity. Many, whose sullen 
or sarcastic natures now excite a general dislike, were 
once gay and cheerful, and even admired for those 
very qiuilities of which they appear to be so destitute. 
The fault probably was not so much in the original 
cast of their dispositions, as in an habitual disregard 
of those means, which are alone effectual to bestow a 
settled complacency and benevolence of hearts The 
condition of such persons is indeiid most melancholy. 
Every thing within, and every thing around them, is 
gloomy : for the same passions which alienate others 
are a torment to themselves. We should be exceed- 
ingly careful not to increase the distress of such per- 
sons, by yielding to those feelings of irritation or dis- 
like, which we are apt to experience when exposed to 
their infirmities. But let the example of St Paul 
teach us a lesson of still higher value : — that religion, 
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where it is really vigorous, is a remedy against every 
temptation, and every sorrow. He was a man of 
strong passions and the most acute sensibility; and 
the trials to which he was exposed were such as 
perhaps no one, except our blessed Redeemer, ever 
supported. Did they render him gloomy, desponding, 
irritable, or severe ? Read his writings. Every page 
breathes h<^e, and joy, and love, tranquillity, grati- 
tude, and confidence. Does religion produce in our 
hearts the same ^spositions and feelings ? If not, it 
is not the religion of St. Paul ; it is not the religion 
of Christ. There is something erroneous or defective. 
There is another point of view, in which the grati- 
tude of St. Paul well deserves to be contemplated. 
It is quite manifest, that such thankfulness under such 
afflictions must have had its foundation in the deepest 
humility. Nothing tries the state of the heart more 
closely than affliction. A proud man (and we are all 
in some degree proud by nature,) has but little sense 
of the goodness of God in the mercies he bestows, for 
they seem but the proper recompense of his merits ; 
and if he falls into misfortunes, it is to be feared, un- 
less they reform the heart, they will harden it ; for 
we are naturally averse to those who cause us to suf- 
fer; and unless our sufferings produce reflection, 
repentance, and humility, there can be no doubt that 
this principle of our nature will operate, even where 
the author of our punishment is God himself. It is 
highly probable that the malignity of evil spirits is 
owing in a considerable measure to this cause. But 
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the sentiments of the Christian in distress are of an 
opposite kind. He knows that he has sinned greatly 
against his Creator and Sovereign. He knows that 
he has merited none of the bounties and blessings 
which he enjoys, but far more than the whole of the 
severest pains to which he is subjected. He knows 
that God is both righteous and merciful ; that he 
chastens his servants from no cruel or angry motives, 
but because it is needful that his governmelit be sus- 
tained, and his glory vindicated ; because, too, chas- 
tisement will both contribute to work the reformation 
of the offender, and to warn him against future sins : 
he knows that the most favored of the children of 
God have been subjected during their earthly pil- 
grimage to heavy trials and afflictions ; and he knows, 
too, that there is an inheritance of endless and un- 
speakable felicity prepared for those who patiently 
endure unto the end ; that * our light affliction, which 
is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.' The^ true Christian 
bows humbly under the hand of God. It requires, 
however, an exceeding deep sense of our guilt and 
demerits to be really thankful in suffering ; because 
our natural feelings are powerful: and though at 
another moment we might be wilHng to acknowledge 
our true deserts, human infirmity is apt to disturb and 
shake, in the hour of trial, even our most reasonable 
convictions. The example, however, of the blessed 
Apostle, may well excite us to aspire to a temper of 
mind, which will render us (through the ever present 
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help of the Holy Spirit;) superior to all the inclem- 
encies of this stormy region. That, such a temper is 
exceedingly to be desired, no Christian certainly will 
doubt; that it is attainable, the history and writings 
o£ St Paul, even if no other example could be found, 
nught sufficientiy assure us. Of» such a temper, 
humilitj is the first principle ; the low but sure foun- 
dation on which the whole moral edifice must be 
erected. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD S SUPPER. 



The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was insti- 
tuted by our Saviour Jesus Christ, just before he laid 
down his life upon the cross for the sins of all man- 
kind. He commanded his disciples to celebrate this 
Sacrament through all ages, as a memorial of his love 
to us, and his sufferings for us, and as a means of ob- 
taining grace and help from God to do his will. It 
cannot, therefore, be habitually neglected without 
great sin, and very imminent danger of losing all the 
benefits which Christ died to purchase for us. 

But some are afraid to come to this Sacrament, 
because they think they are unworthy. Whoever 
lives in the wilful practice of any sin, or habitually 
neglects religion, is undoubtedly unworthy ; and he 
had better not approach the table of the Lord. But 
all such persons should remember, that the sins and 
negligence which make them unfit to partake of this 
Sacrament, will, as sure as the word of God is true, 
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at the great day of judgment, bring upon them the 
wrath of God, and their final condemnation ; unless 
they quickly repent with all their heart, and ask for- 
giveness in the name of Jesus Christ, and endeavor 
to do the will of God sincerely. But whoever thus 
repents with his whole heart, and strives to do the 
will of God, not only may come safely to this holy 
Sacrament, but is particularly invited and directed, 
by God, so to do, as the means of obtaining his for- 
giveness, and strength to resist temptation for the 
time to come. And all who thus with sincerity re- 
pent, and put their trust in Christ Jesus our Saviour, 
and endeavor heartily to please God by obeying his 
laws, will assuredly, when this short life is ended, be 
made partakers in heaven of happiness unspeakable 
and everlasting. 

So that, in fact, the whole difficulty comes to this : are 
we sincerely endeavoring to learn and to do the wiU 
of God ; or are we wilfully living in negleftt of Him ? 
Let every man ask himself honestly this question. 
He can certainly answer it if he will. K we have 
repented truly of all our past sins, and are striving 
with all our hearts to please God, putting our whole 
trust in his mercy through Christ Jesus, we are in no 
danger of partaking unworthily of the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. If we have not repented truly 
of our past sins, and are not endeavoring to serve 
Grod with all our hearts, we are right to be afraid of 
approaching the Sacrament. But then it is of the 
greatest possible importance, to repent quickly and 
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change our ways, in the full assurance that every 
repenting sinner will be pardoned by God for the 
sake of Jesus Christ ; but that every unrepenting sin- 
ner, though he may prosper here for a little time, will 
undoubtedly perish for ever. 



THE END. 
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Benjamin Perkins §• Co* have just published 

PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY, past and pre- 
sent, INCLUDING A NOTICE OF THE ORIGIN, 

History, and present state of the Wal- 
DEN8ES. By Rev. Robert Baird, D. D. 

*It is a volume of rich interest, especially at the present 
juncture, and the reMgioas public will look for it with great 
interest Dr. Baird enters into the subject with great 
minuteness, and the picture he has drawn of Italy as it 
was, and as it is, will be yiewed with' astonishment by those 
who have not been familiar with the instructive theme.* — 
New York Observer. 

' This volume is a production of no ordinary interest. 
It puts the reader into possession of just that kind of infor- 
mation, respecting Italy, which the Chiistian public have 
long desired to find, but which no previous riistory fur- 
nishes.* — New England Puritan. 

* We know of no volume in which there is to be found so 
much interesting and important information, historical, 
statistical, political, and religious, in regard to Italy.* — New 
York Evangelist. 

' We commend this volume to every American citizen, 
to every lover of freedom, and particularly to the Christian, 
who will see, as he reads, "die bush which burned" in 
Italy, and yet "was not utterly consumed.'" — Newark 
Dauy Advertiser, 
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*It comprises a large amount of information — the result 
of careful observation and inquiry — giving such views of 
the religious ^t&te and prospects of Italy and the Walden- 
ses as will be peculiarly interesting to those who are watch- 
ing the progress of truth in the Roman Catholic countries 
of Europe.' — Philadelphia Observer. 

' About one third of this volume is occupied with a his- 
tory, &c. of that most interesting of all people, the Walden- 
ses; their origin and antiquity — a description of the country 
inhabited by them — the persecutions which they have en- 
dured from the Papists — their present state — ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, doctrines, mode of worship, &c. These 
matters are all described by one who has been repeatedly 
among tliis wonderful people in their mountain fastnesses, 
and has made himself familiar with all that pertains to 
them. We earnestly commend this delightful book to 
every i-eader interested in the progress of truth. The book, 
in its mechanical appearance, is beautiful — faultless.' — 
American Traveller. 

* Few men, perhaps no one, could have brought to the 
task of writing such a book better qualifications than 
Dr. Baird. He speaks of a country whose history he has 
studied, and with the present condition of which he has 
formed a personal and ftimiliar acquaintance. The present 
condition of Italy is probably no where so well and accu- 
rately presented.' — Boston Recorder. 



SONGS IN THE NIGHT; or, hymns for the 

SICK AND SUFFERING. 

< Where is God my Maker, 
Who giveth Songs in ihe Night.' — Job 35 : 10. 

* The plan of the present work has been as judiciously 
executed as it was happily conceived. Each hymn is pre- 
ceded by a text of Scripture ; and, together, they furnish 
topics of thought, and devotion, without tasking the en- 
feebled energies of the sick.' — Boston Recorder. 

* It is highly appropriate to the object for which it was 
compiled, and will be found replete with consolation and 
support to the a;fflicted.' — New England Puritan, 
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* It is especially adapted to the afflicted, and will be a 
pre' ious companion in their hours of suffering.' — ZiorCs 
JleraJd. 

*This is a book of gems— -'a beautiful volume in every 
respect. It contains a rich collection of original and selected 
lyrical pieces, illustrating such divine truths as the Christian 
pastor or friend would suggest to the afflicted or dying for 
their support in time of trial. It is an excellent book for 
the minister who would leave in the chamber of the sick 
and suffering some memento to direct their thoughts to 
the unfailing source of divine consolation. Many of these 
Songs are from the German, and from English works not 
circulated in this country. Tl:ey are rich in Scriptural 
sentiment, and beautifurand impressive, as Ipical com- 
positions.' — Philadelphia Observer. 

* The conception of this book was a happy one, and can- 
not fail to subserve a benevolent end. Prefixed to the 
'Songs 'is an Introductory Address to the sick, faithful 
yet tender and affectionate, and singularly appropriate, 
we wish it might be the treasure of every family.' — 
Christian Mirror. 

* This is a very tasteful selection of short poems, adapted 
to seasons of affliction, accompanied with an appropriate, 
text of Scripture. The compiler has evinced not only an 
extensive acquaintance with literature, but a finely moulded 
tnste in the S3'e"tion and arrangement of the volume.' — 
New York Evangelist. 
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